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A SCALAWAG COMMAND. 


BY E. 


TOWARDS the end of the war 
it fell to the lot of the writer 
to conduct one of the numerous 
Gilbertian enterprises which 
took place in odd corners of 
Persia. 

It was just at this period 
that Dunsterforce, that amazing 
medley of gallant colonials, 
opera bouffe intelligence offi- 
cers, amateur diplomatists, and 
cheery subalterns, was reducing 
the already involved affairs of 
North-Western Persia into a 
final chaos, from which ap- 
parently they have never yet 
succeeded in recovering. 

The task allotted to the 
writer was to raise a local 
foree to act as a tactical link 
between the heterogeneous col- 
lection of Dunsterforce and 
the more prosaic and less dash- 
ing legions in Mesopotamia, and 
to form a flank-guard to part 
of the endless lines of com- 
munication which stretched 
away northward from the Meso- 
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potamian plain to the southern 
shores of the Caspian Sea. 
The place selected for head- 
quarters was Sennah, the capi- 
tal of the Persian province of 
Kurdistan. This is a very 
ancient and rather famous town 
of some 30,000 inhabitants, 
situated in a cup in the Kurdish 
hills. No one in Mesopotamia, 
however, seemed to know much 
about it, except that it was 
situated some 120 miles to 
the west of the main Persian 
road, and that the badness of 
the tracks leading to it and 
the nature of the country made 
it very difficult to reach from 
either Kermanshah or Hama- 
dan, the nearest points on the 
main line of communication 
from which it could be sup- 
ported. At the same time, 
the tribes in the neighbour- 
hood were said to be fierce 
and truculent, but not badly 
disposed to the British if pro- 
perly handled. 
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The resources allotted did 
not at the outset appear too 
adequate. They consisted, in 
the first place, of six British 
officers. Fortunately these were 
specially selected for this enter- 
prise, and were the very best 
of their brand, and that is 
saying a good deal. Like every- 
thing else in that part of the 
world, there was no lack of 
variety amongst them. Theyin- 
cluded a New Zealander, hardy, 
cheery and fit, ready to turn 
his hand to anything, but with 
an over-fondness for the hardest 
of seats and for a diet of stew 
eaten out of a “billy”; a 
rising young business man of 
the real new army type, but 
with an unconquerable desire 
to see new things and to meet 
new people; a regular Prince 
Rupert of a cavalry officer of 
a famous Hussar regiment, filled 
with the spirit of the “ Arme 
Blanche,” and with a burning 
desire to teach irregular cavalry 
shock action on the most ap- 
proved European lines; an 
ex-quartermaster of a fine old 
British line battalion, who acted 
as Quartermaster-General, Di- 
rector of Supply and Transport, 
and Chief Ordnance Officer to 
the force. Add to this a sub- 
altern of an Indian Army bat- 
talion and an adventurous doc- 
tor, and you have as fine a 
fighting mixture as any leader 
could wish. It should be men- 
tioned here that, as the official 
designation of the force was 
light cavalry, it could hardly 
be wondered at if the com- 
mandant belonged to one of 
these mountain regiments that 
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are commonly supposed to re- 
gard the horse as the natural 
enemy of man, and walked 
some seventeen stone in his 
boots. 

The N.C.O.’s were of the 
Same varied type. The regi- 
mental sergeant- major was 
an old Hussar of the best 
type; there were several thor- 
ough Cockneys from various 
English regiments; while one 
must not forget a very Scotch 
quartermaster - sergeant, who 
talked soldier’s Persian with 
a fine Perthshire twang, but 
who was a perfect genius in 
the making of scones and haggis. 

Add to this the sinews of 
war—600 British rifles, 30,000 
rounds of ammunition, £6000 
in English gold, 20 or 30 Arab 
ponies, of which half were 
stallions and the other half 
mares, and all of them devils. 
Picture in addition a long line 
of Persian mules with their 
jingling bells, feathered head 
ornaments, and turquoise neck- 
laces, and you get some idea 
of the caravan as it marched 
up the road. 

A force of this nature ob- 
viously could not carry on with- 
out a certain number of local 
ragtag and bobtail. We had 
also various interpreters and the 
like. The chief of these was 
one George Obadiah, originally 
a product of Port Said, who 
before the war had earned 4 
precarious livelihood by con- 
ducting parties of tourists to 
view the exotic entertainments 
of that well-known city. George 
Obadiah has now returned to 
his native land, for only the 
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other day on landing on the 
pier at Port Said, the first 
person to greet me was George 
Obadiah, no longer a dirty- 
looking scoundrel in a mongrel 
khaki uniform, but a _ well- 
dressed and sleek representative 
of a famous and world-encircling 
agency. 

This little force—or gang, 
perhaps, is the better term for 
it—assembled at Khaniqin, the 
nearest town to the Persian 
border. Khaniqin is a singu- 
larly attractive place for Meso- 
potamia. It is just beyond the 
ranges of the Jebel Hamrin 
and the Jebel Khaniqin, where 
the hot winds have lost their 
fierceness in a cup amidst low 
hills, and through it flows the 
Khalwan River, clear, swift- 
flowing, and cool. The river 
holds good fish, too, which 
take a small spoon or a salmon- 
fly reasonably well; so what 
few spare moments one had 
were by no means wasted. 
Fishing was made brighter, 
too, by the antics of my 
Kurdish orderly. This honest 
fellow, armed as he was with 
rifle, numerous daggers, and 
thousands of cartridges, ap- 
peared to despise any sport 
legs dangerous than lion-shoot- 
ing. Consequently he was 
hugely bored to begin with by 
my efforts to catch fish. When 
I hooked a big one, however, 
his whole attitude changed al- 
most with a crash. An Irish- 
man at a rat-hunt could not 
have presented a more ani- 
mated figure, and he ended by 
hurling himself face downwards 
m the water on top of my 


fish in his endeavours to con- 
tribute his share to the sport. 
Needless to say, the fish was 
the chief gainer by his co- 
operation, and it departed 
dowr - stream behind a large 
bow wave with a foot or two of 
best sea-trout gut, pursued by 
volleys of oaths in English, 
Scots, and Kurdish. By the 
time my orderly and myself 
had recovered our equanim- 
ity and had ceased abusing 
each other, we found that he 
had left his rifle at the bottom 
of the swiftly running stream, 
so the mutual abuse society 
had to turn itself into a sal- 
vage company. However, the 
weather was hot, the water 
was cool, so who cared if it 
did take half an hour to re- 
trieve the gun, and if when 
rescued it was not all that a 
rifle should be. 

A long day’s march through 
rolling bare hills took us to 
the first Persian town on the 
route—Qasr-i-Shirin,—the city 
of Shirin, the great Kai Chus- 
roes’ famous bride. Many are 
the stories of that famous 
beauty which cling round the 
ruined walls of the old palace. 
She was apparently not quite 
all that an emperor’s wife should 
be. It may be perhaps that 
she was ultra-modern, and got 
bored with the humdrum routine 
of palace life, and so fell to 
playing about with the latest 
artist in search of new sensa- 
tions, disguised as the ideal. 
Anyhow she seems to have 
hankered for a soul’s mate, and 
her choice fell upon young 
Ferdun—Ferdun already a ris- 
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ing young man, the builder of 
the palace of Ctesiphon, and 
Persia’s greatest sculptor and 
architect. 

It appears that Kai Chusroes 
was not above turning this state 
of affairs to his advantage. 
Shirin’s beauty was held out as 
a bait to the unfortunate archi- 
tect, and served to draw him on 
from one great work to another. 
It was in the hopes of winning 
her that be constructed the 
marvellous sculptures at Taq-i- 
Bostan—Kai Chusroes’ statue 
in a huge arch hewn out of the 
living rock, with the world- 
famous hunting scenes por- 
trayed on the haunches of the 
arch. Well, promises in Persia 
are not necessarily binding, 
and poor old Ferdun was set 
task after task, each one of 
which he executed with extra- 
ordinary skill and speed. At 
last matters reached such a 
pitch that something had to be 
done about it, and so Ferdun 
was set one really truly final 
job. 

This was to make the waters 
of the Khalwan flow into the 
gardens of the palace of Qasr- 
i-Shirin. The day that Shirin 
bathed in her own garden in a 
marble tank filled with water 
from the Khalwan, on that day 
she was to be Ferdun’s own. 
The Khalwan river is separated 
from Qasr-i-Shirin by high 
rocky ridges, valleys, and plains, 
but none of these were sufficient 
to stop Ferdun in the fever of 
his love. He pierced the hills 


with tunnels, he built aqueducts 
across the plains, and con- 
structed syphons under the 
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valleys, and soon the waters of 
Khalwan, cold and clear, poured 
into the basin in the palace 
garden. The fateful day ar- 
rived. In the early morning 
Shirin, surrounded by her mai- 
dens, and clad only in her own 
fair beauty, went forth to 
bathe. But alas! for Ferdun’s 
love. Perhaps it was the hand 
of fate, perhaps cold - water 
bathing was an unaccustomed 
sport to Persian royal beauties. 
Anyhow, Shirin caught a fatal 
chill; two days later she was 
dead, and Ferdun finished his 
own life by beating out his 
brains with his mason’s mallet. 
It is interesting to note that 
during a slack period towards 
the end of the war a sapper 
officer excavated part of this 
aqueduct. He was amazed by 
its wonderful construction, by 
the mechanical skill shown, 
and, above all, by the wonderful 
system of syphons employed. 
From Qasr-i-Shirin the road 
leads north and_ eastward 
through wide-sweeping valleys 
stretching upward to the Paitaq 
pass, where the Persian upland 
is first reached. All this is a 
land of the past, of long-buried 
cities, ancient highways, and 
aqueducts. Wherever you go 
you can trace remains of past 
greatness. Huge city mounds 
break the level bottoms of the 
valleys. There are traces of 
old fortifications wherever the 
valleys narrow and give natural 
defensive positions, while the 
old men of the tribes will lead 
you up precipitous paths and 
show you wonderful sculptures 
and unread inscriptions on the 
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rocks. If you ask who carved 
these, ‘‘ Ferdun ” they will re- 
ply—‘ Ferdun, who died for 
the Lady Shirin’s sake.” But 
when Ferdun died, and even 
centuries before, these carvings 
were to all appearance as old 
as they are now, and even then 
men pointed to them as works 
of a great nation long passed 
away and forgotten. 

At Ser-i-Pul is a series of 
green and stony mounds, all 
that remains of the ancient 
city of Khalwan, the capital 
of the kingdom of Lulubi— 
“the land of forts.’ Over the 
range to the northward is 
Zohab, a great and fertile 
plain, dotted with ancient ruins. 
Away to the north-west, where 
the plain of Shar-i-zur slopes 


down to the vineyards of Haleb- - 


ja, is a city greater still. This, 
so far as one knows, has been 
little mentioned by writers on 
the country, but it is, of all the 
city mounds I have seen, not 
excluding Shergat and Nineveh, 
the greatest in extent, looming 
up like a great battleship over 
the plain. It is surrounded by 
wonderful springs, near the 
present village of Beshtansur, 
@ lovely site in a rolling plain, 
with running water everywhere. 
These springs must be very 
deep, for the temperature of 
their water hardly varies 
throughout the year, and the 
Kurds say they are cold in 
summer and warm in winter. 
Indeed, when I was last there, 
im mid-winter, their water was 
80 much warmer than the sur- 
Tounding atmosphere that the 
mist rose from them as from a 


hot bath. All round this city 
site are remains of stone bridges 
and of masonry causeways. 
There is little of the actual 
buildings to be seen, though 
one can trace the masonry of 
the walls; but the mound is 
of great height, and can be 
seen for many miles. 

One often wonders whether 
our Assyriologists are correct 
when they put down the plains 
of the Tigris and Euphrates as 
the cradle of civilisation in 
these parts. If cultivation be 
the first essential of civili- 
sation, surely it must have 
started in these fertile and 
well - watered valleys, where 
wheat grows naturally from 
rain, and where irrigation is 
only required for the more in- 
tensive and valuable crops, 
such as rice and tobacco. The 
principles of irrigation, too, 
were more likely to come to 
light here, for irrigation is 
easy. It is only necessary to 
build a tiny dam of stones and 
mud such as a child might build 
to irrigate substantial tracts of 
rich land. Down by the Tigris 
and the Euphrates irrigation 
on a large scale is necessary 
for every crop, and only peoples 
already civilised could design 
and construct the works neces- 
sary to irrigate the alluvial 
plains with the water from the 
low-lying rivers. 

Above the Ser-i-Pul valley 
frown the cliffs of the Paitaq 
pass, grim rocks topped with 
oak forest. To the south the 
hfils and valleys are bare; to 
the north they are clad with 
forests of oak and wild cherry ; 
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while every sheltered valley 
has its vineyards and its pleas- 
ant orchards. This pass is one 
of the world’s highways of 
conquest. Up it passed Assy- 
rian armies to Urartu, to Ghilan, 
and Parsua. Down it came 
Median and Persian hordes, 
pressing forward to the sack 
of Nineveh. It saw Hulagu’s 
Mongols surging down the val- 
ley, and like a flood destroying 
as they went, till all that was 
left of Baghdad, the greatest 
city of the world, was a waste 
of ruins soaked in the blood of 
its million inhabitants. Hulagu, 
indeed, must have been the 
greatest destroyer the world 
has ever known; for not only 
did he massacre one genera- 
tion, but by breaking up the 
irrigation system, he dried up 
the very life-blood of the land, 
and in a few days wiped out a 
hundred future generations. Up 
the pass fled Darius the Per- 
sian and the remnants of his 
host, shattered by Alexander 
the Macedonian at Arbela. 

But not only in ancient 
times has this pass echoed to 
the coming and going of armies. 
Throughout the war Jiussians 
and Turks advanced and re- 
tired through it, each harried 
in turn by the impartial tribes. 
At the time of which I am writ- 
ing, Dunsterforce had recently 
pushed up to Kermanshah and 
Hamadan, and Ford vans and 
heavy lorries were for the 
first time working over the 
track made by Babylonian and 
Sassanian pioneers, and worn 
by the wheels of Assyrian 
chariots. 
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Close to the top of the pass, 
near the pleasant village of 
Korind, was situated a sana- 
torium for the troops, where 
officers and men, worn out by 
the heat and dust of the plains, 
could recuperate in one of the 
finest climates in the Last. 
As the writer’s commando was 
very much pulled down with 
fever after the hard work and 
rough time most of them had 
been having down below, it 
was decided to halt here for a 
few days, and get them really 
fit before starting on the heavy 
business ahead; so we pitched 
our camp on a pleasant spot 
a few hundred yards away 
from the sanatorium. I cannot 
say that we were particularly 
popular during our stay here. 
In the first place, we were 
being continually visited by 
all kinds of Kurdish banditti 
looking for jobs, giving infor- 
mation, or trying to get a 
place as hangers-on of some 
kind. Then our horses were 
always getting into trouble. 
Half of them were mares; the 
other half were full-blooded 
Arab stallions. They had there- 
fore to be grazed in two separate 
droves, but guard them as we 
might one lot or the other 
would break away and mingle 
with the others, and then there 
would be terrible scenes, gener- 
ally in the middle of the sana- 
torium. A climax was reached 
when two of our best stallions 
had a stand-up fight at three 
o’clock one afternoon. The 
British soldiers in the camp 
thoroughly enjoyed the show. 
It was probably the best bit of 
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recreation they had had since 
the camp was started. 
Hamadan—the ancient Ec- 
batana—was our last point on 
the main road. From here 
we were to push off into 
the blue. This naturally en- 
tailed a tremendous amount of 
preparation, collection of in- 
formation, arrangements for 
finance, supply, transport, and 
all the rest of it. Everything 
was, however, in a state of 
terrible confusion. Dunster- 
foree was about to push on 
to Baku; fresh troops were 
just arriving up the line from 
Iraq; while to crown all a 
vast horde of Armenian and 
Nestorian refugees, the s80- 
called Jelus, were pouring into 
the town in thousands in the 
last stages of want and ex- 
haustion. All round the town, 
wherever there was room, were 
crammed together their pathetic 
little encampments—old men, 
young men, women, children, 
with the more valuable of 
their household treasures and 
some of their cattle. It is a 
terrible thing to see a whole 
nation in retreat. In this case 
it was the more dreadful, for 
these people look like Euro- 
peans in a land of Orientals ; 
and there is something terrible 
in seeing European civilisation 
going down before the East. 
We soon, however, discovered 
that they are Europeans only 
Mm appearance. Otherwise they 
are Orientals of the most Ori- 
ental type. This was made 
apparent when we noticed that 
wherever an animal was avail- 
able, it was the youngest and 
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strongest man who rode. The 
older and weaker folk and the 
women walked behind, and 
generally carried the children: 

For some time, even after 
their abandonment by the Rus- 
sians, these people had put up 
a fairly stout resistance to the 
Turks in their fastnesses round 
Van and Urmiah. Some 
months previous to this, how- 
ever, they had begun to run 
short of ammunition. We 
had promised to send them 
up rifles and ammunition, and 
they had agreed to send a 
force down to Bijar to take 
them over. As with most of our 
enterprises in help of smaller 
nations, we were too late in 
arriving. Our column reached 
the rendezvous a fortnight after 
the appointed time. The Jelus 
had to come down farther than 
they had anticipated to meet 
us. Having once come so far 
back, their morale gave way, 
and they broke. The whole 
population of Urmiah, Van, 
and the surrounding districts 
came streaming back through 
the Kurdish country to Hama- 
dan, suffering indescribably on 
the way from sickness, starva- 
tion, and the attacks of the 
Kurds. 

It is one of the peculiar 
characteristics of the Armenian 
and his relations, that he loves 
bringing trouble on himself. 
Rather than not appear as an 
object of sympathy, he will 
cheerfully behave so as to 
bring retaliation and even mas- 
sacre on himself. In this case 
they themselves were purely 
responsible for bringing the 
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Kurdish attacks down on them. 
Being Armenians, their first 
parties to retire through the 
tribal country were composed 
of the best-armed, best-organ- 
ised, and most active of their 
men. The tribes offered no 
opposition, and indeed intended 
none. Nevertheless, in spite 
of the fact that behind them 
were following the practically 
unarmed thousands of their 
women and children, they could 
not bear to go anywhere with- 
out making every one hate 
them. They burnt and looted 
several Kurdish villages, and 
maltreated many of the women. 
The Kurds naturally resented 
this, and collected to make re- 
prisals. The first and better- 


armed Armenian parties had 
passed on, but there remained 
the many and weaker de- 


tachments in rear. The earlier 
of these were fairly well armed, 
and were able to protect them- 
selves, and even to provoke 
the Kurds further. Towards 
the extreme rear, however, in 
the post of danger, strong and 
active men were few, and 
the percentage of women and 
children far higher; for it is 
an axiom with the Armenian 
that the more swiftly he can 
move, the farther will he be 
found from the post of danger. 
The tribes, by this time fully 
concentrated and fully armed, 
took a terrible revenge, and 
between Bijar and Hamadan 
the bones of 10,000 refugees are 
said to lie mouldering by the 
road. 

From Hamadan we turned 
our faces to the west, and fol- 
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lowed the Isfandabad plain. 
This is a vast rolling upland, 
sloping gradually upwards to- 
wards the west, where it cul- 
minates at the pass dropping 
down to Sennah. The western 
end of the plain is, I believe, 
some 8500 feet above the sea. 

It is a wild and fascinating 
country, this great upland. In 
summer it is covered with 
grasses and sedges, for all the 
world like a moorland of the 
Scottish border. In winter it 
is a barren stretch of unbroken 
snow, swept from time to time 
by fierce blizzards, which some- 
times wipe out whole caravans. 
In two or three places we were 
shown the remains of these. 
In one place can be seen the 
bones of some fifty animals all 
huddled together, where they 
had taken refuge behind a bank. 

In summer the climate is 
delicious, particularly after the 
heat and dust of Iraq—brilliant 
sunshine by day and sharp 
crisp nights. This last char- 
acteristic is as a matter of 
fact rather overdone, for even 
in early September, when bi- 
vouacking in the open, we 
found the water in our basins 
frozen solid in the mornings. 
It had a disastrous effect on 
our faces, too, and after two 
or three days uf it, we were all 
shedding our skins a8 a gum- 
tree sheds its bark. Shaving 
became impossible, while eat- 
ing and laughing were painful 
and difficult. 

This Isfandabad plain is one 
of the great granaries of Persia, 
and splendid wheat crops are 
grown without the need for 
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irrigation. But it is a tragedy 
to see such vast tracts lying 
untouched from lack of popula- 
tion and from Persian mis- 
government. Miles and miles 
of it only want the plough and 
a little energy. Well, nature 
abhors a vacuum, and sooner 
or later, when the great wheat 
struggle of the world begins, 
some hardy race will step in 
and oust the last remnants of 
Persian rule. 

The only inhabitants appear 
to be Turkomans and Kurds. 
The former, in the plain at 
least, far outnumber the latter, 
who seem to stick to the moun- 
tains and the valleys which cut 
through them. What surprised 
us was the essentially settled 
nature of their life, far less 
nomadic and more fixed than 
that even of the village Kurds. 
We always pictured the Turko- 
man as a wild and fierce nomad, 
scouring the plain with his 
horse and spear, and living 
on rapine and the milk of his 
mares. Here was a gentle, 
thrifty, and rather timid peo- 
ple, living a regular village 
life, and, although owning large 
flocks of sheep, subsisting chiefly 
by wheat-growing. 

Their villages are quite un- 
like any that I have come 
across elsewhere, consisting of 
curious little domed huts like 
mosques in miniature. I under- 
stand the domed shape is in- 
tended to resist the great weight 
of snow which falls in winter. 
Enormous beams would be re- 
quired to support an ordinary 
flat roof under this, and wood 
is almost non-existent here. 
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The first thing that . strikes 
you on seeing one of these 
villages is to wonder where 
all the inhabitants find room 
to live. There seem to be only a 
few dozen tiny huts, but as your 
cavalcade approaches, hundreds 
of people begin to appear like 
ants out of a nest. Nor is 
this all: in the evening from 
all the hills round, thousands 
of sheep and cattle pour in, 
and disappear into the village. 
It is like magic. A visit to 
the interior of one of the 
houses, however, soon clears 
up the mystery. The hut 
which one sees is only a small 
upper storey. By far the greater 
part of the inhabitants and all 
the cattle live underground in 
great cellars hewn out of the 
earth beneath the houses, and 
indeed extending underground 
far beyond their limits. The 
hut itself is only a sort of pit- 
head. We spent several hours 
in one of these villages going 
through these great cave dwel- 
lings, and were simply amazed 
at their extent. All through 
the winter, they told us, when 
the ground outside is covered 
with deep snow and is swept 
by icy blizzards, they and their 
cattle live together in these 
vast cellars. Nice and cosy, 
they say it is. What the at- 
mosphere would feel like to a 
European almost baffles the 
imagination. But the Turko- 
man does not appear to be a 
particular person. 

It was while erossing this 
plain that we had our first 
adventure with the local tribes. 
As we arrived at Qurveh, the 
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principal village of the plain, 
we heard a tremendous row 
going on, and at our approach 
a number of sowars galloped 
away. It appeared that a 
section of the Sheikh Ishmaili, 
a tribe of mounted Kurds 
living in the hills to the south, 
had raided the. village, and 
that our arrival had made 
them abandon their spoil and 
fly. We were warned to expect 
an attack on our convoy. We 
camped therefore at a little 
distance from the hills, out in 
the plain, where we had 4 
good field of view and fire all 
round, but beyond a couple 
of shots which whistled over 
our heads as we were finishing 
dinner, and were probably 
merely reminders from the vil- 
lage sentries that they were 
still awake,. nothing happened 
during the night. 

Next day, however, we had 
our first battle, a truly Persian 
one. As we approached a low 
pass a mile or two beyond the 
village, a row of little black 
heads suddenly appeared over 
the sky-line, and a second later 
a body of about fifty sowars 
came swooping down upon us, 
galloping, waving their rifles, 
yelling, and going through all 
these extraordinary mounted 
contortions which pass in Per- 
sia for the insignia of excessive 
bravery. According to the rules 
of war, a8 recognised in these 
parts, we should have aban- 
doned our convoy and fled, for 
were we not both ambushed 
and outnumbered ? 

The distribution of the force 
at the moment was as follows: 
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the advanced-guard, consisting 
of 3 British N.C.O.’s, was riding 
about 400 yards ahead of the 
convoy. A little behind it 
followed the commandant and 
his adjutant, each smoking a 
large pipe, and armed with a 
revolver. Behind that again 
came the main body, consisting 
of 6 British N.C.O.’s escorting 
some 250 mules, while a further 
three acted as rear-guard. 

Now we had been thinking 
over matters the night before, 
and one thing was perfectly 
clear. If the tribes did attack 
in force, and 600 rifles, the 
ammunition for them, plus 
£6000 in English gold, made it 
really worth while attacking, 
nothing on earth could save 
the convoy, while to turn back 
was only to make attack more 
certain. So we had decided 
that the only thing to do was to 
bluff. 

All our people had been told 
overnight, therefore, that in the 
event of a display of this kind 
they were to take no notice 
whatever until ordered to do 
so, for nothing disconcerts the 
Persian or mounted Kurd 80 
much as when his antics fail 
to instil fear into the enemy. 

As the tribesmen swooped 
down the hill, I merely re- 
minded the advanced - guard 
that they were to take no 
notice and ride quietly on. 
The British soldier is rather a 
wonderful person, but never 
have I seen a more wonderful 
display than that given by the 
three men of the advanced- 
guard. They did not even 
check their ponies ; they looked 
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neither to the right nor to the 
left, but rode quietly forward, 
paying not the slightest atten- 
tion to the howling mob charg- 
ing down on them. On came 
the gallant Kurds, but as they 


approached they began to ap-. 


pear visibly nonplussed. They 
could make nothing of this 
curious soldiery, who failed 
even to look surprised at their 
antics. Just for one moment 
it looked as though they might 
push home, and then suddenly 
they turned and wheeled away. 
Back they swooped again, but 
this time more slowly, and 
obviously with less heart in 
them, while their yells had 
lost their triumphant ring. 
Presently they drew off to one 
side and dismounted. All this 
time we rode quietly on, though 
I am afraid some of us eyed 
them rather anxiously out of 
the corners of our eyes. Pres- 
ently, after a short consultation, 
three of their leaders, leaving 
their rifles behind, got on their 
horses and rode up to us. As 
they approached I rode out a 
little way to meet them, and 
the leader jumped off his horse, 
took off his hat, and out of it 
produced a chit signed by a 
previous British pro-consul to 
say what a good boy he was. 
It was only a month or two 
afterwards, when I had met 
these fellows again and had a 
sufficient force at my back to 
prevent any nonsense, that I 
really learned what a narrow 
shave we had had. They told 
us frankly that they had heard 
of our rifles and gold, and had 
been all out to loot them. They 
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had been completely deceived, 
however, by the attitude of our 
soldiers, for no men, they said, 
could have behaved as did these 
unless they had some hidden 
reserve, or some unknown and 
powerful weapon behind them. 
It was the fear of the unknown 
which chilled their lust for 
booty. 

The trouble which might 
have ensued from a turn -up 
with these fellows is well illus- 
trated by the adventures of a 
neighbouring force. The same 
sort of thing occurred to a con- 
voy going up the road. The 
officer in charge of it, how- 
ever, took matters seriously 
instead of treating these comic 
walriors as a joke. The result 
was a stiff fight, the loss, I 
believe, of part of the convoy, 
and continuous raiding on the 
line of communication. On 
our side we never had any 
trouble on the line of com- 
munication, and for the rest of 
our time our people were able 
to come and go practically un- 
escorted up and down the road. 

As the road reaches the 
western extremity of the plain, 
it begins to rise more sharply. 
For five miles it winds upwards 
through ever-increasing hills, 
till suddenly it passes through 
@ nalrow gap in the range, 
and drops steeply down the 
escarpment of a deeply cut 
valley, which eventually opens 
into the Kara Su almost oppo- 
site Sennah. 

The south-western side of 
the range is quite different. 
to the east. On the east all 
is rolling uplands, leading by 
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almost imperceptible gradients 
to the summit of the range. 
There is hardly a hill to be 
seen up which a horseman could 
not ride, while all is bare open 
moorland. 

On the south-west side of 
the range, however, the hills 
drop steeply in great rocky 
cliffs to the bottom of deep 
valleys. At the bottom, in- 
stead of a bleak moorland, you 
drop into a land of fatness, of 
fruit — pomegranates, peaches, 
nectarines, and beautiful grapes. 
Never have I seen fruit growing 
in such luxuriance. A penny 
is sufficient to buy a great 
tray of lovely blushing peaches, 
dozens of them, all fat and ripe 
and juicy, delicious at the end 
of a long and thirsty march. 
Another twopence will provide 
cream and honey, and what 
better food can one want than 
peaches shredded with honey 
in a plate of cream. Most things 
in the East are disappointing. 
One hears great tales, but 
reality never approaches them. 
All up the road we had heard 
of the beauty of Persian Kurdi- 
stan and of its fruit. For once 
we were not disappointed, for 


reality surpassed anything 
which we could possibly have 
imagined. 


I do not think any of us will 
ever forget our first halt after 
descending the pass. We lay 
for an hour or more and rested 
on a grassy bank beside a 
running stream, all around 
us deep green boughs, laden 
with red and golden fruit ripe 
for the plucking,*the cooing of 
doves, the song of thrushes 
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and blackbirds, and above, the 
great shoulder of the mountain. 
It was hard to believe that we 
were still at war, and only a 
week or two before had been 
roasting in the July heat of 
the plains of Iraq. Even the 
birds conspired in producing 
the illusion of home. For here 
you will hardly see a bird 
that you would be surprised 
to meet beside a Scottish or a 
Devonshire stream. 

The road lay for some miles 
down this wonderful valley, 
in places so overgrown with 
the low boughs of the fruit- 
trees that there was hardly 
room for a horseman to pass. 
Presently it turned the corner 
of a ridge, and we found our- 
selves in the open valley of the 
Kara Su. At first, but for 
the brilliant sunshine and the 
bareness of the distant hills, 
we might have been in Eng- 
land—fields of ripening corn, 
meadows of lush riverside hay, 
and in the middle of the valley 
the Kara Su itself, clear, rip- 
pling, and swift, the very model 
of an English trout-stream. 
Only when we crossed the 
quaint old bridge and found, 
in the midst of all this plenty, 
@ woman newly dead from 
hunger, did we realise that we 
were still in Persia. 

Sennah itself lies up a side 
valley some three miles from 
the river. It is a curious town, 
a wonderful mixture of the 
filthy hovels of the poor and 
the palaces of the rich. Here 
you will see women and old 
men dying of hunger at the 
gates of the rich man’s man- 
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sion. Within is all the luxury 
of the garden of the thousand 
nights; without is squalor and 
filth undescribable. 

Never shall we forget the 
scenes which greeted us on 
our first arrival. Most of the 
way up to Persia we had 
marched through a country 
stricken with famine. We had 
seen children like skeletons, 
too weak to move, lying beside 
the road, while their parents 
begged for a morsel of bread. 
“Thank God we are free from 
that,’ we had said as we sur- 
veyed this fertile and prosper- 
ous-looking land. And here 
we now were in Sennah, with 
luxuriant crops all round, while 
the poor died at the rate of 
several hundred a day from 
sheer starvation, and died sepa- 
rated only by a few feet 
of stone wall from granaries 
stocked to overflowing. Men 
and women were actually being 
eaten by dogs in the streets, 
all in order that a few rich 
men might treble their capital 
by a corner in wheat. And 
that is how they tried to ex- 
cuse themselves when we dis- 
covered the situation and sought 
to put things right. The Ameri- 
cans, one of the most highly 
civilised nations in the world, 
made vast sums in corners. 
Why should not they? They 
had, however, improved on 
American business methods. 
For even the German-Ameri- 
can-Jew has certain human 
feelings. Even he would 
weaken in his blood-and-iron 
methods if he daily found one 
or two famine corpses huddled 


together on his doorstep. Not 
so the rich Persian. He is 
made of sterner stuff, and no 
amount of human suffering 
will make him forgo one penny 
of his profits. 

Obviously the first thing to 
do was to cope with the famine 
situation. Not only from the 
humanitarian point of view— 
and that, God knows, was ur- 
gent enough,—but for purely 
military reasons. We expected 
in the near future a considerable 
influx of troops. These had to 
be fed, and at the same time 
kept in health. Neither of these 
would be possible while the 
town was in such a state. 

Fortunately a very ener- 
getic Political Officer had joined 
the force. He soon had men 
on to ferret out stocks of grain 
in the town, and to discover 
their owners. A short visit 
was paid to each of these, and 
the matter soon righted itself. 
The most important of these 
grain -hoarders said, ‘God 
knows I love the poor. I would 
sell my grain below the market 
rate for their benefit if I could 
only bring it into the town 
through the tribes.” Well, we 
happened by that time to know 
that this particular gentleman 
was actually subsidising certain 
sections of the tribes to keep 
the roads unsafe, and so pre- 
vent importations until his last 
year’s stocks had been sold at 
a vast profit. Fortunately, he 
added, “‘I am a wretched man 
with no influence, and if any 
contractor would buy my grain 
on the spot at a cheap rate I 
would sell'it to him, but no 
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one will buy it for fear of the 
tribes on the road,” well know- 
ing that his arrangement with 
the tribes was quite sufficient 
to keep any contractors away. 
“Well,” we said, “we have 
the British Government behind 
us. You sell it to the British 
Government at the price you 
name, and we will see that it 
comes into the town, tribes or 
no tribes.”’ This line of action, 
coupled with a few stern but 
probably quite iiiegal tireats, 
soon put matters right. We 
only once had to make an 
actual import of grain, and 
that quite a small one, and 
yet a month or two later, even 
when we were feeding over a 
thousand troops on the place, 
the price of grain was some 
70 per cent lower than when 
we arrived. If the price showed 
signs of rising, we had only 
to send a telegram over the 
Persian telegraph-line to the 
Supply people at Hamadan 
asking them to prepare a con- 
voy for us, and down came the 
price again. I suppose the 
mere fact that the contents of 
our telegrams were obtained 
from the Persian operators by 
bribery was sufficient to make 
them appear genuine. It was 
not realised that all important 
communications, including or- 
ders countermanding these con- 
voys, were sent out by wireless, 
or, for that matter, that the 
Supply people in Hamadan 
were in such difficulties them- 
selves that they could not have 
spared us one ounce of grain. 
That is the Persian all over. 
Such information as he gets by 
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bribery or some underhand 
method he believes. What he 
is told in good faith he will not 
believe. As soon as one realises 
this fact, he becomes a much 
easier person to deal with. 
Soon we had two or three 
official bakeries running in the 
town supplying bread at cheap 
rates to the genuine poor. It 
shows the wonderful hypocrisy 
of the Persian that the most 
prominent supporters of those 
bakeries were now the same 
landowners who previously had 
been in the wheat ring and had 
been coining thousands out of 
the starvation of the poor. 
They knew it, and they knew 
that we knew it, yet they were 
neither ashamed nor abashed. 
Although bread was now 
available at reasonable rates, 
we found that the poor had 
no money and no means of 
earning money to pay for it, 
even at the low rates at which 
it was obtainable. We had 
therefore to start paid relief 
works of various kinds. There 
was, however, a great deal of 
urgent work in connection with 
the improvement of communi- 
cations and the preparation of 
winter billets for the troops, 
all of which were genuine mili- 
tary necessities. On to these 
we turned large numbers of 
starving women, and we paid 
them in good hard cash, a8 
well as giving them permits to 
buy bread from our bakeries. 
At one time we had nearly 
two thousand of these poor 
creatures at work, and a very 
wretched sight they were to 
begin with. 
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Personnel to supervise this 
was, of course, a great diffi- 
culty, as to be of any value 
it could not be entrusted to 
Persian officials. At last the 
right man for the job was dis- 
covered, one Private Ridge- 
way, of the 14th Hussars. Mon- 
sieur Ridgeway, as all the local 
people called him, was one of 
the most singular products of 
the British Army. He had 
knocked about the world a 
good deal during his service, 
had acquired an unusual fluency 
in soldier French and soldier 
Hindustani, and was now learn- 
ing soldier Persian very rapidly. 
He was a tiny man, a thorough 
Cockney, with the true Cockney 
mental agility, while with it 
all he obviously had strongly 
developed paternal instincts, 


for certainly he was a father to 


these poor wretches. In a few 
days there was nothing he did 
not know about his thousand 
odd Amazons. He could tell 
you all about their morals— 
which were keeping straight, 
which were likely to get into 
trouble, and which were “a 
bit flighty, but with no real 
harm in them.” He knew 
which were beginning to re- 
spond to better feeding and 
put on a bit of flesh, and he 
took it almost as a personal 
insult if any dared not to look 
better after she had been for 
&® few days under his charge. 
It was really embarrassing at 
an inspection of the labour 
corps to be asked to poke a 
respectable-looking old lady in 
the ribs, and to be asked if 
one did not think that she had 
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put on a bit more flesh since 
one was last round. And yet 
the good old thing resented it 
not a bit from Monsieur Ridge- 
way, whom they all adored. I 
asked him how he managed to 
get them all to look as clean 
as they did, for cleanliness is 
not normally one of the virtues 
of the Persian poor. ‘ Oh,” 
he said, “I learned them to 
wash in the river, and a rare 
difficult job it was too. The 
first time I took them down to 
the stream not one of them 
would touch water, so I jumps 
in myself and shows them how. 
It weren’t long before they fol- 
lowed me, and now we all does 
it first thing every morning.”’ 
I always meant to attend one 
of Ridgeway’s bathing parades, 
but somehow I could never 
summon up the necessary nerve. 
Nothing like that ever troubled 
Ridgeway, however, and I am 
sure he owed a great deal of 
his influence among them to 
his complete lack of anything 
approaching self-consciousness. 

The great difficulty with these 
women, as I think it always is 
in famine time, was to prevent 
young girls selling themselves 
or being sold to the rich men 
of the town. I am sure Ridge- 
way in his quiet way prevented 
a good deal of this. I know 
that on more than one occasion 
a formal complaint was lodged 
by prominent townsmen of their 
having received, to say the 
least of it, scant courtesy at 
Ridgeway’s hands. “ He would 
come smelling round these here 
girls of mine,” was his reply 
when a protesting son of a rich 
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banker in the town was dis- 
playing some useful bruises 
said to have been received at 
Ridgeway’s hands. Well, I 
suppose he has got his little 
bit of a shop now, somewhere 
within the sound of Bow Bells. 
I am sure he will not enjoy his 
evening cigarette any the worse 
for the way he looked after 
and cared for these poor girls. 
For he was one of nature’s 
gentlemen if ever there was one. 

Sennah is one of the great 
centres of the carpet-making 
industry in Persia, and before 
long we managed, by advances 
of money and some gentle 
pushing, to get this going again 
to a certain extent, and so 
employment for them was 
gradually obtained as our mili- 
tary works were completed. 
The price of bread, too, soon 
began to approach normal, and 
it actually went on falling all 
the time we were there in spite 
of a large influx of troops. 

One of the chief difficulties 
with which we had to contend 
in dealing with the local situa- 
tion was the fact that there 
was no actual governor in 
Sennah, although two were 
said to be on the way there. 
The post of governor of a 
province such as Kurdistan is 
usually much sought after. The 
governor of a Persian province 
does not, I believe, draw any 
pay, but he is given certain 
troops by the Central Govern- 
ment, and these he has to sup- 
port out of his own pocket. 
His stipend depends entirely 
on how much he can wring 
out of his unfortunate sub- 
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jects over and above what he 
has to send to Teheran in the 
form of revenue. Governor- 
ships are rated according to 
what a reasonably active and 
unscrupulous man can make 
out of the people during the 
two or three years he is 
likely to hold the appoint- 
ment. Kurdistan, I believe, is 
reckoned as a second-grade 
province, and the governor- 
ship is said to be worth some- 
thing like £250,000 sterling 
clear profit. Not only does 
this amount come straight out 
of the pockets of the inhabi- 
tants in addition to revenue 
sent to Teheran, but an enor- 
mous retinue and quite a useful 
standing army are also kept up, 
neither of which costs the gov- 
ernor or the Central Govern- 
ment a single penny. Practi- 
cally the whole of this comes 
out of the pockets of the 
poorer classes,the small farmers, 
and the small traders, for obvi- 
ously it would be bad policy 
to alienate the sympathies of 
the more wealthy and more 
powerful leaders who might 
either be able to offer direct 
opposition locally, or be rich 
enough to obtain the ear of 
the higher authorities in Tehe- 
ran. The burden thus placed 
on the local populace and the 
corruption which accompanies 
it are. almost unbelievable, un- 
less one has previous experience 
of government of Orientals by 
Orientals. 

While we were in Sennah a 
governor had actually been 
appointed, and had come as 
far as Kermanshah. Here he 
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had been deterred from journey- 
ing farther, owing to the reports 
of the dangers from the tribes 
on the road and the generally 
unsettled state of the country. 
He remained there some 
months, while he vainly en- 
deavoured to obtain more 
troops from Teheran. In the 
meantime his political oppon- 
ents had obtained the appoint- 
ment of another man in his 
place, although I believe the 
latter never got farther than 
Teheran. The Central Govern- 
ment, although willing to ap- 
point a second governor, was 
not prepared to commit itself 
so far as to cancel the original 
appointment, and presumably 
hoped that the fates would 
intervene on one side or the 
other, or that one of the two 
would oust the other without 


the necessity for them to arrive 


at a definite decision. For 
there is nothing so hateful to 
the vacillating Persian mind 
as to have to arrive at a final 
decision on any difficult ques- 
tion. We in Sennah, there- 
fore, were faced with a curious 
situation, though not, I believe, 
@ particularly unusual one in 
Persia. Not only did these 
two governors make appoint- 
ments to various posts by 
letter, but we also had an 
officiating governor in Sennah 
liself who was supposed to 
Calry on until the real incum- 
bent arrived. He also had his 
own clientéle appointed to all 
the more important posts in 
the district. If, therefore, we 
wished to find out who was 
Tesponsible for keeping order 
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on a particular road, we were 
usually referred to three sep- 
arate persons, each holding a 
perfectly good authority. If it 
was a question of a complaint 
for some breach of order, or 
anything of an equally un- 
pleasant nature, each referred 
us to the other, and said he 
had nothing to do with it. 
If, on the other hand, it was a 
question of providing a paid 
escort, or of any matter where 
there was money to be made or 
an opportunity for extortion, 
each of the three maintained 
that the responsibility and the 
privilege were his alone. The 
job of looking after an import- 
ant road is much sought after 
in these parts, for, although 
no pay and no subsidy is 
given, there is a fat harvest to 
be reaped from caravans and 
merchants as the price of their 
safe-conduct. Under present 
conditions, however, the mer- 
chants complained bitterly. 
They had no objection, they 
said, to paying blackmail to 
one person, for such is the 
immemorial custom of the coun- 
try. They did object, however, 
to having to pay it three times 
over to three different persons, 
each of whom was armed with 
a perfectly legal authority from 
a governor, and then having 
no certainty that their goods 
would get through in safety. 
Finally this matter began to 
affect the importation of our 
much-needed local supplies to 
such an extent that we were 
compelled to take matters into 
our own hands. As the acting 
governor was at any rate on 
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the spot and accessible, we 
let it be known that no ap- 
pointments would be recog- 
nised by the British Govern- 
ment unless made by a gover- 
nor or acting governor actually 
within the province. This 
cleared up the situation to a 
certain extent, as we were able 
through the political officer to 
strengthen very considerably 
the hands of men appointed 
locally, and also to see that 
their extortions were not too 
great to affect the importation 
of such supplies as we needed. 
Although the position of gov- 
ernor in Kurdistan carries very 
considerable advantages, pecu- 
niary and otherwise, it must 
not be thought that he lies 
altogether on a bed of roses. 
He has his own troubles to 
contend with, for all round him 
are great landowners and tribal 
chiefs, many of whom can 
raise a thousand sowars to 
back their requests. Squeezing 
the governor, too, is a sport 
which has several times been 
successfully carried out. It is 
said, for instance, that that 
cheerful little villain, Sirdar 
Rashid of Juanrud, a few years 
ago kidnapped a former gover- 
nor, and only let him go in 
exchange for a ransom of 30,000 
tomans. Apparently, however, 
the whole of this amount was 
never actually handed over. 
He was released on a cash 
payment of part of the ransom 
and a‘ signed and sealed promise 
for the rest. It shows the 


curious mentality of the Per- 
sian that Sirdar Rashid con- 
siders that he has a claim sus- 
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tainable at law for the balance, 
while the ex-governor considers 
that, by persuading his adver- 
sary to let him go without 
full payment in cash, he won 
a notable diplomatic victory, 
of which he is fully entitled to 
reap the reward. That holding 
a prominent Government ofii- 
cial to ransom is illegal never 
strikes the one, while to the 
other it never appears a matter 
for shame that a promise should 
not be kept. The ex-governor 
still resides in Sennah, and main- 
tains a large armed following. 
Sirdar Rashid, therefore, does 
not often appear in the town, 
and relations between them are 
still somewhat strained. 

Sirdar Rashid was a useful 
ally to us on occasions, and 
could put a very serviceable 
tribal force into the field. On 
one occasion, however, he scored 
off us heavily. It happened 
that one Sinjar Khan, a well- 
known outlaw, was giving a 
lot of trouble on the road to 
Sennah, looting caravans and 
making himself otherwise ob- 
jectionable. It was decided 
that his activities on our lines 
of communication could no 
longer be tolerated, and a mixed 
force of our troops and tribal 
levies was sent against him. 
His force was surrounded and 
captured, but he himself es- 
caped. While our troops were 
endeavouring to intercept his 
flight, our allies discovered and 
got away with all his accumu- 
lated loot, a pretty valuable 
treasure, said to include 10,000 
tomans of silver. Our political 
officer naturally pressed very 
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heavily for a share of this spoil 
of war to be handed over to 
the British Government, who 
had after all played the chief 
part in the operations. He was 
put off with various excuses. 
Finally, however, a beautiful 
Arab pony and a fine ambling 
mule were sent to us, with a mes- 
sage that, although the silver 
could not be traced, these two 
very valuable animals were sent 
as the British Government’s 
share. It was only some time 
later, when we were on the point 
of leaving the town, and long 
after these animals had been 
issued as remounts, that we 
heard their true history. It 
appears that during the opera- 
tions some of our tribal allies 
had met a Persian gentleman 
on the road with his household. 
Although he was merely a 
peaceful traveller, and had noth- 
ing whatever to do with the 
matter, the two animals in 
question were stolen from him. 
After a time, however, it trans- 
pired that the Persian gentle- 
man was not the innocuous 
private individual that he 
appeared to be. He was, in- 
deed, closely related to a very 
highly placed personage in 
Teheran. This came to the 
knowledge of the chiefs, who 
found themselves in a highly 
embarrassing situation. A 
hasty consultation followed, and 
some bright individual sug- 
gested that the British Govern- 
ment were the people who 
could most easily bear the 
blame. The animals were there- 
fore hastily passed on to us, 
and accepted in all innocence. 


For the first week or two 
we were in Sennah we had an 
interesting but strenuous time. 
During this period we were 
chiefly occupied in getting into 
as close touch as possible with 
the local situation and the local 
personages of importance, in 
trying to ascertain what their: 
ideas on the situation were, 
and in endeavouring through 
them to tap the more likely 
sources of recruiting. 

This was a difficult and un- 
satisfactory business. It would 
be easy to get as many re- 
cruits as we wanted of a sort. 
Any decent pay would bring in 
hundreds of them. But none 
of the class who came forward 
would be of any use, for in 
Persia good fighting men are 
as scarce a8 wild sheep, and as 
difficult to catch, while they 
are generally family retainers 
of one or another of the local 
chiefs. There are only two 
classes likely to be of any 
value—the tribesmen, and the 
peasant followers of the local 
Aghawat (landed gentry). The 
former know no master, they 
are difficult to control, and 
almost impossible to discipline, 
while the latter would only 
serve if allowed to do so by 
their feudal chiefs, who, we 
soon came to the conclusion, 
were at least as well disposed 
towards the Turks as to our- 
selves. 

Tribesmen could, it is true, be 
used for certain temporary duty 
—for raids against convoys or 
against other hostile tribes ; 
but it was out of the question 
to hope that they would be of 
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any use against a regular or 
even partially regular force. 

We therefore decided that, 
while making such arrange- 
ments with the tribes as would 
allow us to draw on them for 
temporary duty under their 
own leaders when required, we 
would endeavour to obtain re- 
cruits for our standing force 
from the settled peasant class. 
This was, however, a slow 
business. Every landowner 
naturally objected to losing 
the cultivators of his land, 
while all the time Turkish 
intrigue was working hard 
against us. It was indeed only 
after the most strenuous efforts 
that our first half company 
was enlisted. Then came bad 
news from all around. Dun- 
sterforce was compelled to evac- 
uate Baku, large Turkish forces 


began to concentrate round 
Tabriz, our troops were chased 
out of Mianeh, while our next- 
door neighbours at Bijar were 


sorely pressed by superior 
forces. Everywhere things be- 
gan to look black from the 
British point of view, and re- 
cruiting became almost im- 
possible. 

To make matters worse, our 
immediate opponents, the con- 
siderable Turkish forces at 
Saqiz, began to show signs of 
moving forward. The situation 
at Sennah was rendered none 
the easier by the fact that the 
town contains 6000 or 7000 
armed men, not taking into con- 
sideration the tribes all round, 
all of whom were potential 
enemies in the event of the 
Turks gaining a decided advan- 
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tage. Sennah was, moreover, a 
place of considerable strategical 
importance, for it is an obvious 
jumping-off place for an ad- 
vance against either Hamadan 
or Kermanshah, and its cap- 
ture by the Turks would have 
constituted a very serious men- 
ace to the long lines of com- 
munication between Persia and 
the army in Mesopotamia. To 
add to our anxiety, accurate in- 
formation of the Turkish move- 
ments to the north was very 
difficult to obtain. The Turkish 
forces were some six or seven 
marches away, and between us 
was a barren waste of country 
patrolled by hostile tribes, and 
over which there was no regular 
traffic. This made it very 
difficult to pass intelligence 
agents through, and many of 
our spies were captured by the 
tribes. The fog of war was, 
in fact, very difficult to pene- 
trate. 

Soon, however, there was a 
change of command and a 
change of policy in North- 
West Persia, and things began 
to improve very rapidly. A 
military policy was devised to 
meet the situation, and the 
good results were obvious even 
in an out-of-the-way place like 
ours. Not only were we given 
definite instructions as to the 
réle of our force, but we were 
supplied regularly with informa- 
tion collected and collated at 
headquarters. Shortly after- 
wards we were told to take 
over @ considerable force which 
was being raised from the 
Armenian refugees and was 
being sent up to us. A day 
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later we were on the move 
down the road to meet them. 

I do not think any of us 
are likely to forget quickly 
our meeting with our new 
army. We had ridden two or 
three days down the road to- 
wards Hamadan, when sud- 
denly over a rise ahead of us 
appeared masses of what we 
at first took to be Cossacks. 
On closer inspection, these 
proved to be the advanced- 
guard of our Armenians. At 
first sight it seemed that we 
had got hold of a force which 
was ready for anything. Nearer 
acquaintance, however, showed 
that things were not as rosy 
a8 they looked. The force had 
been very hastily raised, and 
had been sent off before it could 
be fully equipped. Almost all 
the most important items of 
equipment, such as greatcoats, 
cooking apparatus, and service- 
able boots, were wanting. These 
we knew, given a little time, 
we could make good in Sennah. 
But two things were beyond 
our power to cope with in a 
hurry — broken morale and 
worn-out horses. 

To get an idea of the state 
of affairs, it must be remem- 
bered that only a month or so 
before these people had formed 
part of the broken and dis- 
organised rout which had 
poured into Hamadan from 
the north-west. They were all 
terribly weakened physically by 
their experiences, and to crown 
all, as we discovered later, they 
were badly infected with in- 
fluenza, which, in their weak- 
ened state, attacked them with 


terrible severity. The horses 
were naturally in a worse state 
than the men. For they had 
also been campaigning for 
months, while they had had 
to carry their riders back 
through the desolate mountain 
tracts for some hundreds of 
miles to Hamadan, where little 
grass and no grain’ had been 
obtainable. 

The first difficulty with which 
we found ourselves faced was 
the language problem. These 
people talk a terrible tongue 
called Syriac, which appears 
to consist entirely of words be- 
ginning with Tz and Sz and Prz, 
and is beyond the capabilities 
of anybody but a linguistic 
genius. Our first efforts when 
we met them at making our- 
selves understood were not very 
successful. We tried signs, we 
tried bad Persian, bad Arabic, 
and still worse French, all to 
no purpose. Presently we be- 
gan to get a little bit heated, 
and then the situation was 
suddenly saved. A voice from 
the ranks was heard remark- 
ing, ‘Gee whiz! ain’t the colonel 
peppery,” or words to that 
effect, in the best American. 
We found the speaker was an 
interpreter, worth his weight in 
gold. He was a pure Armenian 
from Van, but he had been 
schooled in an American mis- 
sion, and had lived for a con- 
siderable time in New York 
and Chicago. 

It was a toilsome business 
shepherding this force to Sen- 
nah. Never have we felt quite 
so brutal as when we urged the 
stragglers on up the road, for 
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on they had to go. Every day 
we were absent might mean the 
arrival of the Turks in Sennah, 
while we could not leave strag- 
glers behind to the tender 
mercies of the Kurds, their 
natural enemies. In spite of 
all our efforts, however, we 
could not get them all along. 
Many of them were obviously 
very ill indeed, and had to be 
carried ; nor could we discover 
what was the matter with 
them. Interrogation through 
the interpreter as to their 
symptoms did not help much. 
All that he could find out from 
them was that they felt very 
tired. Tired they were indeed, 
for they had influenza in its 
most deadly form, and several 
of them had to be buried before 
we reached our destination, 
and before we could give them 
proper shelter and proper medi- 
cal treatment. 

We had arranged for a hos- 
pital of forty beds to be got 
ready in Sennah from such 
supplies as could be purchased 
locally. As soon as we arrived 
this was filled to overflowing, 
and many of the sick had to 
lie on the floor. The whole 
medical staff available con- 
sisted of our one doctor, who 
had recently received a bullet- 
wound through his arm and 
should have been in hospital 
himself, and one British nurs- 
ing orderly. These two did 
wonderful work in spite of 
shortage of drugs, lack of 
trained assistance, and of al- 
most everything else that 
was wanted for the comfort 
of the sick. 
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This influenza period seems 
like a horrible nightmare now. 
In the first week we had over 
forty deaths from it. I shall 
never forget going round the 
hospital early one morning 
to see how things were getting 
on. During the night there 
had been some eight deaths in 
the crowded wards. Neither 
the doctor nor his assistant had 
had a moment’s rest all night. 
Both were pale and trembling 
from sheer exhaustion, while 
the doctor himself was almost 
fainting from the pain of his 
wounded arm. These two had 
been round and round the 
wards all night looking after 
the sick and dying, and en- 
deavouring to get the hastily 
appointed Armenian hospital 
orderlies to pay some sort of 
attention to their duties. These 
latter were, until they were 
made to see light, brutally 
callous to their sick comrades, 
and the sternest measures were 
necessary to make them pay 
any attention to the discharge 
of their duties. The horrors 
of the night were added to by 
one very curious habit which 
the Armenian shares with most 
wild animals. When he feels 
that his end is near, he always 
tries to crawl away to die in 
some dark corner where he will 
be hidden from his fellows. 
Until this characteristic was 
known, and until some disci- 
pline was driven into the Ar- 
menian orderlies, some grue- 
some discoveries were made. 
The doctor going his rounds 
came to a ward where the 
orderly in charge was tem- 
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porarily absent. He saw @ 
pair of legs projecting from a 
store cupboard. Thinking it 
was the orderly taking a quiet 
nap, he seized one foot and 
gave it a good tug. Out came 
the corpse of one of the patients. 
Others were found under the 
beds, and even in a dark cup- 
board under the stairs. 

In a day or two things grew 
better. Discipline amongst the 
orderlies improved, while our 
Political Officer, who had a 
nose like a ferret, discovered 
that the Russians when they 
evacuated the town had left 
quite a large store of drugs 
behind them. These were in 
possession of a certain Persian 
apothecary, who was amassing 
a considerable sum of money 
by selling them in the town. 
We had a short conversation 
with this gentleman, and on 


his discovering the effect which 
military necessity might have, 
even on the person of a neutral 
subject, he was only too ready 
to hand over the stores left 


by our late allies. Good food, 
regular exercise, and above all 
things discipline, began to have 
their effect, and daily the sick 
Tate grew less. Soon men and 
horses began to lose their dis- 
pirited and starved look, and 
to move like living things and 
not like incarnations of misery. 

The inculcation of disci- 
pline was, in a mob like 
this, a very difficult ‘matter. 
Most of their own officers 
were surprisingly inefficient and 
quite incapable of controlling 
their men. They had most of 
them been, according to their 
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story, generals and major- 
generals in their own army. 
This did not, however, appear 
to have improved their military 
knowledge or their power of 
maintaining discipline, while it 
gave them a marked reluctance 
at first to serve under British 
captains and subalterns. <A 
little tact and a little firmness, 
however, soon put this right. 
Then again we had a company 
of Bolsheviks—the real article 
—with soldiers’ and _ sailors’ 
delegates complete, who had 
views on how the force should 
be run and who should com- 
mand it. It did.not take long 
to correct these erroneous ideas, 
and after the first interview 
the delegates retired into a 
back seat, or perhaps I should 
say a retired position, for I do 
not fancy they hankered much 
after sitting for some days. 
It was, in fact, a long and 
sometimes disheartening busi- 
ness trying to make soldiers 
out of these people, but gradu- 
ally all these little difficulties 
settled themselves, and they 
began at least to look and be- 
have like soldiers. 
Apropos of this, a Persian 
Agha one day made a very 
interesting remark tome. “‘ We 
people of, Sennah think that 
you British are a very wonder- 
ful race,” he said. ‘“ Why 
so?” said I. “Oh,” he said, 
‘in the last few years we have 
had Russian armies and Turkish 
armies and God knows who 
else here in Sennah. Now we 
have got Armenians, and every- 
body knows that Armenians 
are true sons of dogs, and are 
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the biggest thieves and scoun- 
drels with which the Almighty 
has inflicted the suffering uni- 
verse. And yet since they have 
been here we have no reports 
of thefts. No persons have 
been injured by them, while 
our women walk in safety and 
uninsulted through the streets. 
What is more, these Armenians 
look and behave like soldiers, 
far more so than did either 
Turks or Russians. Yet you 
never seem to beat them as the 
Russians and Turks beat their 
soldiers.” 

It was interesting to see, 
as the troops improved in 
appearance and became more 
like a real fighting force, 
and our position was more 
secure, how our popularity with 
the Persians began to increase. 
At first it was even difficult 
at times to obtain interviews 
with the leading men, who 
seemed always to be sick or 
out of town when we wished 
to see them. Now we were 
almost overwhelmed with per- 
sons seeking interviews, with 
invitations to meals and to 
pleasure parties. All the local 
leaders appeared to be deter- 
mined to convince us of their 
friendship and sympathy for 
the British Government. As a 
rule, these interviews were 
pretty boring, but occasionally 
they became amusing, especially 
—as happened by mistake on 
more than one-occasion—when 
two of them got admitted at 
once. Then the proceedings 
would run somewhat as fol- 
lows :— 

(Enter first Persian.) 

Self. ““ You are welcome. I 
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hope your honour is in good 
health. Be pleased to seat 
yourself.” 

First Persian (seating himself 
on the extreme edge of a chair). 
“Thank you. Through your 
honour’s kindness I have be- 
come well. It is true that I 
had a slight heaviness in my 
stomach this morning, but the 
sight of your honour’s counte- 
nance has relieved all that. I 
am now, thanks be to God, in 
robust health.” 

Self. “‘ Thanks be to God.” 

Chorus (from all followers, 
&c.) “‘ Thanks be to God.” 

(Enter second Persian, look- 
ing rather disgruntled at finding 
first Persian there. All get up 
and shake hands.) 

Self. “You are welcome. I 
hope your honour is well. Be 
pleased to seat yourself.” 

Second Persian (also seating 
himself on the extreme edge of 
a chair). “Thank you. From 
your honour’s good wishes I 
have become well. It is true 
that I had a slight headache 
this morning, but from the 
sight of your honour’s smile I © 
have become well.” 

Self. “ Thanks be to God.” 

Chorus. ‘ Thanks be to God.” 

Self (to first Persian). “ You 
know Mr —— (second Per- 


sian).”” 
First Persian. “‘ Yes, I know 
Mr ——, and it is a great 


pleasure to find such a dis- 
tinguished man here. Mr —— 
is well known for his piety, 
for his honesty, and for his 
good works. He is @ true 
gentleman, and what he says is 
the truth. Of all the persons in 
this city he is the most dis- 
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tinguished for his love and his 
friendship for the benign British 
Government.” 

Self. “I am sure that is 
true.” 

Chorus. ‘‘ That is true.” 

Second Persian makes a suit- 
able reply. Then ensues a 
laboured and very polite con- 
versation all about nothing. 
After that follows a horrible 
pause. I rack my brains for 
@ suitable remark to make. 
The two Persians, each deter- 
mined to outstay the other, 
shuffle their feet, and gaze 
round the room, examining 
each object in turn with the 
minutest inquisitiveness. Fin- 
ally the second Persian de- 
cides that the first Persian is 
determined to outstay him at 
all costs, and that there is no 
chance of getting down to 
business. 

Second Persian. “I really 
came to ask if your Excellency 
would bring his presence to 
my poor house and deign to 
partake of some wretched food 
there. This is Kurdistan, and 
we Kurds are rough-and-ready 
in our hospitality, but our 
national dishes will he placed 
before your honour, if your 
honour will be pleased to issue 
orders as to when he will bring 
his presence there.” 

Self. “Nothing will give 
me greater pleasure. I will 
come the day after to-morrow, 
if God wills.” 

Second Persian and Chorus. 
‘If God wills.” 

Second Persian takes his de- 
parture after suitable leave- 
taking and polite speeches from 
everybody. 
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First Persian draws his chair 
up as close to me as possible. 
He gazes at all the doors and 
windows, partly to impress me 
with the importance of his 
business, and partly to make 
sure that nobody can overhear. 

First Persian. “ Your honour 
heard what I said about Mr —— 
just now. Well, of course I 
had to say all that because 
he was present. But in reality 
he has no religion; he is 
utterly wanting in truth, and 
he is an arrant oppressor of 
the poor. As for his love for 
the British—well, with whom 
should a dog consort but with 
a dog? He is almost a Turk, 
and naturally he loves the 
Turks. He is in fact little 
better than a paid spy in 
Turkish employ. I solemnly 
warn you against him.” 

After this he really begins 
to come to business, and to 
tell me what he wants, which 
is invariably money, or an 
appointment where money can 
be extorted, disguised under 
the promises of the great assist- 
ance he can give to the British 
cause. Yet he finally departs, 
thinking that he has impressed 
one greatly with his honesty 
and reliability. 

Sometimes, however, one does 
pick up interesting sidelights 
at interviews of this nature. 
When the tide had begun to 
turn on the Western Front and 
the German armies were being 
gradually pressed back out of 
France, we used to have the 
daily wireless bulletin published 
in the city. At first, however, 
no one would believe any of 
our news, which was regarded 
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purely as what they call “‘ Pra- 
paganda.” It came to my 
notice, after a time, however, 
that the townspeople had sud- 
denly begun to believe the 
news items which we published. 
I commented on this to one of 
my visitors, who happened to 
be a man of more than average 
intelligence, and asked him 
what was the reason for this 
change. “Oh,” he said, “ that 
is easily explained. As long 
as all the news you published 
was good, no one would believe 
it. Then one day you published 
a bulletin saying that your 
troops had been compelled to 
evacuate Baku, which affected 
us here far more nearly than 
any event in France. If you 
published unfavourable news 
about the local situation, it 
seemed to us that you would 
not fear to publish the truth 
about happenings in other 
theatres.”” Rather an inter- 
esting tip when dealing with 
the question of publicity. 

In spite of their own un- 
truthfulness and of their deep 
suspicion of other peoples’ 
veracity, we found the Persians 
in some ways very credulous. 
At the army cookery schools, 
hopeful soldier cooks are taught 
to make very delicious beef- 
steak and kidney puddings, 
which from their size, shape, 
and pallid appearance are known 
to the soldiery as ‘‘ Babies’ 
Heads.” It happened that we 
had as a mess cook a soldier 
who was a real expert in the 
production of these estimable 
but satisfying delicacies. Some 
of us were away from head- 
quarters for a few days, and 
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had been living on rather short 
commons. One of our number, 
being more than ordinarily 
hungry, bethought himself of 
this particular dainty, and de- 
termined that beef-steak and 
kidney pudding should form 
his first meal on arrival. He 
therefore wired to the Mess 
President as follows: “‘ Please 
have babies’ heads ready lunch 
to-morrow,” This wire was, 
of course, shown to all his 
friends by a pale-faced and 
frightened Persian telegraph op- 
erator. Consternation reigned, 
all children were kept indoors, 
houses were locked up, and 
when we entered the town 
next day it was as a city of 
the dead. 

I must say that, with all 
his faults, the Persian is a 
charming host, although he is 
apt to be too attentive when 
one wishes for a little soli- 
tude. I shall always remember 
my first visit to one of the 
leading members of the great 
Kurdish family of the Wakils 
of Ardelan, who are people 
of very great importance in 
these parts. I was met at the 
door by the old gentleman 
himself, and led by the hand 
into his hall of state. This is 
an immense room of the usual 
Persian shape—that is to say, 
shaped like a “‘ T,” with a very 
long head and a very short 
stem. The head of the “T” 
is entirely fronted by enormous 
ornamental glass windows open- 
ing on to a formal garden where 
fountains play in marble tanks, 
shaded by green foliage, pome- 
granates, chenars, and vines. 
The stem of the “T” forms 
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almost a small separate cham- 
ber, and here is the seat of 
honour, and here you sit on 
sik mattresses, talk, drink 
coffee, and gaze on the greenery 
without. What struck one 
was the complete simplicity 
of it all: the great bare hall 
with snow-white walls, the only 
furniture being the silk ‘ dos- 
haks ’ (mattresses) on which 
you sit, a low carved stool of 
some dark wood on which 
coffee and tea is brought, and 
the magnificent carpet on the 
floor. Of all the things I have 
seen in the East I think this 
carpet took my fancy most. 
It was made all in one piece, 
to fit this huge room, and was 
of perfect simplicity, alternate 
narrow strips of creamy grey 
and the very deepest peacock 
blue. The house, they say, was 
finished three hundred years 
ago. The carpet was started 
a8 soon as the designs for the 
house were completed, but was 
not finished until the house 
had been inhabited for fifty 
years, five generations of the 
most expert carpet-makers in 
Sennah having worked on it. 
It is five times as large as any 
other carpet I have ever seen, 
and yet the stitch is as fine as 
that of the finest prayer-rug, 
while the colour is absolutely 
true throughout. It shows not 
a sign of wear from the genera- 
tions of feet which have passed 
over it, and which have only 
served to polish it until it has 
the sheen of the finest silk. 
Too often, however, the beauty 
of the rooms and the glorious 
carpets is destroyed by their 

associated with highly 


ornate gilt mouldings, red plush 
cushions, or that common 
horror in Persia, a cheap cut- 
glass chandelier. 

Pleasanter than any indoor 
hospitality were some of the 
shooting picnics arranged for 
us by the local chiefs. Not 
that there was much shooting 
done at them, but they gave 
us a chance of seeing new bits 
of country, of meeting some of 
the tribal chiefs, who are far 
more at home and more com- 
municative in the saddle and 
in the open air than in a city 
audience hall, and of watching 
the tribal horsemen in their 
own element. The day would 
generally consist of a ride out 
for some miles into the hills 
to our rendezvous, then two 
or three drives for chikor, fol- 
lowed by a pleasant lunch laid 
out under the trees by a 
stream. 

These outdoor meals in Persia 
are always delightful, and the 
Persian is an adept at doing 
them well. Persian cookery 
is very nice for a change, if 
a trifle elaborate and some- 
what overspiced to our taste. 
What always fascinated us at 
these meals was the variety of 
bread. This varies from the 
finest ‘‘ Lowash,” in great sheets 
as thin as fine paper, to brown 
scones of coarse flour, which 
would not look amiss on a 
Scottish  shepherd’s table. 
There are often fourteen or 
fifteen kinds of it on the table 
at once, and of its quality the 
Persian is particularly careful— 
far more so than we are. He 
is not prepared to put his trust 
in the local baker, and all his 
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bread is made in his own 
house by his own womenfolk. 
I used to love watching a 
Persian woman making bread 
in one of their outdoor ovens. 
It is a wonderfully skilful per- 
formance. The oven consists of 
a large earthenware jar, like a 
large-mouthed water jar, buried 
mouth upwards in the ground. 
This is filled with hot, clear, 
wood embers, till it is almost 
red-hot within; then it is 
emptied, and baking begins. 
In the meantime the bread has 
been kneaded into large lumps 
of dough. So soon as the oven 
is hot enough the old lady 
picks off a bit of dough of the 
correct size, works it in her 
hands till it is shaped like a 
large round scone, then sud- 
denly she begins passing it 
rapidly from one hand to the 
other, and it seems to grow 
and spread of its own accord 
till it becomes as thin as paper, 
and perhaps two feet across. 
She then with a quick move- 
ment transfers it to the convex 
surface of a big cloth pad, to 
which it adheres. The pad is 
then heid by one side, passed 
into the oven, and thumped 
against the inside of the jar. 
This transfers the bread to the 
inside of the oven, to which it 
sticks till it is cooked. It is 
performed so quickly that the 
eye can hardly follow the move- 
ments, and a few seconds or 
so are all that are required to 
shape a flap of bread and put 
it into the oven to cook. At 
our picnic meals this ‘used to 
be done on the spot, so that 
we had a continual succession 
of piping hot bread always 
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ready, delicious with lots of 
fresh butter. 

The shooting was never very 
successful, but for all that used 
to be most enjoyable. I must 
say that my military soul used 
to be consumed with covetous- 
ness when I watched the beaters 
mounted on their wiry little 
ponies crossing at a good fast 
pace ground which would be 
accounted difficult on foot. 
Surely the mounted Kurd 
stands first of the races of the 
world for mobility on the moun- 
tain-side, and I longed for 
three or four hundred of them 
trained as light cavalry, or 
even as mounted infantry. Two 
or three of them would spot a 
covey of birds on the ground, 
would gallop round them, put 
them up with a shot from the 
saddle, and then gallop for- 
ward to watch them cross the 
line of guns, If a bird was 
dropped by the guns, there 
would be a race by a dozen of 
them to see who could reach 
it first, and again and again 
I have seen a sowar pick up 
a bird without dismounting 
while cantering down a stiff 
hillside. All this was done 
on typical chikor ground t00, 
and those who have shot chikor 
in the East will know what 
that means. A few of them 
had falls, but that did not 
worry the rest, even when one 
of them had to be carried off 
unconscious on a litter. The 
risk of a riding accident is, 
however, the least of the dan- 
gers attendant on a PersiaD 
shoot. Bullets are what one 
chiefly fears, and I have seen 
battles where the ground be- 
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tween the opposing forces was 
less effectively swept by fire. 
The advancing line of mounted 
beaters numbers several hun- 
dred sowars, all of whom dis- 
play individual initiative in 
hunting birds and in discharg- 
ing their rifles in any direction 
they please. The guests, too, 
to whom the birds are being 
driven, are many of them just 
as excitable and equally dan- 
gerous. As the birds begin to 
pass over the line, they fire 
in every direction, often with 
bullets or slugs. It is easy 
enough to select a stand for 
oneself where one will be be- 
hind a ridge, and so compara- 
tively safe from frontal fire 
from the beaters. It is not 
so easy to make oneself secure 
from close range enfilade fire 
from fellow-guests at the same 
time. So great is the con- 
fusion, and so heavy the firing 
on all sides, that the part- 
ridges themselves become be- 
wildered and half-mesmerised 
by it, and it is no uncommon 
thing for them to be ridden 
down and captured alive by 
the horsemen. 

One hears wonderful tales 
of the marksmanship on horse- 
back of some of these sowars, 
but so far as my experience 
goes these are greatly exagger- 
ated. There is always, how- 
ever, some wonderful sowar 
Somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood who never fails to hit 
the mark, but somehow when 
one wants to see him perform 
he is always sick or has just 
departed on a journey. Some 
of these famous warriors have 
& great reputation, which [gives 


them a very high value in 
inter-tribal warfare, and they 
command high terms as soldiers 
of fortune. 

The ordinary inter - tribal 
fights are very interesting and 
amusing affairs, and are gener- 
ally much enjoyed by all who 
take part in them. They have 
just a sufficient spice of danger 
to give them zest to the young, 
while they are not sufficiently 
dangerous to cause any serious 
anxiety to the relatives of the 
participators. I should put 
the element of danger as slightly 
greater than in fox-hunting, 
and as slightly less than in pig- 
sticking, and so, when one takes 
into consideration the fresh air 
and exercise involved, one can 
easily see that they are a fine 
form of sport. They are con- 
ducted something on the follow- 
ing lines. We will suppose that 
the quarrel takes place over 
the ownership of some par- 
ticular piece of land. One 
tribe—we will call them the 
Sheikh Ishmaeli—sends a force 
to occupy the disputed terri- 
tory. The opposition party, 
the Sursuri, sends a long written 
protest. The Sheikh Ishmaeli 
reply, “The land is ours, and 
we intend to hold it at all 
costs. Come and take it from 
us if you dare.” The Sursuri 
then threaten to raise an army 
of thousands of men and sweep 
the Sheikh Ishmaeli off the 
face of the earth. The Sheikh 
Ishmaeli bravely say that they 
will fight till not a drop of 
blood remains in their bodies. 
Finally it is decided to hold 
a pitched battle on a particular 
day, and both sides prepare 

























their strength for the decisive 
struggle. The day comes. In 
the early morning the opposing 
sides are drawn up just out 
of rifle range of each other, 
and everybody explains loudly 
to his friends what deeds of 
valour he is about to perform, 
how he loves the smell of gun- 
powder, and what a “ drinker 
of blood” he is. After a con- 
siderable amount of persuasion 
and a great display of modesty, 
a certain number of sowars 
ride out from one side and give 
an equestrian display in the 
area between the two forces, 
challenging representatives of 
the other side to mounted 
combat, and explaining the 
awful fate which will overtake 
any one rash enough to accept 
their challenge. This challenge 
is accepted by the champions 
of the other side, and a combat 
ensues. The combatants give 
a wonderful display of trick 
riding, circling about at great 
speed, showing off the paces 
of their steeds and their own 
agility in the saddle. Shots 
are actually exchanged too, 
but at such a distance as to 
reduce the danger of casualties 
to a minimum. Sometimes, 
however, men are wounded or 
even actually killed. The latter 
case is a major disaster to the 
side involved, which generally 
acknowledges itself defeated, 
and retires forthwith. Such a 
bloodthirsty termination, how- 
ever, does not usually take place, 
and the second stage of the 
battle then commences. The 
two main forces advance until 
there is some chance of a 
bullet traversing the space in- 
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tervening between the two 


armies, and general fire ig 
opened by both sides. Here 
again, as the distance is great, 
there is no extreme risk of 
casualties, but occasionally 
horses, and sometimes even 
men, are hit. If still neither 
side retires, it becomes clear 
that sterner measures are neces- 
sary. About this time, how- 
ever, it usually occurs to the 
leaders on either side that 
a prolongation of the battle 
will not only lead to unneces- 
sary bloodshed, but may even 
place them in personal danger. 
A parley ensues, and a sort of 
committee of umpires is selected 
who will decide who has won 
the battle. These arrive at a 
decision by a sort of reckoning 
up of the advantages gained 
by either side. One side has 
lost two horses hit, the other 
one man—so many points to 
each ; but the matter is finally 
adjusted by a count up of the 
numbers actually present on 
each side, the strongest, of 
course, being adjudged vic- 
torious. This is not, however, 
quite so simple as it sounds, 
for there are many famous 
warriors present on either side, 
some of whom have to be 
reckoned as equal to twenty- 
five ordinary men, some to 
fifteen, and so on, while a 
further complication is intro- 
duced by the allotment of 
marks for the tactical strength 
of the combatants’ positions. 
After an immense amount of 
eloquence by the leaders of both 
sides, a decision is at length 
reached, and both sides g0 
off home quite contentedly, to 
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tell wonderful tales of the 
deeds of slaughter which they 
have accomplished. The only 
people who really suffer are any 
unfortunate neutrals who may 
happen to live near the scene 
of action. Unless these are 
strong enough to protect them- 
selves, they are apt to find 
their houses and their fields 
looted by one side or the other, 
or sometimes by both. 

Our own attempts at enter- 
taining the local magnates were 
not always as successful as we 
wished, although we did our 
best to return such hospitality 
as we received. For one thing, 
@ mess equipped only for ser- 
vice conditions is not an ideal 
place for giving state banquets, 
while the vagaries of the Per- 
sian cook, whom we enlisted in 
the hope of being able to 
produce food suited to the 
palates of our guests, were 
always giving us cause for em- 
barrassment. One of our first 
efforts at entertaining on a 
large scale was a dinner-party 
which we gave to some of the 
leaders of the Christian element 
in the town, including the Chal- 
dean Bishop: We had warned 
the cook that he was to produce 
something really good in the 
way of a meal, and this he 
certainly did in accordance with 
his own lights. Unfortunately 
his ideas ran chiefly to quan- 
tity. It must be admitted 
that all the courses he set 
before us were beautifully 
cooked, and of all of them 
the Bishop partook freely and 
With evident enjoyment. After 
the twelfth course had ap- 
peared, however, I began to 
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notice a strained look appear- 
ing on that wortay’s face, so I 
sent out privately to the cook 
and inquired how many courses 
were to follow. “I have only 
prepared eight more,” was the 
reply, “ but if your Excellency 
wishes more he has only to 
send word and they will be 
prepared.” The cook was, I 
fancy, a trifle hurt when I sent 
out word that on no account 
were more than two more 
dishes to be set before us. I 
flatter myself to this day that, 
although I hurt the cook’s 
feelings, I saved the Bishop’s 
life, for he was a trier if ever 
there was one, and I am sure 
he would have risked death 
from a surfeit rather than 
slight the good food placed 
before him by his hosts. One 
thing, however, did make a 
thoroughly good impression on 
him. We had managed all 
through our travels to preserve 
in fairly decent condition a 
box of really good cigars, and 
all the trouble taken to pre- 
serve these was well repaid by 
the worthy prelate’s obvious 
enjoyment of them after dinner, 
and the joy with which he 
accepted a few to take away 
in his pocket when he left. 
A year or two later I met him 
again at the Chief Commis- 
sioner’s house in Baghdad. On 
my inquiring whether there 
was anything that I could do 
for him, he asked rather shyly 
whether I could obtain for 
him a box of these same cigars. 
Fortunately I was able to do 
so, and I have often hoped 
that he had lots of peaceful 
moments in which to enjoy 

































them, for the life of a Christian 
bishop in a country like this 
is not one which admits of 
much quiet leisure. 

Presently news arrived of 
General Allenby’s defeat of 
the Turks in Palestine, and 
soon it became obvious that 
all danger from the Turks was 
at an end, so we were not 
surprised when orders came 
for us to march our legions 
down to railhead on the bor- 
ders of Iraq. It was thought 
advisable to give a demonstra- 
tion of our strength to the 
various tribes inhabiting the 
Guran and Zohab, and so we 
brought our force out that way 
instead of down the main road 
through Kermanshah. The 
route we took was quite un- 
known at the time, so we had 
a very interesting trip, and 
this was made more pleasant, 
as the Turks having been 
definitely defeated, and all dan- 
ger of tribal hostilities having 
been removed, we were able to 
devote a lot of our time to 
making little expeditions to 
one side or the other of our 
route, visiting the tribal chiefs 
and doing some shooting. I 
always think that the odd 
afternoon’s shooting which one 
gets on the march in a strange 
land beats any regular form of 
shikar trip. One never knows 
what the day will bring forth. 
Sometimes it will be a walk 
over swampy ground, with the 
chance of duck, snipe, or cock. 
On other days one will sight a 
flock of bustard, and great 
will be one’s jubilation if one 
succeeds in obtaining one or 
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two of these magnificent birds, 
It is the Great European Bus- 
tard which one gets in these 
high open valleys — splendid 
creatures, and well worth the 
many laborious hours we spent 
in their pursuit. Sometimes, 
too, we would get news of wild 
sheep or ibex from the local 
Kurds, and one of us would 
go after these, but I am afraid 
we were not successful in this 
respect. We saw them occa- 
sionally, but where every one 
carries a gun they are remark- 
ably adept at keeping a whole 
skin, and after all one would 
be very lucky to bring off a 
successful stalk during a one 
day’s shoot on strange ground. 
But still a day on the high 
hills, and even a sight of ani- 
mals as scarce as Persian ibex 
or the red sheep of Persia, is 
its own reward. Best of all, I 
think, were the evening strolls 
with a gun along the banks of 
the streams by which we 
camped, and many incidents 
during these remain clearly 
photographed in one’s memory 
—the careful stalk of a likely 
pool, and the sudden spring of 
teal ; the cock flitting out from 
the shelter of a bramble-bush, 
and vanishing between two 
willow - trees; the sudden 
“scape” of a snipe from the 
ditch lined with water-cress ; 
or the whirr of a black part- 
ridge rising from the edge 6: 
the cultivation. They were 
good days these, and the better 
for knowing that the Hun was 
beaten at last, though none of 
us knew how badly or how near 
the end was. One of the last 
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days we had before we joined 
the main road was perhaps 
the best of all. We camped, 
and had to halt to collect 
supplies at a place called Gavar- 
teh, which is, I think, one of 
the most attractive places I 
have seen in the East. The 
village itself is situated on the 
banks of a rippling bramble- 
hung stream. Down-stream is 
a pleasant cultivated valley, 
with forest-clad hills on either 
side. Up-stream is a great 
amphitheatre of grass slopes, 
interspersed with patches of 
oak scrub, ideal chikor ground. 
In the evening we made a 
careful reconnaissance of this, 
and arranged for a chikor 
drive on the following day. 
Of all the small-game shooting 
to be got outside the Old 
Country, I think a good day’s 
chikor-driving is the best. 
What can be more fascinating 
than to see covey after covey 
swing down and along the hill- 
side, and to watch the change 
from little brown specks into 
full-sized birds as one wonders 
to which of the guns they will 
come? Then the pace they 
come, and the way they curl, 
and the brutal joy as a bird 
crashes into the hillside behind 
one, or drops over a sheer cliff 
to bound and rebound at the 
bottom of the valley below. 
Surely there is nothing finer 
than to kill a chikor stone 
dead as he glides towards you 
with motionless wings. If he 
18 killed really clean his pace 
changes not a bit, but his 
head goes down, and he turns 
slowly over on his back. Chikor 
VOL. COXVI.—NO. MCCCIX. 
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have not the pace, of course, 
of grouse, but they do curl, 
and one gets every variety of 
height and angle. What mat- 
tered it if our shooting was 
not all that it should have 
been. Even as it was, by the 
time we sat down to our lunch 
of cold teal, followed by peaches 
and cream, we had a pile of 
birds sufficient to feed our- 
selves and all the beaters, and 
what more could one want ? 
We had rather an amusing 
incident at one of these way- 
side halts. We stopped for 
our mid-day meal by a lovely 
stone-lined tank, fed by a 
crystal-clear stream. This tank 
was full of fish, some kind of 
carp, I think, running about 
four to the pound. Bits of 
bread soon drew a crowd of 
these around us, and we de- 
cided that they would be very 
good fried for our evening meal. 
Tackle to catch them seemed 
to be the only thing wanting. 
Well, I happened to have in 
my haversack some papers 
stuck together with a fine fat 
office pin. Somebody else pro- 
duced a useful-looking boot- 
lace, and soon a bit of bread 
on our hastily improvised tackle 
was dangling in front of the 
fattest of them. He sucked it 
down, and before he knew what 
had happened, was kicking on 
the bank. These must have 
been the stupidest fish on earth, 
for in ten minutes or so we 
had a dozen of them on the 
bank, all on the same tackle. 
When we had collected a dish, 
a villager who had been look- 
ing on with great interest sud- 
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denly remarked, ‘“‘ Do you know 
what these are.” We said, 
“Yes. They seem to be nice, 
fat, greedy fish.” ‘‘ Yes,” said 
he. ‘Of course they are fat 
and greedy, for they are not 
fish, but ex-holy men of the 
neighbourhood; and who should 
be fat and greedy but mullahs ? 
When our local priests die their 
spirits pass into these fish, and 
so they are mullahs, not fish, 
and none of us molest them.”’ 
“Oh,” said we, “what will 
happen to us if we eat them ? ” 
“God knows,” said he. ‘‘ You 
are not Mussulmans as we are, 
and God alone can tell what the 
result will be.” Anyhow, we 
ate them, and very good they 
were, and none of us seemed 
any the worse for our cannibal- 
istic meal, Nor did the villa- 
gers seem to mind. In fact, 
they rather venerated us as 
the men who ate the mullahs. 
It must not be thought, how- 
ever, that things went quite 
so smoothly for the whole of 
our downward march. One 
night, for instance, we had two 
rifles stolen from our camp, 
and this came very near get- 
ting us into serious trouble with 
the political authorities. As 
it happened, the evening before 
we had been riding round the 
neighbouring country, and had 
noticed several tribal encamp- 
ments. From the circumstances 
of the theft, it appeared certain 
that the perpetrators were local 
persons with very good local 
knowledge, so the first thing 
we did was to round up these 
camps at dawn, and bring in all 
the more important persons 
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found there as hostages. These 
were threatened with all kinds 
of horrible punishments if the 
rifles did not reappear. Next 
morning @ messenger on a 
foaming horse arrived at our 
camp bearing a letter from the 
Political Officer at Kermanshah 
saying that he had heard that 
we were about to hang a rela- 
tion of the Shah, and that he 
was to be let loose at once. 
Well, I believe one of the 
prisoners was a relation of one 
of the wives of the Shah, 
though he never said so at the 
time ; but fortunately our rifles 
had returned to us in the mean- 
time, so it had not been found 
necessary to commit any out- 
rage on the blood royal. So 
everything ended happily, but 
the Political Officer, who hap- 
pened to be a great friend of 
mine, was quite hot about it 
when next we met, for he had 
feared an international inci- 
dent of some magnitude. 
Then, again, we had some 
really bad weather, rain, sleet, 
and snow, with a bitterly cold ° 
wind, just for the two days 
when we had the worst bit of 
country to cross. This brought 
out the very worst side of our 
Armenians, who collapsed very 
badly. They have a trick of 
preferring death to making any 
effort to helping themselves 
when things go badly. A tired 
Armenian will sooner sit down 
and die than walk a few miles 
into camp. He will remain 
wet and miserable and risk 
pneumonia rather than 80 
out a few hundred yards and 
collect firewood to dry himself 
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if the weather is bad. The toe 
of a boot properly applied is 
far the best remedy for all 
this, but it throws a heavy 
strain on the British personnel, 
who have not only to do their 
own work but collect these 
stragglers as well. 

Fortunately at nightfall on 
the last and worst day we 
arrived at a big caravanserai 
on the main road, and this 
was big enough to afford shelter 
for our whole army. We soon 
had huge fires going, and better 
still, hot rum and sugar for all. 
And here, too, just when the 
fires were going well and when 
the punch had just been dished 
out, an officer dropped in, and 
from him we learnt quite casu- 
ally that the war had ended a 
week before, for this was the 
19th of November, and we 
had had no communication 
with the outside world for 
three weeks. That was a night 
indeed. 

So ended our adventures in 
Persian Kurdistan. Two or 
three days more brought us 
down to Baqubah. in Iraq, and 
here our force was broken up 
and we departed on our various 
ways. I don’t think any of us 
will ever forget those days— 
the good fellowship round the 
fire in the evenings, the smell 
of the wood smoke hanging 
in the valleys, and running 
through it all the refrain of all 
travel in Persia, the jingle, 
Jingle, jingle, clang, clang of 
the mule-bells, never silent by 
day or night. 

Life in Persia consists largely 
of light comedy, but sadness 
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underlies it all. Persia is a 
clown dying of consumption, 
yet fooling to the bitter end, 
without hope and without 
chance of recovery. For where 
is her hope and where is her 
future to spring from? Her 
peasants have been for cen- 
turies ground down, and are 
without spirit and without sta- 
mina. The sons of her lusty 
tribal chiefs are degenerate in- 
triguers, spending their lives 
in coffee-house gossip and in 
petty intrigue instead of in the 
saddle at the head of their 
tribesmen. Her ruling classes 
are the basest of politicians, 
degenerate, idle, and corrupt. 
In the past, when a nation 
reached this state, one of two 
things happened: either she 
went down and was absorbed 
by some more vigorous neigh- 
bour, or some internal convul- 
sion brought a vigorous home- 
grown stock to the top. With 
Persia at present neither of 
these alternatives is possible. 
Within she has no stock left 
vigorous enough to put matters 
right, for even the hardiest of 
her tribes have become Per- 
sianised and effete. The jeal- 
ousies of the European nations 
prevent help coming from with- 
out. And so she must drag 
out her miserable existence, 
paralysed, moribund, and in- 
capable of improvement until 
the present balance of power 
in the world is overset and 
some vigorous nation is secure 
enough to overrun the country, 
and either replace or introduce 
fresh vigour into her present 
worn-out stock. 



































JOHN JAGO: 


BY CLARE CORBETT. 





HIS MARK. 





“Elle n’était pas portée vers les gens qui lisent dans les livres et les gens qui 


lisent dans les livres le lui ont bien rendu. 
‘Ils Pont condamnée et la condamnent parceque grandeur sans science les 


surprend et les detréne. 


‘ Lisez votre livre,’ elle disait encore aux clercs de 


Poitiers, ‘Il y a és livres de nostre Seigneur plus que és vostres.’”—Jeanne d’ Arc, 


by Gabriel Hanotaux. 


THE packet of seeds was 
thrust with respectful firmness 
between my eyes and the page 
of my book, and I looked up 
to find, as I knew I should, a 
pair of fine dark eyes—grey- 
dark, not brown, and set in a 
long, lean, intelligent face— 
fixed anxiously upon me. 

*“Cauliflower—Sutton’s Snow- 
ball,” I read aloud, knowing 
well what was required of me. 

“ Thankee, ma’am,”’ said the 
owner of the eyes; ‘and this 
here ’’—producing another pac- 
ket—“‘ what be he ? ” 

“Winter spinach,” I told 

him. 
He put the first packet in 
his right-hand pocket and the 
other in his left, and with 
another ‘“‘Thankee, ma’am,” 
retired upon the kitchen garden, 
swinging along with swift cap- 
able strides—a harmonious fig- 
ure, long and lean like his face, 
and giving an impression of 
steel-like strength and easy 
activity. 

John had been with us some 
little time before the shameful 
secret that he could neither 
read nor write was sadly con- 
fessed to us. In the interval 
he had accepted with his usuai 


grave courtesy the loan of 
several books on fruit-growing 
and small farming, and after 
a decent delay had as gravely 
returned them; but such 4 
limitation as his is bound to 
reveal itself sooner or later, 
and John is too honest a man 
to have any real fear of the 
truth. How he and those re- 
sponsible for him managed to 
evade the School Board au- 
thorities is puzzling, for his age 
is still under fifty ; but in the 
remote Cornish parish where he 
was born and bred it was 
obviously still possible, in those 
days, to achieve such evasion. 

*“Varmer Retallack, he was 
a terrible man for work, and 
he said a strong lad like me 
would do more good on the 
land than getting book-larning 
up along at the school. I had 
charge of a team o’ horses 
come harvest when I wor ten 
year old.” 

(John, as a Cornish Celt, has 
as little inclination to scamp 
his “h ” as has an Irishman.) 

So, at an age when almost 
all modern children are con- 
sumers only, John had already 
become a producer—a giver to 
others rather than a taker for 
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himself. The result is, so I 
like to imagine, a proof that 
poetical justice does sometimes 
—though all too rarely—come 
by its own even in a world 
not conspicuous for any kind 
of justice. John—too valu- 
able to his employer to be 
spared to the village school— 
became, all unconsciously, a 
learner in a school where the 
range of subjects taught is 
infinitely wider, deeper, and 
more vital. Dame Nature her- 
self, sensing in him an apt 
scholar of her methods, opened 
wide to him the doors of the 
oldest educational establish- 
ment in the world ; and, noth- 
ing loth, the sturdy little lad 
strode in, his bright grey-dark 
eyes alert with interest, his 
strong young arms eager for 
service, 

Is it very fantastic, I wonder, 
to conclude that he was a 
specially favoured pupil? In 
any case, it seems to me certain 
that his Dame taught him, un- 
known even to himself, some 
secrets she does not reveal 
except to her specially chosen 
ones. To him the results of 
this special training seem merely 
natural—to be expected when 
things are “done proper to 
start,” or at most “a bit o’ 
luck.” But the luck is too 
consistent, and a close observer 
begins to suspect a touch of 
the whitest of magic. For, 
mark you, John is no plodder, 
slow but sure, taking the “ in- 
finite pains” which genius— 
perhaps genius alone—can dis- 
pense with and yet achieve 
true success. His movements 
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are as swift as they are cer- 
tain. One might almost ac- 
count them slap-dash till one 
becomes aware of their thor- 
oughness, their neatness, and 
their almost invariable right- 
ness. 

It is nothing that he can 
drive a plumb straight furrow 
over difficult and uneven ground, 
deal competently with a strag- 
gling and overgrown fence, clean 
out into spotless order a weed 
and rubbish-filled leat, and do 
these things better and in a 
much shorter time than most 
men—such ability proves him 
a good workman and no more. 
It is in his dealings with the 
farmyard and garden that his 
happy hand—the French main 
heureuse—becomes so happy as 
to be almost uncanny. Cows 
cared for and milked by him 
give more and richer milk than 
ever in their lives before— 
remain in better condition and 
calve more easily,—while the 
calves themselves flourish like 
bay-trees and the wicked ; pigs 
fatten with remarkable rapid- 
ity ; hens and ducks lay pro- 
fusely ; chickens, those elusive 
balls of fluff so often here to-day 
only to be gone to-morrow, 
grow steadily in size and 
strength, immune from gapes 
and other such scourges of the 
poultry -yard. Rats, on the 
contrary, lead a nerve-racked 
and usually short existence, 
being apparently driven against 
their own better judgment 
into aiding and abetting John’s 
various schemes for their de- 
struction. Fruit-trees that 
under the ministrations of other 
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gardeners yielded but sparse 
and reluctant crops are now 
laden to prodigality, vegetables 
grow larger, better-flavoured, 
and more succulent, soft fruits 
are plentiful even in bad sea- 
sons. And all this comes to 
pass so easily, so naturally, 
without, as far as one can 
see, any unusual amount of 
care or solicitude, any fretting 
or fussing or over- anxious 
watching. It just happens. 
Strange ! 

If John may be said to have 
a passion—and I doubt whether 
such a word is suitable at all, 
used in relation to a man who 
appears (to quote an apt ex- 
pression of Miss Kaye-Smith’s) 
as “‘ passionless as the earth ”— 
it is for seeds. I have seen his 
fine eyes flash excitedly at the 
unexpected sight of them. “I 
believe I could grow he from 
they seeds,” he murmurs in- 
tensely, and, hurriedly collect- 
ing them with long earth-stained 
fingers, he bears them away to 
his laboratory, the potting-shed. 
After this I used at first to 
forget about them, only to be 
reminded later on, when this 
domesticated high priest of 
Demeter presented me to the 
same seeds reincarnated in 
healthily shooting young plants. 
He will even sow the seeds of 
flowers, shrubs, and trees about 
which he knows nothing, not 
even their names. It is appa- 
rently the process of germina- 
tion that delights him, the 
producing of something—pos- 
sibly even a great deal—out of 
so nearly nothing. It is all so 
typical of the man and his 
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calm balanced sanity of mind, 
this placid confident waiting 
on the slow mysterious processes 
of Nature, in themselves s0 
different from his own prompt 
energetic methods—this gener- 
ous philosophy which troubles 
not one whit as to whether the 
fruits of the future, first ger- 
minated under his watchful 
care, shall in their ripe maturity 
tend to his own credit and 
advantage or to that of stran- 
gers, when he himself is under 
the sod. For he will plant a 
walnut or a mulberry with the 
same quiet contented interest 
as he does a pinch of lettuce- 
seed. His sowings indeed are 
simply the outward expression 
of a deeply-rooted instinct, a 
part of that impulse towards 
production which is the key- 
stone of his character—just as 
the impulse towards destruc- 
tion is the keystone of the 
Bolshevist’s character. 

John calls his wife ‘“ The 
Woman,” and his daughter, a 
girl still of school age, “ The 
Maid.” The Woman is a 
comely, healthy, motherly one 
of about his own age, with 
just enough “ book-larnin’ ” to 
read and write the family 
letters and keep the simple 
family accounts. She is not 
very fond of coping with the 
—to her—intricate and w2- 
necessary ritual of a “ gentle- 
man’s house ”—though she has 
come to the rescue with splen- 
did unselfishness more than 
once,—but she is an invalu- 
able understudy to her hus- 
band in the poultry-yard and 
shippen. 
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The Maid is a well-grown 
child, as healthy as her parents, 
and giving promise of con- 
siderable beauty. She is quick 
and intelligent both in school 
and out of it, very sharp at 
the uptak’, with an accurate 
memory, and an excellent power 
of observation. Already the 
men and women who are sup- 
posed to be “educating ” her 
are doing their mischievous 
best to turn her mind against 
the profession of her own choice 
and of her parents’ wish—that 
of a parlourmaid. They tell 
her she is too clever and “ re- 
fined” for any such menial 
work, and would persuade her 
to be a schoolmistress, a typist, 
a clerk, a dressmaker—some- 
thing at least a little more 
self-respecting and “ladylike”’ 
than merely helping to make 
another person’s home happy 
and comfortable, and _ inci- 
dentally learning the art of 
home-making for herself against 
the time when she will have 
a@ house and husband of her 
own. 

I often wonder which influ- 
ence will in the end prevail 
with her—the wholesome hon- 
est one of her parents, or the 
false, snobbish, feverish one 
which is brought to bear on 
her almost from the moment 
she steps across her own cot- 
tage doorstep. At present she 
18 a Simple country girl enough, 
fearless and self-reliant, driv- 
ing in the cows, and cantering 
after them astride the bare 
back of Betty the donkey ; 
feeding the fowls and ferrets ; 
gathering wild-flowers in the 
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fields and whortleberries on the 
moor. But she will have to 
have her head screwed on very 
tight indeed if it is not to be 
turned by the company with 
which she must inevitably mix 
as she grows older. 

To me it is a marvel that 
any girl of her class keeps her 
head at all in these latter 
days, and certainly it is few 
of them that do. Besieged on 
all sides by the most despicable 
counsels; hearing continually 
from young women just those 
few years older than them- 
selves, which make example so 
impressive to the very youth- 
ful, the foulest of language and 
the filthiest of talk; led to 
believe that sex and fine clothes 
with which to exploit it are 
the only important things in 
life; that all manual work is 
contemptible and degrading, 
and that the ideal state of 
existence is one of complete 
idleness; that immorality is 
dashing and interesting, and 
discipline of any kind an un- 
bearable tyranny; that the 
social development most to be 
desired is the ruin and humilia- 
tion of all persons of a higher 
worldly position and mental 
capacity than themselves ; that 
the smartest and cleverest suc- 
cess you can achieve is to 
draw the dole fraudulently, 
and spend it on silk stockings 
and ‘stylish costumes,’”—how 
is youth, eager for life and 
thrills, wondering, ignorant, 
crude, ardent, to steer a straight 
and steady course? And many 
—too many—are not safe from 
evil counsels, even in their 
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own homes, and so are without 
one star by which to take their 
direction. 

Well, John’s little Maid has 
at least a star. Let her hold 
by it, for so only will she 
escape the shipwreck of all she 
has that is of value. 

When the war came John 
did not go for a soldier. That 
he should want to go is, of 
course, unthinkable—he, whose 
whole life and energy had been 
devoted to production, sud- 
denly to take on a trade which 
entails wholesale destruction ; 
he, who never hated with any 
real rancour even those who 
wronged him, to thirst for the 
blood of utter strangers; the 
gatherer of harvests to scatter 
them—the tender of beasts to 
become the slaughterer of men ! 
It is not that he lacks at all 


the rather passive patriotism 


of the British countryman 
(though whether the Celt, even 
in Cornwall, wholly identifies 
himself with the English race 
is a question), but his under- 
lying idea probably was that 
direct service in warfare is in 
no way the affair of the agri- 
culturist, since men, whether 
at peace or at war, must still 
be fed. Nevertheless, had the 
order gone forth to him, I 
have not the slightest doubt 
but that he would have obeyed 
it without question. There is 
nothing of the rebel in John— 
nothing of self-pity or self- 
esteem. His intimacy with 
and respect for the laws of 
Nature, so inexorable in their 
disregard of the individual, in 
their invariable sacrificing of 
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the parts to the whole, has 
taught. him a like respect— 
often, alas! not so well justi- 
fied—for the laws of his country. 
That a man has more chance 
of evasion when he sets him- 
self against human law than 
when he tries conclusions with 
Nature is, to him, no ex- 
cuse for rebellion, since he 
knows so well that laws there 
must be if chaos is to be 
averted. 

However, even the crass stu- 
pidity of the rural Conscription 
Tribunals drew the line at sur- 
rendering John for cannon fod- 
der. He was exempted as 
being too valuable to agricul- 
ture. And so he got his own 
back for that lost ‘‘ book-larn- 
in’” he deplores. Too valu- 
able on the land as a child to 
be spared to the village school 
—and again in his maturity 
too valuable on the land to 
be spared from it even for the 
defence of his country! Well, 
I don’t think John would have 
made a good soldier, for all 
that he possesses two of a 
soldier’s essential attributes— 
courage and discipline. A man 
is seldom much good at a trade 
he loathes to the bottom of his 
soul. 

Of course, John has his 
faults — Heaven preserve me 
from the faultless paragon! 
With him, as with all men, it 
is merely a question of whether 
faults or qualities tilt the bal- 
ance, and, from an employer's 
point of view at least, I can 
give no uncertain answer to 
that. Perhaps “The Woman ’ 
knows of more serious draw- 
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backs, though I am very sure 
she would rather die than 
divulge them. Perhaps “ The 
Maid ’’ could tell of some for 
all her admiring devotion to 
her Dad; or if she is as yet 
too young to be critical, her 
very much older brother, now 
the young huntsman of a north- 
country pack of foxhounds, 
must certainly have a very 
definite opinion of the manner 
of man he has for father. That 
is probably the reason why he 
writes to him two and three 
times a week—long letters, 
which are positive diaries of 
his life and activities. 

There may appear to some 
people to be a touch of pathos 
in the fact that John cannot 
read a word of these letters 
for himself; but there is also 
something very happy and vital 
in the idea of the little family 
of three grouped round the 
open door on summer even- 
ings, the fireside on winter 
nights,. while the Woman or 
the Maid reads aloud the story 
of Willie’s exploits, successes, 
and problems of life. 

When John arrived to apply 
for the place, he informed me 
(unquestioned) that he was not 
a teetotaller. ‘I likes a drop 
of cider with my supper, and 
more than a drop come har- 
vest,” he explained, “but I 
don’t never take too much 
owing to me being a Racha- 
bite.” 

“What’s that?” I asked 
untactfully, and John looked 
pained and a little puzzled at 
my ignorance. 

“Tis a person who leads 
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a strictly temperate life,” he, 
elucidated in words obviously 
not his own, ‘‘and don’t let 
himself get crack-mazed on 
nothing,” he added more spon- 
taneously. 

I mentally saluted the bal- 
ance, the sanity, the rare whole- 
some common-sense of Racha- 
bites in an age rampant with 
fanaticism and fads. 

“‘ Tt seems a very sound thing 
to be, then,” I said. ‘“‘I only 
wish there were more of. them 
about.” 

John holds other beliefs be- 
sides this golden one of “‘ Moder- 
ation in all things.” I don’t 
mean his religious faith, which 
is real, contented, and un- 
questioning, but beliefs which 
would, I suppose, brand him 
in the eyes of the revolu- 
tionary agitator and the sen- 
timental philanthropist alike 


as a poor ignorant victim of 


capitalism, ‘‘never given a 
chance to develop his reason- 
ing powers.” 

There are curious rites which, 
according to him, must be 
gone through if things that 
have gone wrong are to be 
successfully righted. Person- 
ally I cannot for the life of me 
imagine why a world which 
allows thousands of educated 
people to pin their faith almost 
uncriticised to Christian Science, 
Dr Coué, Lourdes miracles, &c., 
should consider itself in any 
way entitled to despise the 
simple faith rituals of this Celtic 
peasant, wholesomely seasoned 
as they are with a common- 
sense often quite lacking in 
their own beliefs. For John 
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never fails to supplement his 
charms with excellent practical 
measures. 

For instance, he holds that 
a foot-lame beast should be 
made to walk through sticky 
clay until a good impression 
is left of the ailing foot—that 
this should then be carefully 
cut out and put in the chimney 
to bake. When the clay is 
bone-dry the foot should be 
sound. Likewise when, after 
calving, a hard lump appears 
in a cow’s udder, a certain sort 
of stone is sought and found, 
and the lump rubbed with it 
three times. This stone is then 
buried with great secrecy, and 
in due time—how long I forget 
—the lump in the udder dis- 
appears. 

John can quote quite as 
many instances of the unfail- 
ing efficacy of these methods 
as can any Christian Scientist, 
Couéite, or Lourdes “‘ voteen ” 
of the ones they practise and 
believe in, and certainly in the 
cases within range of my per- 
sonal knowledge the charms 
have worked to perfection. 

At least John said it was the 
charms. 

John’s sense of beauty leaves, 
I regret to say, much to be 
desired. Indeed, whenever he 
selects his favourite shade 
among many coloured flowers, 
he invariably chooses the worst 
and most commonplace, and 
such detached forms of ugli- 
ness and tastelessness as happen 
to come his way leave him 
supremely cold and indifferent. 
He simply does not notice them. 
Nevertheless, I believe that if 
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he were taken from the almost 
consistently beautiful natural 
surroundings among which he 
has, unthinkingly and unthank- 
ingly, lived all his life, and 
placed in the sordid and hideous 
environment of an industrial 
city, his heart would wellnigh 
burst with home-sickness and 
craving for what he had lost 
yet never knew he had. The 
fact is that his lines of life have 
on the whole been cast so 
remote from the beauty-killing 
and peace-destroying inventions 
and constructions of present- 
day life that he has hardly 
been affected by them. He 
accepts beauty and peace as 
he accepts pure air and sun- 
light, without question or re- 
mark, and his temperament 
being essentially that of the 
industrious workman, not at 
all of the inborn artist, he is 
far more concerned with the 
presence of slugs in the garden 
and rabbits in the mangel-field, 
than with motor charabancs 
in the embowered country lanes 
and jerry-built monstrosities of 
villas and cottages ‘“‘ pricking 
Cockney ears” amid the cob 
and thatch of lovely villages. 
True he does not like the 
former or admire the latter. 
He is simply profoundly in- 
different to them, as a busy 
man is almost always indifferent 
to manifestations which leave 
his own affairs unaffected. Mrs 
John now even travels to the 
town for her weekly marketing 
in a motor ’bus instead of in 
the old covered carrier’s cart, 
and finds it ‘much quicker,” 
which, of course, it is; but all 
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that that *bus stands for and is 
a portent of, its significance in 
the scheme of things and of 
life, she and John have never 
even dreamed of reasoning out. 
The invasion of the sweet, 
leisurely, and yet intensely 
virile life of the countryside 
by an element so deadly to it, 
the destruction of beauty and 
of peace, the commercialising 
and dehumanising of agricul- 
ture—the one occupation which 
has so far at least partially 
evaded these dreary influences 
—which all such mechanical 
speeding up and levelling down 
brings in its train—all this is 
beyond the power of their 
simple untutored imaginations 
to grasp. If once they could 
realise it, I think they would 
sorrow for it as deeply as do 
some others who are more 
skilled in interpreting portents, 
and whose hearts are filied with 
foreboding. 

Politics properly so - called 
are yet another burning ques- 
tion from the vexations of 
which John’s life is most hap- 
pily immune, though he has, to 
be sure, certain deeply rooted 
sociological instincts—one can 
hardly call them opinions,— 
chief among which is a sort of 
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dignified, self-respecting feudal- 
ism. Here I may mention 
that I have observed this atti- 
tude of mind to be almost in- 
separable from the “John” 
type of working-man. They 
do not—any more than he does 
—argue about it or parade it, 
for it is, as a rule, entirely 
unselfconscious—they just live 
it. This fact might well give 
professional sociologists furious- 
ly to think. That, however, 
is a kite with a very long tail 
to it indeed, and it cannot be 
flown in these pages. 

For all his grave cast of 
countenance John is a happy 
man. One would have, I fancy, 
to go a long way to find a 
happier, or one who more 
thoroughly enjoys a joke. His 
sense of humour is, of course, 
not subtle; but neither is it 
coarse or vulgar, and his laugh 
rings out as light-heartedly as 
a boy’s. Also he has a great 
dignity, a reserve which one 
would feel it the worst of breed- 
ing to attempt to penetrate. 
He is essentially captain of his 
soul, and he possesses that soul 
in profound peace. His per- 
sonality demands respect, and 
gets it from every one whose 
respect is worth having. 


Il. 


The better I get to know 
John—and, like most people 
worth knowing, the process 
takes some time—the more 
insistently does my knowledge 
of him set me reflecting on 
two questions: What, ethic- 


ally, is the true definition 
of the term “gentleman ” ? 
What—also ethically—is the 
real meaning of ‘‘ education ” ? 

As regards the first of these: 
long years ago, when Eton 
was still our premier public 
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school for the training of the 
sons, not as now of plutocrats, 
but of aristocrats (using this 
term in the broad sense re- 
quired by the English social 
system), the 15th Psalm was 
there known as “ The Gentle- 
man’s Psalm.”’ Who first origi- 
nated this happy surname I 
have forgotten, but I know 
that it was generally accepted 
as being perfectly apt. Now, 
on re-reading this Psalm with 
John in my mind, I cannot 
find a single point on which 
he falls short of the standard 
set :— 

“Lord, who shall dwell in 
Thy tabernacle, or who shall 
rest upon Thy holy hill ? 

“Even he that leadeth an 
uncorrupt life; and doeth the 
thing which is right, and speak- 
eth the truth from his heart. 

“He that hath used no 
deceit in his tongue nor done 
evil to his neighbour, and hath 
not slandered his neighbour.” 

And so on to the promise of 
the last verse :— 

*“Whoso doeth these things 
shall never fail.” 

Not a word about what we 
call culture or even about 
learning, or social position, or 
fastidious personal habits, or 
noble birth, or correct speech. 
Neither is there any condemna- 
tion of such things. The Psalm- 
ist, concerning himself only with 
essentials, just simply ignores 
externals of all kinds. In 


such a tabernacle, on such a 
holy hill, prince and peasant 
may dwell side by side in 
perfect equality, always pro- 
vided that both are proved 
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worthy to pass the gate. Judged 
by this standard, John is most 
certainly a gentleman—one of 
nature’s gentlemen, as often 
found among men of low estate 
as are nature’s cads among the 
socially elect. 

And now what of the second 
question—the so thorny one 
of education? John is com- 
pletely illiterate. Between him 
and the world of books—the 
art, the science, the knowledge, 
the philosophy which men have 
garnered through the ages and 
left us, an imperishable harvest 
—though one, it must be ad- 
mitted, of tares as well as 
grain,—his illiteracy has built 
up an impenetrable unscalable 
wall. Whether this is to be 
regretted or not is an open 
question, which could only be 
decided when one knew what 
effect a greater literacy would 
have had upon his character, 
and whether it would have 
narrowed or enlarged his sphere 
of usefulness. 

Why, I wonder, should the 
meaning of the word education 
be limited to forms of know- 
ledge acquired through books ? 
Is not the saying of the Maid 
of France as true and as 
beautiful now as when she first 
uttered it? Is there not indeed 
more—much more—in what she 
called the books of Our Lord 
than in all the vast accumula- 
tion of Humanity’s library— 
much that is vitally useful to 
us in our everyday struggle 
through life, as well as much 
to illuminate the spiritual 
way ? 

Why, for example, should a 
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knowledge of science, of lan- 
guages, of history and geog- 
raphy, of literature, of mathe- 
matics, of intricate processes 
of manufacture, be considered 
as education any more than an 
expert knowledge of cattle and 
sheep, of fruit-trees and vege- 
tables, of the relation of climate 
and soil to the growing of 
various crops; besides the 
dozen or more lesser subjects 
which a professional country- 
man, to be really competent, 
has to have at his finger-tips ? 
Even such an apparently in- 
significant “‘ side-line ”’ as hedg- 
ing and ditching is really very 
highly skilled work if it is done 
in a way that is at once ade- 
quate and sightly. Now all 
these forms of knowledge take 
years to acquire, and training 
in them, to be thorough, must 
be begun very early in life, when 
the mind is plastic and recep- 
tive, and memory, not yet over- 
crowded, is at its best and 
clearest. No books and bookish 
education is the least help to 
them in the beginning, though 
it may prove useful later on as 
@ stimulant to already assimi- 
lated practical experience. But 
book-learning can very success- 
fully be dispensed with, and 
practical experience most em- 
phatically cannot. The most 
unscientific old-fashioned far- 
mer, provided he is hard-work- 
ing and intelligent, and has 
been reared to his job, can run 
his farm with reasonable suc- 
cess (always provided he is 
not too heavily handicapped 
by the legislation of a step- 
fatherly Government) under 
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conditions which would reduce 
the academic—his head packed 
to bursting with all the latest 
scientific theories—to despair 
and ruin. The profession of 
the land and all that belongs 
thereto must be lived to be 
learnt—lived year in, year out, 
good seasons and bad, from 
the rising to the setting of the 
sun, and before and after that 
again where live stock is con- 
cerned. It requires a reten- 
tive memory, lively observa- 
tion, considerable powers of 
deduction, infinite patience, and 
an imperturbable self-control. 
Physical strength, endurance, 
and courage are needed too, 
but these alone are very far 
from being enough. It is, in 
short, a profession essentially 
requiring a trained—and there- 
fore an educated—mind. It 
is in itself an education, one 
which is both mentally and 
physically invigorating and 
wholesome. But it is also 
exacting to the last degree. 
It leaves little time and energy 
over for non-essentials. It de- 
mands renunciations, and as 
it is of all professions the 
most important to the welfare 
—even to the very existence— 
of humanity, it is worth them. 
Granting even that in John’s 
case the renunciation was over- 
done, that a working know- 
ledge of the “‘ three R’s ” would 
have been all to his good, still 
the chances are that these 
could only by a very little 
have enlarged his mind or his 
sphere of usefulness, or added 
to, what I consider, his ex- 
cellent and thorough ‘“‘ educa- 
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tion.” Perhaps, even, by side- 
tracking part of his intelligence 
during the most receptive age, 
his schooling might really have 
detracted from his general effi- 
ciency. 

As regards those qualities 
and graces generally supposed 
to be specially fostered by Edu- 
cation with a capital E, John 
is in no way lacking. He is 
courteous, chivalrous, tactful 
and truthful, neither mercenary 
nor spendthrift, giving a prudent 
but by no means paramount 
importance to affairs of the 
purse. He has a broad well- 
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balanced mind, a sane and 
healthy outlook, a great idea 
of fair play, and an immense 
kindliness and gentleness to- 
wards all living creatures, 
human and animal. He is 
well aware of his own limita- 
tions, and never tries to thrust 
himself beyond them, never 
expresses an opinion upon sub- 
jects of which he knows noth- 
ing. What sign in all this is 
there of the undeveloped be- 
nighted mind, the dulness and 
apathy often supposed to be 
inseparable from the person- 
ality of the illiterate peasant ? 


II. 


Comparisons, though accord- 
ing to the copy-books odious 
things, are often extremely en- 
lightening. Not long ago I 
had a golden opportunity of 
comparing John’s—alas !—van- 
ishing type of working-class 
mind with a new one which 
seems—particularly since the 
war—to be with us in rapidly 
increasing numbers. In despair 
of ever again achieving a female 
cook deserving the name, we 
advertised for one of the male 
variety, and in due time Regi- 
nald took up his position as a 
member of our small household. 
That he did so, we afterwards 
concluded, was owing entirely 
to the fact that he had, for 
some reason or other, failed in 
“wangling”’ the dole. I am 
not here concerned with this 
person in his official capacity. 
Enough to say that he had un- 
doubtedly a distinct talent, to- 


gether with some very showy 
but superficial knowledge ; but 
that he was also dirty, lazy, 
careless, and wasteful. It was 
the man himself who so im- 
pressed me, who filled my mind 
with the most sinister misgiv- 
ings, realising as I did that he 
represented, more or less, 4 
very large section of his age 
and class. 

Another copy-book maxim 
has it that appearances are 
deceitful. My own opinion is 
that they never are, when we 
have the penetration to inter- 
pret them rightly, and when we 
do not deliberately deceive oug- 
selves. In any case, Reginald’s 
appearance gave him away with 
both hands. Of puny build, 
lean and yet flabby; with sallow 
skin, and face despite his youth 
—he was twenty-eight — un- 
healthily puffy; with loose 
sensual mouth, nose hooked 
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like a hawfinch’s bill, pale, 
neutral-tinted eyes full of an 
expression of audacious sly- 
ness, and above this unpre- 
possessing countenance an enor- 
mous crest of ash-coloured hair, 
the wave in which may have 
been natural, but certainly did 
not look it—he sent my heart 
down into my boots at the 
first glance I had of him. And, 
indeed, his sojourn with us was 
but a short one. Still, it was 
long enough for me to make 
quite sure that my first gloomy 
suspicions as to the calibre of 
the mind so unattractively 
housed were only too well 
founded. 

His personal vanity was as 
colossal as it was unjustified, 
and of the most fatuous fem- 
inine description. He told lies 
for the sake of telling them, 
and such contemptible dirty 
lies they were too. He ap- 
peared to cherish a malignant 
spitefulness towards every one 
with whom he came in contact, 
his fellow-workers equally with 
his social superiors. One more 
than suspected his morals to 
be of the worst. His appe- 
tite was at once jaded and 
greedy, and he was neurotic 
to the verge of insanity. Pro- 
ficient as he could unquestion- 
ably have made himself in the 
decent respectable calling of 
cook, he was bitterly ashamed 
of being a domestic servant, 
and his letters invariably came 
addressed to Reginald Soper, 
Esq. His first complaint on 
arrival was a shocked one as 
to the non-existence of a ser- 
vants’ bathroom ; but though 
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given a substitute of the large 
hip variety with opportunity 
for unlimited hot water, he 
never used it once during 
the six weeks of his sojourn. 
Also he never made his bed, 
and, on his departure, left his 
room in a most filthy con- 
dition. He was cruel to animals 
and utterly unchivalrous to 
women. He regarded the John 
family with the greatest con- 
tempt, and was at some pains 
to explain to me how impos- 
sible it was for him to find 
anything in common with such 
low and ignorant people. In 
fact, such whiffs as I got of 
his mind made me feel as 
though I was standing over a 
much used sink which had 
never known a disinfectant. 

And yet this man had 
received—mainly at the tax- 
payers’ expense—an excellent 
commercial education, though, 
owing chiefly no doubt to his 
own temperament, it was en- 
tirely wasted on him. Besides 
the usual school subjects, he 
knew book-keeping and some 
French. He read the papers 
regularly, and understood, or 
more probably misunderstood, 
what was going on in the 
great world—could at any rate 
give coherent opinions and 
quote from what he read with 
a certain parrot-like intelli- 
gence ! 

Perhaps I have judged him 
harshly, but I do not think so. 
Perhaps I am wrong in con- 
sidering him as a type rather 
than as an unhealthy corrupt 
individual; but again I do not 
think so. He may, indeed, be 
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an extreme example of his 
type, just as John is of his; 
but the type itself—idle, vain, 
dishonest, malicious, cruel, im- 
moral, fiercely snobbish, and 
sordidly material—is certainly 
with us in most sinister quan- 
tities. They are rather terrify- 
ingly worthless, these young 
men and their female counter- 
parts; and the thought that 
the unemployment dole is 
steadily nurturing and propa- 
gating them in ever-increasing 
numbers makes one tremble 
for the future. Youthful energy 
must find some outlet, and if 
perverted from all natural and 
wholesome courses, the devil 
alone knows what filthy under- 
ground sewers it may not 
eventually flood—and burst. 

To compare two such men as 
John and Reginald is obviously 
a work of supererogation. I 
find my own attitude towards 
them comparison enough. 

When I talked to Reginald 
my contempt for him and my 
sense of ethical superiority were 
quite boundless. One word 
was so clamorous in my mind 
that I wonder I did not hurl 
it at him—“ Canaille.” 

When I talk to John it is 
with a sense of comradeship 
mingled with respect. He is, 
I am well aware, a far finer 
and more useful human entity 
than I am, and it is a real 
comfort to me to know that 
at least I have been able to 
win his esteem and affection. 

I have spoken so much in 
these pages of John—always 
of John—that I fear I may have 
given the impression that I 
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regard him as a remarkable 


and unique person. Such is 
far from being my intention. 
I have during the course of a 
life no longer short known 
many Johns—men, that is to 
say, who resembled him closely 
in fundamentals for all their 
varied individualities, and were 
in little or nothing his inferiors. 

I could tell of Charlie, a 
merchant sailor, a man of 
many voyages always in sail, 
who told stories of breathless 
adventure and romance with 
so much dramatic point, human 
insight, restraint, and inborn 
sense of le mot juste as made 
him the most delightful com- 
panion one could wish to have. 
Of Wilcox, a jobbing gardener, 
old already when I was very 
young, who, when I asked him 
why he elected to live three 
miles away from the little sea- 
port town where he worked, 
answered me something in these 
words— 

“Well, you see, missy, I 
never could abide to lie down 
o’ nights feelin’ all smothered 
up like among houses and 
people. I mun have the fields 
and woods around me if I’m 
to lie easy in my bed.” 

Again, of a village carpenter, 
a man of Gloucestershire, a 
true artist craftsman, an e2- 
thusiast in his work, who seemed 
to know by instinct true things 
as to method, form, and pro- 
portion, which he assuredly 
had never been taught, and 
was besides as true a “ gentle- 
man,” in Ruskin’s sense of 
the word, as ever breathed. 

And, for women, there was 
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old Mrs Synge—a great beauty, 
so village tradition went, in 
her youth; and one could well 
believe it, for, in her age, she 
was beautiful still,_who, when 
I went to condole with her on 
the loss of her husband—he 
had died during my absence 
abroad,—told the story of his 
death with such beauty, dignity, 
and pathos that I, young and 
impressionable, burst into tears 
as I listened. Such a home- 
maker as she was, too. I 
don’t believe there was a single 
object in her severe yet homely 
and comfortable kitchen which 
could have offended the most 
fastidious eye, and the old 
cottage stood above a little 
terraced garden made entirely 
by her man and herself, full 
of flowers as well as fruit and 
vegetables, and overlooking one 
of the wide tidal rivers of 
Cornwall. Beauty, sweetness, 
cleanliness, repose, and the 
happy atmosphere of simple 
honest living—all these price- 
less surroundings she had cre- 
ated and kept going on the 
small earnings of her hus- 
band’s fishing and her own 
unequalled proficiency in mak- 
ing bread. 

I doubt whether any of 
these people—with the not very 
pronounced exception of the 
carpenter—had any more Edu- 
cation with a capital E than 
has John. They may have 
had a very little, but I cannot 
Temember. It seemed, beside 
their beautiful and dignified 
personalities and their long 
Tecord of intelligent usefulness 
to the world they lived in, to 
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matter so infinitesimally either 
way. 

One man there was, however, 
who, though fundamentally of 
the same salt of the earth as 
were the others, yet showed 
in some respects a startling 
contrast to them. He was an 
omnivorous reader, a man 
greedy of knowledge as to the 
whys and wherefores—with de- 
finite and reasoned views about 
what I might call “ applied 
beauty,” and a _ conscious 
though very groping reaching 
after ideals of many kinds. But 
then the influence brought to 
bear upon his early life had 
been a very exceptional one. 
He had had the rare good- 
fortune—as he himself con- 
sidered it—to serve William 
Morris for many years, and 
became general factotum of 
Kelmscott. It is only to be 
expected that such a servant, 
intelligent, devoted, young and 
plastic, should have absorbed 
much from such a master during 
long days of fishing on the 
Thames and of driving about 
the country—not to mention 
the wonderful conversations he 
must have heard when that 
august company—always al- 
luded to by Giles as “ they ’— 
forgathered at the old manor. 

** Ah,” Giles’s voice said be- 
hind me one day when I was 
gazing delightedly at a del- 
phinium of a very exquisite 
and vivid blue, “that’s the 
colour they was always trying 
for and never could get.” 

There is not the slightest 
doubt that this association of 
Giles’s early days had greatly 
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enlarged his outlook, widened 
his mind, and increased his 
power of coherent thinking, 
while leaving his simplicity 
and love of manual labour 
unaltered. It had, in fact, 
given him education, though 
one entirely different from that 
purveyed by either National 
or Socialist schools. It had 
strengthened the quality of 
his mental balance by making 
it self-conscious and reasoned 
instead of unconscious and in- 
stinctive. It had given him a 
guarantee against the boredom 
that weighs so heavily upon 
the manual worker when, 
through illness or age, he can 
no longer ply his trade. But, 
for all that, it had fostered 
no blind copy-cat hero worship. 
Concerning certain matters, 
Giles’s mind stood squarely 
on its own base—the base of 
his own instincts. All the 
visionary and windy Socialism 
which detracted so sadly from 
the value of Morris’s otherwise 
beautiful theories of life had 
passed over him as harmlessly 
as a summer gale over a well- 
rooted and well-staked young 
tree. He had remained, like 
the others of his type, funda- 
mentally a feudalist. 

If, without wastage of other 
values, such fine unreasoned 
instincts as John’s could be 
developed into Giles’s equally 
fine though so tentative grop- 
ings, and such gropings into 
the surer touch and clearer in- 
sight of a mind more thor- 
oughly tutored, there is no 
knowing what might not, in 
due time, be achieved. That 
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-much bookish Education is in 


almost every case useless and 
sometimes even very mischiev- 
ous to the manual worker, and 
it is simply waste of valuable 
time—if no worse—for him 
to acquire it. As some one 
with a little more “horse 
sense ’—though no more sense 
of humour—than his fellows 
ventured to remark at the 
International Conference on 
workers’ education held recently 
at Oxford, “A miner who 
spent two years at college 
might feel disinclined to return 
to the pit.” Exactly! It is 
Nature’s education—education 
in Life and in Life’s true and 
essential values that the manual 
worker needs, and needs badly 
enough—together, of course, 
with technical and practical 
education in the trade he in- 
tends to follow. Give him 
these in his youth, and if he 
has any of the right stuff in 
him he can safely be left to 
fashion his own manhood ac- 
cording to his individual char- 
acter, and to fashion it well and 
truly, while feeling no “ dis- 
inclination ”’ at all towards con- 
tinuing in any honest profes- 
sion, however humble or stren- 
uous. 
But is this the road along 
which our much talked of 
modern ‘‘ Education ” is lead- 
ing the worker? We know 
that it is not. 

We have lost so much in the 
last century or so—so much 
that is vital and strong and 
sane and of the most priceless 
utility, and we have gained 
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so pitiably little, and that 
little so tawdry, so meretri- 
cious, 80 vulgar, so neurotic ! 
Everywhere the Reginald type 
(more or less pronounced, of 
course) is crowding in upon 
us, and the Johns are fading 
away into dim memories of 
the past. It is not the war 
that is to blame—the war 
intensified things as it intensi- 
fied all else that is lamentable 
in our modern conditions of 
life; but it didn’t create the 
Reginalds—it only made them 
a bit more hysterical, and 
left them an annuity in the 
dole. 

It is the increasing aliena- 
tion, ever becoming more and 
more complete, from Nature 
and Nature’s education and 
Nature’s life, that is to blame. 
Not only in our modern cities 
are there millions of men and 
women leading lives almost 
wholly divorced from Nature— 
this habit of life has now 
Spread like a poison gas even 
into comparatively country dis- 
tricts. It is only in recent 
years that such a thing has 
been made possible on such a 
large scale. In the real old 
days it was not possible at all. 
Enough of Nature and the 
natural way of life remained 
even in the largest towns to 
save the town-dwellers from 
this paralysing blight of arti- 
ficiality. But now the modern 
cities have had time to breed 
their own type of mind and also 
of physique, and both mentally 
and physically the city type 
18 &@ failure. When it is united 
—a city mind in a puny city 
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body—it is a ghastly failure. 
It is quite bad enough to have 
@ city mind in a healthy body 
inherited from country parents. 
It has no resisting power, this 
type of mind, and the Educa- 
tion lavished on it seems only 
to leave it more and more at 
the mercy of every succeeding 
wave of senseless fanaticism 
that sweeps through our un- 
easy post-war world —no 
healthy energy, no philosophy 
of life, conscious or unconscious. 
It is a stranger to all joy of 
production, and has no spirit 
of adventure even in the pur- 
suit of its pleasures. Far from 
possessing its soul in peace, 
as does the average old- 
fashioned countryman, it has 
lost peaceful possession even 
of its poor, oversexed, desire- 
distracted body, and lives tor- 
mented by a feverish, neurotic, 
almost wolfish coveting of ma- 
terialluxury. Those city people 
who remain decent do so in 
defiance of their environment, 
just as the countryman who 
goes wholly to the bad does 
so in defiance of his. Worst 
of all, this mentality of the 
cities, owing to modern “ facil- 
ities,” is spreading rapidly out- 
side them, and one meets it 
—a disillusioning shock—in vil- 
lage streets and country lanes. 
More especially is this true 
where women are concerned. 
Neither is there, as a rule, 
any chance of salvation for 
such people through emigra- 
tion to new countries, where 
life is more wholesome and 
natural, for there its condi- 
tions are also more primitive. 
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Deprived of the sordid amen- 
ities of their towns, the greater 
part of them are utterly help- 
less, utterly incapable of organ- 
ising a decently civilised ex- 
istence by their own efforts. 
More natural surroundings 
appal and intimidate them. 

In face of all this, one 
cannot help seriously specu- 
lating as to whether the Western 
world of, say, 150 years ago 
was not in better case for real 
progress — real development— 
than it is at the present time. 
And this even while knowing 
the very worst about that 
world which can be known, 
and having imagination to vis- 
ualise worse things still of 
which there is left no actual 
record. 

True, there was then much 
—almost despairingly much— 
to be done if Humanity was 
ever to work out its salvation ; 
but at least there was less to 
be undone before the doing 
could be got under way. There 
were many, many battles to be 
waged—first and foremost, the 
one against the selfishness, the 
callousness, and the arrogance 
of the governing classes (vices 
for which their comparatively 
innocent descendants are now 
suffering not a little); battles 
against dirt, disease, intoler- 
ance, and wanton cruelty; 
battles for the creation and 
development of a social con- 
science, a recognition of man’s 
duty to his fellow-man. But 
the working men—that is to 
say, the great majority of all 
populations—were, if mentally 
unenlightened, still mentally un- 
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spoilt—still hardy, self-reliant, 
resourceful, industrious, and, 
many of them, wise with the 
wisdom of the soil, so slowly 
acquired, so quickly lost. 

Nothing will induce me to 
believe that such men as John, 
and those others of John’s 
type—who were all of an earlier 
generation than he is, and even 
then “behind the times,”— 
were reared in homes of brutal- 
ised stupidity and apathetic 
misery, such as we sometimes 
see and hear described as being 
typical of the homes of the 
old-time peasantry; and if 
they were not, what reason 
have we to suppose that their 
fathers were, since in those 
days there was little or no 
outside influence brought to 
bear on the peasant, and “ Like 
father like son” was a far 
truer saying than it is now? 
Their world was, of course, a 
much smaller one than is that 
of their class nowadays; but 
it was also a much fuller 
one—their range of interests 
more restricted, but those 
they had infinitely more vital 
and enduring. 

Also, have we not all about 
us still evidence of the careful, 
the thorough, the sincere, the 
thoughtful craftsmanship of the 
past to contrast with the 
shoddy, pretentious, debased 
rubbish of the present ? 

I am quite ready to believe 
that these peasants and these 
craftsmen had, between them 
all, every failing and every 
vice to which humanity 38 
prone; but I insist on believ- 
ing also that they had maby 
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fine and noble qualities; and 
we have ample evidence in the 
excellence of the work they 
have left behind them that all 
of them who were any good 
at all took an immense joy in 
production, an inherent pride 
in giving of their best. And 
what more tenacious hold in 
the bedrock of healthy happy 
sanity of mind can a man have 
than just that? Whatever 
their sins and shortcomings, 
they were not futile, puerile, 
helpless, and neurotic. We 
may be certain of that. 

But then, to be sure, in 
those days the workmen pro- 
duced sound genuine things, 
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and produced them whole, hands 
and brains working together in 
harmony—not, as now, the 
“eighteenth part” of a piece 
of rubbish fashioned on a 
machine. 

But what are we to do 
about it all? Go back to 
Nature? Impossible ! 

Then where in the name of 
self-preservation are we to go ? 

Meanwhile, Nature is ever 
waiting with the infinite 
patience which, being eternal, 
she can well afford—also is 
she ever watchful to take her 
revenges. 

And her revenges are very 
terrible. 












































DURING a ward-room dis- 
cussion on the various methods 
of communication open to a 
ship at sea, the subject of 
pigeons cropped up. 

“IT never found  carrier- 
pigeons much use to me,” I 
said. ‘‘I’ve flown them from 
drifters and submarines when 
the wireless has failed, but, 
except when they were within 
sight of land, they generally 
seemed to prefer a naval life 
to the uncertain chance of 
becoming shore- birds again. 
Sometimes, in submarines, the 
only way to induce them to 
take to their proper element was 
to put them on the periscope 
standard above the bridge, 
then close the lid and dive. 
Then they had to fly, unless 
they chose to play at being 
guillemots. Occasionally we 
came across a star turn which 
did its job nobly. Several of 
our Harwich boats had very 
good results, but, as a general 
rule, they were too unreliable 
to make them worth the 
bother.” 

My companion, an officer in 
the R.A.F., seemed to disagree, 
so, to promote a little healthy 
argument, I told him about a 
basket of pigeons which I had 
taken out on patrol, and what 
had happened to them. 

After four days one had died 
from an obscure ailment. The 
wag of the boat asked if he 
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might have the bird for his 
supper. On my refusal, he 
made a miniature hammock 
out of a piece of bunting, and, 
sewing up the dead bird inside, 
he tied a half-inch bolt to 
each end, and when we came 
to the surface that night, we 
had an impressive burial at 
sea. 

The two survivors were 
watched with great anxiety. 
The crew could not have shown 
more interest in them had they 
been dodos. We fed them as 
laid down in ‘“‘ Admiralty In- 
structions — Pigeons, homing, 
feeding of,”—so many ounces 
of grain a week to be charged 
to Vote “ B.” 

The signalman, as the “ com- 
munications” expert, and a 
poultry-keeper of some repute 
amongst his fellows, consti- 
tuted himself keeper of the 
aviary, and exercised the birds 
every morning inside the boat. 
We had been asked to fly 
them over water, so, nothing 
exciting having happened on 
patrol, I waited till we started 
to return home and let one of 
the birds go. After a little 
coercion he began to circle 
slowly round, and then, as 
though struck by a brain- 
wave, he flew off full speed 
towards Germany, where, 10 
doubt, he was killed and eaten 
within an hour of his arrival. 
The remaining bird was very 
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lethargic, and lived only for 
his victuals. We waited till 
we were within forty miles of 
land, and then let him go too. 
He flew undecidedly for 500 
yards, and then, following the 
example of his better-known 
predecessor in Holy Writ, he 
returned to the ship, where he 
settled on the truck of the 
wireless mast. Blank .303 from 
a service-rifle had no effect 
on him; his nerves were even 
proof against coloured Véry’s 
lights. He was not the bird 
to leave a kind home, where he 
was regularly overfed, and re- 
tun to a miner’s cottage, 
whence he would be sent twice 
a week on a long railway jour- 
ney, jammed tight in a wicker- 
basket with a score of others, 
and then have to fly fifty 
miles home—not he. He knew 
when he was well off. 

On approaching harbour I 
gave him another round from 
the Véry’s pistol, and he flew 
sulkily away and settled on 
the masthead of the Examina- 
tion Service vessel outside the 
pier-head. As we rounded the 
sea-wall we saw the captain 
of the vessel, an R.N.R. lieu- 
tenant, cautiously stalking him 
with a service revolver. Later 
we heard intermittent firing. 
On off days life in the Ex- 
amination Service was apt to 
be devoid of thrills, and one 
cannot blame the man for 
indulging in a little rough 
shooting when it came his way. 

The owners of the pigeons 
sent in claims for the loss of 
their birds; they always did 
this even when the birds were 


not lost, so we could not tell 
if our two messengers ever 
regained their native lofts. One 
bird, we knew, was “ full many 
a fathom deep.” 

** Tid your fellows use pigeons 
much in the R.N.AS.?” I 
asked. 

**Oh yes,” he replied. ‘‘ We 
always used to take them in 
flying-boats, and in seaplanes 
as well, if we were off for a long 
stunt and had room for them. 

“IT was at Yarmouth in 
September 1917, and used to 
fly a large flying-boat, No. 8666, 
carrying a crew of four, and 
fitted with a twin Rolls-Royce 
engine. We used to do long 
patrols to the Bight and up 
the Dutch coast. On three 
occasions I had seen a Zeppe- 
lin right inshore, off Heligo- 
land, and given chase, but 
when we started to climb I 
could never get my ‘clum- 
bungy’ an inch above 12,000 
feet, while old man Zep used 
to pop straight up to 15,000 
and laugh at us. The annoying 
part was that he didn’t mind 
us in the least; he knew we 
couldn’t worry him. He just 
used to rise 3000 or 4000 feet, 
and then carry on doing 
nothing. 

‘Our people at the base 
always used to know when Zeps 
were working in the Bight by 
their peculiar wireless note, so 
we waited till there was a 
good old ‘pow-wow’ going on 
over there, and then started 
off again. 

‘““This time we took a fast 
2-seater land machine with us. 
She was a D.H.4, with a 200- 
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H.P. air-cooled engine, and 
just the thing for a Zep. We 
couldn’t send her by herself, 
as it was too long a trip, and 
her means of navigation were 
very sketchy, so my old bus 
went with her to show her the 
way, and to be a kind of fond 
parent in case she got into 
trouble. We found two Zeps 
off Vlieland Island: they were 
L44 and L45, scouting for two 
divisions of light cruisers and 
destroyers, covering the opera- 
tions of a big mine-sweeping 
flotilla. We started to take 
them on, but both our machines 
were hit almost at once—the 
land machine in the radiator, 
and the flying-boat in the 
hull and wing—by fragments 
of a high-explosive shell from 
a light cruiser while we were 
at 10,000 feet! It was wonder- 
ful shooting. 

“There was nothing for it 
but to turn and start back. 
We could see that the land 
machine was in trouble, and 
suddenly she started to descend, 
and the pilot had to make a 
forced landing in the ‘ drink.’ 
We circled down to the water, 
and then taxied along to pick 
up the pilot and his observer, 
who were sitting awash on the 
top plane of their machine. 
They had been right under, 
and were rather badly shaken. 
Their machine was smashed 
up, and sank soon afterwards. 
As we wished to keep the flying- 
boat’s weight down as much 
as possible, we took nothing 
out of the wrecked machine 
except the two men. 

“We had left our base at 
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11 A.M. on Wednesday, and the 
forced landing occurred about 
forty miles west of Terschelling 
at 4 P.M. the same day. The 
weather was fine, with a fresh 
north-east breeze and a lumpy 
sea. 

“There had been a little 
trouble with our port engine. 
On opening it up we found 
that the necessary repairs could 
not be tackled outside a work- 
shop, so we had to cut out 
half that engine. This, to- 
gether with the fact that we 
had a big overload in a heavy 
sea, precluded any hope of 
being able to rise off the 
water. 

“About this time it began 
to be very clear to us that 
things were looking black, so 
we sent off a pigeon with a 
message. We could not taxi 
on our original course of west 
by south owing to the stern 
wind, so we turned ‘“‘ beam on ” 
and steered north-west for Cro- 
mer, and taxied away, with the 
sea coming over green and all 
hands baling hard, till our 
petrol supply was finished. We 
didn’t hope to reach the coast, 
but decided that there was a 
better chance of being picked 
up by a ship or spotted by 4 
’plane if we made ground to 
the north-westward. 

“We had a big canvas ‘ sea 
anchor’ in the cockpit, 80 
when we had finished our fuel 
we hove it overboard and lay 
to it, so as to diminish our 
drift and to tend to keep us 
head to wind. 

“The wind backed to south- 
west and freshened, darkness 
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fell, and it started to rain like 
sin. 

“ During the next three days 
the weather was foul—frequent 
rain-storms, and the visibility 
often down to 100 yards. It 
is carrying optimism too far if 
one expects to be found in a 
derelict flying- boat in the 
middle of the North Sea when 
the visibility is under a mile. 
I tried to cheer up at the 
thought that one of you sub- 
marine fellows picked up a 
couple of Huns under similar 
circumstances early in the war, 
but that kind of thing doesn’t 
happen often. 

“We six were not idle. There 
was a hole in the hull which 
we couldn’t locate, and which 
caused a leak of about 100 
gallons an hour—four men baled 
in turns to keep the water 
under. The starboard wing- 
float crumpled and the wing 
itself stripped, so we had to 
balance the machine by keeping 
aman permanently on the port 
wing-tip. This man was con- 
stantly being ducked. Another 
man had to try and hold us 
head to sea. 

“Food there was none, and 
only a little drinking-water in 
a petrol-can. When this was 
exhausted we drained off the 
disappointing brownish fluid 
from the engine radiators, and 
used that. 

“We had now three pigeons 
left, so we let off two the 
second day with messages, de- 
scribing our troubles for the 
benefit of the base. When one 
has almost given up hope, the 
slightest possibility of a rescue 


is apt to loom larger than it 
should. There was very little 
chance of our two pigeons 
ever alriving, but, at all events, 
they had our blessings and best 
wishes for a pleasant trip. As 
a matter of fact, they never 
did reach home, or, if they did, 
their messages were never de- 
livered to the proper author- 
ities. 

“At the beginning of the 
third day we sent off our last 
bird. 

“‘ By this time we had been 
drifting with the wind and tide 
for so long that we didn’t 
attempt to give our latitude 
and longitude, but just coded 
the position we reckoned to 
have reached before we started 
to drift. We left it to the base, 
with their better facilities, to 
work out the best area to 
search in view of the existing 
winds and current. 

‘** When I took the pigeon 
out of the box she looked a bit 
jaded, poor wee thing! She 
was as hungry and wretched 
as we were. She circled slowly 
round, and we thought to our- 
selves, ‘There goes our last 
chance. If she can’t do the 
trick, we’re ‘‘for it.” ’ 

“She was weak, and had 
over fifty miles to do in bad 
weather. 

** Two hours later, at Caister 
Coastguard Station, near Yar- 
mouth, an old reservist went 
into the backyard to draw 
some water, and found a pigeon 
fluttering feebly on the wet 
asphalt. He picked her up, 
and she died in his hand. It 
was our last pigeon. 
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“The coastguard read the 
message attached to the pigeon’s 
leg, and telephoned it down to 
the Naval Base at Lowestoft. 

“There were so many places 
to which a pigeon could have 
flown that it seemed to be 
something more than mere luck 
which had enabled her to reach 
shore at all, and then to take 
our message to a signal-station, 
where alone it could be certain 
of receiving proper attention. 

“When we had become over- 
due, destroyer and _ trawler 
patrols had been detailed to 
look for us. After two days’ 
search the captain of the gun- 
boat Halcyon, who was also 
searching, had signalled, ‘No 
signs of missing aircraft,’ and 
had been told to return to har- 
bour. He replied, ‘ Request 
permission to remain at sea 
and continue the search.’ 

“Plunging about the North 
Sea in bad weather is dreary 
work, a8 you know, and most 
men would have been only 
too pleased to give up hunting 
for a thing which was almost 
certain to have broken up; but 
he had seen no wreckage, and 
he reasoned that a flying-boat 
would not sink without leaving 
some trace. 

“Well, the gunboat received 
permission to remain out, and 
before long our base signalled 
to him our last-known approxi- 
mate position. As tides are 
strong in that area and the 
wind changed 180 degrees, the 
search was a long-drawn-out 
process, and one that will 


always evoke my greatest ad- 
miration for the skill and de-. 
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termination of the captain. He 
found us in the end. You can 
imagine our feelings—we were 
nearly cooked and dead tired 
of the old bus. 

“When at length we got 
back to harbour the doctor 
overhauled us, and we were 
given ten days’ ‘ stand-easy.’ 

“The old coastguard who 
had received our message came 
along next day to make his 
report, and, knowing that we 
would appreciate the thought, 
he brought with him the dead 
pigeon wrapped up in brown 
paper. Our doctor, whose mind 
soared above red tape, sent the 
bird to London to have it 
properly set up, without saying 
anything to us about it. 

“When we came back from 
leave we found the old pigeon 
in the mess looking down be- 
nignly at us, as much as to say, 
‘You wouldn’t be there if it 
weren’t for me, you crowd of 
amateur birds !’ 

“We nearly lost her just 
after the war. Two fellows 
came along in a car one after- 
noon, and said, ‘We hear 
you’ve got quite a historic 
pigeon here, and we've come 
to take it up to London for 
the Services Exhibition.’ 

“T thought to myself, ‘ The 
deuce you have!’ 

“‘ However, I took them into 
the anteroom and gave them 
some tea, and then, excusing 
myself a moment, I nipped 
out and told the flight-sergeant 
to take the pigeon out through 
the window and hide her m 
the hangar. 

“JT took these two chaps 
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along to the mess afterwards, 
and said, ‘I believe there used 
to be a stuffed bird up here 
somewhere, but it’s probably 
been thrown away.’ 

““* What unsentimental beg- 
gars you airmen are,’ one of 
them replied ; ‘I should have 
thought you would have taken 
care of a bird like that.’ 

“T’m glad I was in the base 
that day. If they had once 
got my bird to the exhibition 
I should never have seen her 
again. Some old dame would 
have presented her to a girl’s 
school. When the base packed 
up and the mess gear was sold 
by auction, a brother officer, 
six feet high and built in pro- 
portion, said if any one bid 
against me for the pigeon he’d 
break his head, so I paid two 
quid, which squared the taxi- 


dermist’s bill, and now I’ve 
got her at my home ’way out 
in Canada.” 

I had the grace to apologise 
for my facetious remarks on 
the subject of pigeons. 

“That’s all right,” he said ; 
“it’s different for you. We 
used to get quite fond of our 
birds, and, if possible, take 
the same ones out every time. 
It’s very lonely in the air and 
they used to be good company 
on patrol, especially when flying 
‘solo.’ Some of the ‘war-birds’ 
are still kept at one of the air- 
stations; they don’t do any 
work now, of course—they’re 
pensioners. 

“T’m naturally a bit keen on 
pigeons. Good Lord, man! if 
I see a carrier-pigeon on the 
wing, even now, I feel like doing 
a& weep.” 





























THE sempstress of the village 
has a tiny shop, with two 
meagre rooms above it. She 
was agog with excitement. Her 
son, with his wife and baby, 
was coming to visit her. The 
son duly arrived in his car. 
As it was too magnificent and 
too long to go into Sestrol’s 
stable, garage-room was begged 
of Dr Guibert in the Faubourg. 
The wife was more elegant 
than the mother of Albert, a 
young woman of excellent edu- 
cation. They stayed ten days. 
The son is an engineer; his 
present state the result of a 
romance, as they count romance 
in France. It happened that 
the young woman, having 
looked over her male acquaint- 
ances, could see nobody who 
pleased her imagination as a 
husband ; so, having the con- 
viction that the moment had 
come to marry, she put an 
advertisement in the paper, 
couched thus :— 


Young woman, twenty - one 
years of age, well-educated, dowry 
100,000 francs, would like to 
meet &@ young man—profession, 
engineer preferred—with a view 
to marriage. 

Having read the advertise- 
ment, young Vulcan went, saw, 
and was conquered. His 
brother-in-law has installed him 
as manager of a factory of 
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VII. LOVE IN THE VILLAGE. 


electrical fittings. The couple 
spent the dot on the long 
motor-car; and here they are, 
summering in the sempstress’s 
two cramped rooms. 

With reference to the mar- 
riage made by advertisement 
(not an uncommon procedure), 
we must at once admit that the 
French view marriage at an 
angle very different from our 
own. We English lay a senti- 
mental stress upon this mys- 
terious factor “love,” irresist- 
ible mutual attraction, the 
positive and negative electrical, 
as it were. We suggest to our 
maidens that they should hold 
themselves aloof till this strange 
force approaches. We frighten 
them both about getting mar- 
ried and about not getting 
married. Yet it would be 
rash to assert that Cupid, this 
mysterious juxtaposer, does his 
work with any infallibility. 
How often may not the passion 
be aroused by a suitable con- 
junction of health, season, com- 
patible male, and suggestibility. 
Is it not Stendhal who says 
that not one person in 4 
hundred would fall in love if 
he or she had not read about 
it? Jane Austen, whose values 
of humanity are sagacious, 
treats love as a much milder 
passion than we value it to- 
day, as indeed do most older 
writers. 
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So we skirmish round await- 
ing the great mutual attrac- 
tion, love. We make tentative 
experiments called flirtation, 
in which only one side may be 
in earnest, until such an ex- 
periment discovers both sides 
to be mutually eager, from 
which marriage ensues as @ 
rule. The French follow a 
different course. The young 
girl keeps herself prepared to 
fall in love a8 soon as a suit- 
able man is provided; she is 
in love with her husband before 
he exists, and has only to 
transfer the already existing 
“willingness ’’ to the solid ob- 
ject (often a very solid object) 
presented to her. Yet even in 
France things are not quite 
impersonal. The young lady 
who put her advertisement so 
frankly in the paper had al- 
realy canvassed the young men 
of her neighbourhood; she 
must have weighed up the 
advantages of a score of appli- 
cants drawn by the adver- 
tisement. No one seeing her 
with her husband could doubt 
for a moment the genuine love 
and happiness which she has 
reaped from marriage. 

While we were in N—— the 
fiangailles of Mlle. Cecile Marty 
were announced. She was a 
Tich cousin of the wife of 
Lemoule, and we had been 
invited to the house of her 
parents in order that Jo might 
Play on the piano; for Mlle. 
Cecile had the village distinc- 
tion of being a pianist. Her 
instructors had been nuns, first 
one of N—— itself, then a 
superior mistress nun of Fran- 
cheville. Gecile was an am- 


bitious pianist, ill-contented to 
remain within her powers. She 
was especially the performer 
of a piece called ‘“‘The Tem- 
pest,” which moved the village 
to great admiration. At Jo’s 
playing the people were amazed, 
with that kind of amazement 
which comes from a juggling 
trick or legerdemain. To see 
fingers move thus rapidly was 
so enthralling that they forgot 
to listen to the music. But ah! 
when Mile. Cecile played ‘‘ The 
Tempest.” That was another 
affair. The thunder rumbled 
in the bass, the lightning jagged 
down the piano in discords, 
the wind howled in fumbled 
arpeggios up the treble, while 
the rain poured in a persistent 
rattle of Bb. The fact that the 
piece was a third beyond Mlle. 
Cecile’s technique, that she had, 
it must be confessed, very little 
sense of rhythm, and that the 
piano was abominably out of 
tune, detracted little from the 
general effect. Would it not 
be pedantry to expect storms 
to be in rhythm; a few strange 
dissonances but added to the 
wildness of the interpreta- 
tion ? 

Up till the moment of her 
engagement Mile. Cecile was a 
commonplace pretty girl, who 
dressed with a little more taste 
than the average in the village. 
She also had the charm of 
gaiety. From the moment of 
her engagement she bloomed 
with that curious underglow, 
in itself a beauty, which the 
birth of love causes to pulsate, 
like a corona, about the one 
who loves. She was what would 
be called genuinely in love. 
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The young man was nothing 
romantic to look at, rather too 
fleshy for his years, tending to 
a jolly pomposity—but unro- 
mantic. However, as Mlle. 
Cecile confided to Jo, ‘‘ Such a 
good position, you know, 
madame.” That’s the differ- 
ence. We encourage love for 
the individual; the French 
lean towards love for the State 
of Matrimony, and in this state 
the position counts quite as 
much as the individual, indeed 
more perhaps. How many a 
marriage which turns out a 
failure in poverty might not 
have been successful in riches ? 

Indeed, it may be argued 
that the mariage de convenance 
has greater chances of happi- 
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ness than the marriage of love. 
Being in love rather with the 
condition than with the in- 
dividual, the French bride has 
not to face the ordeal of dis- 
covering that her idol is too 
human after all—and almost 
every French girl can cook. 

It offends our sense of ro- 
mance, that is true, but it does 
not offend against the French 
girl’s sense of romance. We 
are more creatures formed by 
habit than man in his vanity 
will admit. Every separate 
nation, every separate province, 
nay, every separate household, 
is convinced that its particular 
set of habits is the last and 
highest development possible 
to humanity. 


VOI. THE TAX-COLLECTOR. 


“ Jacques Degrain,” he said, 
bowing, “ collector of taxes.” 

“Jan Gordon,” I returned, 
with an answering salute, 
‘“‘ painter of pictures. Madame 
Gordon, painter also.”’ 

He was a man heavy both 
for his years and for his height. 
He was dressed in grey flannels, 
and on his head he wore a 
strange panama hat, with a 
small brim, like an upturned 
basin; the ribbon encircling 
it was gay—scarlet, green, and 


black. I often wonder how 
men get strange hats. No 
shop ever exhibits them. Is 


there somewhere, to be found 
for the seeking, a true mad 
hatter’s only visible to certain 
mortals ? 

We stood together on the 
ridge of an amphitheatre of 


hillside, a majestic curve mot- 
tled with brush, with wood, 
and with vine. Below us 4 
fire advanced slowly upwards 
and across. It was not 4 
spectacular fire, for in the 
strong afternoon light both 
fire and smoke were almost 
invisible. The destruction 
spread spasmodically, as though 
some ink-blot flung on to 
yellowish paper were increasing 
by capillary attraction. Slowly 
the blackness of ash was sub- 
stituted for the fawn and gold 
of the dry summer. When the 
fire made a dart into half- 
dried bushes it gave up 4 
crackling roar, and behind the 
silhouettes of the peasants, who 
were here and there beating 
the fire from the edges of their 
vineyards, we could see the 
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ashes of burned grass and leaves 
being whirled up into the sting- 
ing air. 

“Tt interested me greatly to 
hear that you were painters,” 
said the tax-collector. ‘‘In- 
deed, I feel that I must charge 
myself with the painters who 
honour N——. Iam considered 
quite an authority on the beauty 
spots round about. I am 
pleased to take painters about 
in my car. Last year, for in- 
stance, I had the honour of 
conducting a gentleman who 
was painting farmyards, ex- 
clusively farmyards. Land- 
scape? He snapped his fingers 
at it. He was, he told me, an 
expert at farmyards; he had 
medals at the Salon, recom- 
penses from every country in 
Europe. Oh! a great painter, 
but exclusively of farmyards. 
I was able to find him several 
most satisfactory farmyards. 
He kindly allowed me to watch 
him paint. I reveal myself, 
monsieur. I, too, am of the 
confraternity, an amateur only, 
alas! a lover. But I sold a 
picture last year in Toulouse 
for thirty franes. It will greatly 
interest me to show you places 
in which to paint, and you will 
give me a criticism or two, 
and allow me to gather hints 
from watching you at work.” 

To this kindly made offer of 
the tax-collector we gave an 
answer, which was not as grate- 
ful in thought as it was in 
word. The artist does by his 
very profession expose himself 
While at his work to the curi- 
osity and to the comment of 
the passer-by, but he rarely 
invites such curiosity or com- 
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ment. Few persons would be 
hardy enough to lean over 
the shoulder of or make com- 
ments to an author or to a 
composer of music while at 
work. Why a painter should 
be supposed much less sus- 
ceptible we cannot imagine. 
Nor could we feel that the 
pleasure proposed—of dashing 
into a motor-car to sketch 
some view delectable to the 
tax-collector—was worth the 
price demanded. So we ex- 
pressed ourselves in ambiguous 
terms on this point, neverthe- 
less agreeing most enthusiastic- 
ally to give him hints and to 
criticise his work. What human 
being can resist the office of 
mentor ? 

We had meanwhile been saun- 
tering through some long grass 
on the hillside towards a point 
where the flames were making 
greater headway. In the far 
distance we could see a couple 
of figures energetic in a patch 
of vines; we deduced them to 
be Sestrol and Raymond wait- 
ing the approach of the fire to 
the edge of their vineyard. To 
the right, lower down the slope, 
the flames, rushing up a dry 
gully with the noise of an 
express train, had surrounded 
the vineyard of the garde cham- 
pétre, and were making a vivid 
bonfire of his stacked brush- 
wood. 

‘** Excuse me,” said the tax- 
collector, ‘‘ I think that we had 
better retreat from this spot. 
If the flames advanced by that 
hedge to the right, and if they 
came up that piece of wood to 
our left, and if a gust of wind 


.Should spread them behind us, 
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we would be surrounded. It 
would be a very painful death.” 

As there was little wind, 
and as the flames in general 
were progressing at the speed 
of about one mile per hour, 
the risks of an impromptu 
auto da fé on that hillside 
seemed very remote. However, 
we thought it best not to argue, 
and so retreated to some 
ploughed land, where the tax- 
collector assured us we might 
remain with considerable safety. 

** And yourselves,” asked the 
tax-collector as soon as all 
danger was past; ‘“‘ might I be 
bold and inquire what is your 
speciality in painting ? ” 

“‘ Speciality ? ” said we. 

** Why, yes,” replied the tax- 
collector. ‘“‘Do you paint por- 
traits, or landscapes, or nature- 
mortes, or genre, or battle 
pieces, or religious subjects. 
What, in fact,is your . . . well, 
speciality ? ” 

We answered that we painted 
anything which pleased or in- 
terested us. 

“You—er—you do not 
specialise ?’’ asked the tax- 
collector. 

** No,” we answered stoutly ; 
“ painting is painting.” 

The admiration in the tax- 
collector’s eye dimmed into 
doubt. Could persons, he was 
wondering—could persons who 
did not specialise be really 
serious ? 

Two hundred yards away a 
small isolated vineyard with 
a stone shed built upon it 
was now at the edge of the 
fire. At this spot the flames 
were low, grass and small hill 
shrubbery providing the fuel, 
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but, owing to a fair amount of 
green stuff, the smoke was 
thicker than in __ general. 
Through the intermittent cur- 
tain of flame could be seen 
@ woman hard at work with 
a long bough beating the fire 
from the borders of her pro- 
perty. A small child, now seen, 
now lost in the smoke, ‘was 
aiding her with energy. 

“Ah, ah!” cried out the 
tax-collector suddenly, with a 
sound of pain in his voice. 
“Tt is Maria, rash foolish 
woman. She has taken her 
child too. They will be killed, 
asphyxiated, burned up. Oh, 
oh! It is so painful a death, 
so painful. How rash, how 
rash. And she was such a good 
woman, so kind-hearted, 80 
good-humoured. Oh! Maria, 
Maria, why were you so reck- 
less. Nothing can be done; 
they cannot be saved. They 
are surrounded. What a ter- 
rible death!” 

But Maria, in spite of her 
funeral oration, continued to 
beat the flames with vigour, 
while her small daughter ran 
to and fro enjoying the fun. 

The anticipated fate of Maria 
did not long hold the tax- 
collector’s attention, and he 
made no move to the rescue. 
He told us that he had a 
great admiration for the Eng- 
lish, that at one time in his 
life he had read and spoken 
English with some fluency, but 
that he had forgotten every- 
thing. The study of English 
is, in fact, becoming very popu- 
lar in France. Where formerly 
one found nobody with a word 
of our language, nowadays the 
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lads and lasses from school 
speak with much better results 
than are produced by a corre- 
sponding study of French in 
England. We said something 
of this nature to the tax-col- 
lector, who was interested to 
hear it, and by means of the 
scholastic subject, we came to 
sport. Of late years, agreed 
the tax-collector, France had 
begun to take an interest in 
sport. However, he added 
that after a serious test in the 
schools, sport had been dropped 
as an important part of the 
youthful training system. It 
had been proved by experi- 
ment that sport and the con- 
centration on sport had an 
atrophying effect on the intel- 
lect... He said that France 
could not encourage the pros- 
pect of healthy dunces as a 
national ideal: France was 
the intellectual country of 
Europe par excellence ; she must 
remain 80. 

We had been strolling back 
along the edge of the chestnut 
woods, through patches of vines 
planted in rows, mostly young 
plants recently grafted. Now 
we came to a field of potatoes, 
on the lower edge of which 
two men were reclining in the 
shade smoking cigarettes. 

“You are taking things 
easy,” said the tax-collector 
to them. 

“Well, monsieur, what will 
you?” answered one of them. 
“We came out to see if we 
could stop the fire from getting 


into the chestnut woods, but 
nobody comes to help us, and 
two alone are not sufficient; so 
there’s nothing to do about it.”’ 

And the speaker gave a most 
expressive shrug. Resignation 
had so clearly claimed him 
that an offer of help would have 
been a mere foreign imperti- 
nence. The fire at this point, 
perhaps overmuch for two men, 
was not too violent for half 
a dozen. It was creeping for- 
ward through the grass and 
shrubs against what little wind 
there was, and its progress 
was leisurely to a degree. The 
tax-collector stood looking at 
the fire for some time; then, 
turning on his heel, proposed 
that we should return home. 
The fire, which could have 
been stopped by six men, did 
a very large amount of damage 
in the chestnut groves. 

We may here remark that 
the tax-collector’s threat to 
take us view-hunting came to 
nothing. He happened one 
day shortly afterwards to come 
upon Jo as she was beginning 
a sketch in oils. Her methods 
are experimental rather than 
conventional, and the poor tax- 
collector, used to the precise 
methods of the specialist, stared 
flabbergasted at an underpaint- 
ing in primitive colours. At 
last he found words— 

“You—you do _ theoretical 
painting, then, madame,” he 
gasped; and from that day 
avoided us, a8 much as was 
consistent with courtesy. 





wh L’Education publique ne résoudra jamais le probléme difficile du développe- 
ment simultané du corps et de l’intelligence,”— Balzac. 
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IX. THE MAD PRIEST AND THE CURE. 


They tell us that Martin- 
olles, the village with the rail- 
way-station nearest to N——, 
voted her priest out of the 
place, and shut up the Church. 
Here we have a set of affairs 
different from those in Eng- 
land. The Church in France 
is a public building, the priest 
no more than an official who 
may use it. The Church, like 
the mairie or the school, comes 
under the village council. Mar- 
tinolles shut up the Church, 
so we heard ; the priest had to 
go. Within six months Martin- 
olles was begging the bishop 
to replace their spiritual ad- 
viser. Alas! it was not be- 
cause of any softening of Mar- 
tinolles’ heart. Deprived of 
their priest, they did not feel 
a lack of spiritual comfort ; 
they remained atheist and un- 
repentant. But they soon dis- 
covered that without Sunday 
Masses to draw them to Church, 
the peasants did not come to 
Martinolles. The women, last 
devotees of Christianity, great- 
est purchasers of household 
provisions and wearers of Sun- 
day frocks, went to other vil- 
lages, procuring at one and the 
same time spiritual advice, kit- 
chen necessities, and the con- 
solations of vanity. The trades- 
men of Martinolles wanted 
Masses, not for their souls but 
for their pockets. 

But the priestly remedies for 


such unbelief have lost potency 
since the days when N—— 
Church was built as an expia- 
tion for the heresy of the Al- 
bigenses. Some of the more 
choleric shepherds are, how- 
ever, not remiss even to-day 
in brandishing their once terri- 
fying crooks over the heads of 
their recalcitrant sheep; anathe- 
mas and excommunications are 
laid on some villages upon the 
slightest excuse. Nor do the 
priests seem to understand that 
they become a subject for 
bucolic jest in this matter. 
Nowadays the Jackdaw of 
Rheims could pilfer the whole 
cathedral treasures without the 
turn of a feather. Attendance 
at the State schools seems a 
very sore point with many of 
the clergy, in spite of the fact 
that instruction at the Church 
schools is often bad, and, owing 
to the Church’s repudiation of 
many scientific theories, un- 
satisfactory... But the worst 
crime (at least so the peasants 
say) is the non-payment of the 
culte—the pew rent, as it were, 
—the Church (unauthorised) 
rate. The clergy are, in short, 
roundly accused of avarice. 
Constantly one hears the re- 
mark : ‘ Yes, he is good enough 
as priests go, and learned per- 
haps; but isn’t he keen after 
the cash.” 

In this matter our mad 
priest, who lives over Potato’s 





1 But has not the State of Texas recently passed an edict against teaching the 
doctrine of evolution within her boundaries. 
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bottling-cellar, is antagonistic 
to the appointed village curé. 
The mad priest is a strange- 
looking figure: he is tall, and 
there is more than a hint of 
the Beethoven mask in his 
emphatic face. He goes dressed 
in the tattered remnants of 
priestly costume; his hat has 
the texture and colour of 
drowned kittens; his soutaine 
hangs to a ragged edge; it is 
rent, repaired in some places 
with clumsy stitchings of string, 
in other places with pieces of 
sacking, while through un- 
mended gaps in what must be 
his only covering, one has 
glimpses of his flesh, to the 
scandal of the good wives of 
N——. Much learning hath 
made him mad, but the vil- 
lagers date his actual lapse 
from two incidents: the first, 
an appointment to give a dis- 
course at Rome; the second, 
@ present of an elaborately 
worked quilt from a nun in 
the convent. Probably the 
first made him realise that he 
was ambitious; the second— 
the quilt was, we have heard, 
&@ marvellous piece of work— 
showed him the treacheries of 
sex. At any rate, from that 
day he has renounced ambi- 
tion, has renounced even com- 
fort—his only relaxation an 
asthmatic accordion,—and he 
will look no woman in the 
face. He lives on produce of 
his own garnering. Every day 
sees him setting out with wheel- 
barrow and hoe, or toiling 
back bowed under a sack of 
potatoes or of beans or a load 
of brushwood. He owns the 
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house which backs on to Pota- 
to’s beer-shed, but lives in the 
attic. He has rich relatives, 
who used to send him presents 
—chickens, ducks, rabbits, and 
80 on,—which he always laid 
on his doorstep for the first 
passer-by to take away. 

His madness has practically 
turned him to an austerity 
which, in fact, seems very 
like Christianity. Fifteen hun- 
dred years ago he would have 
been revered; to-day he is a 
mark for the poked fingers of 
mingled admiration, pity, and 
ridicule. His madness—but is 
he mad? They call him mad, 
because in his life he seems to 
deny the value of everything 
which is generally counted as 
valuable; but then half the 
saints in the catalogue were 
twice as mad as he—Stylites 
and Anthony and all those old 
meditative Christians who re- 
treated from Alexandria to 
caves upon the desert’s edge. 
A million hermitages in a hun- 
dred lands attest a similar 
piety which once was venerated. 

“* Tiens,”’ they say nowadays, 
** Tl est fou ce prétre la; et vous 
savez - montrez la cuisse aux 
dames, ¢a n’est pas chic.” 

Yet that old-time asceticism 
has its disadvantages in modern 
life. It is disturbing to reflect 
that Charlemagne was not im- 
maculate, and that Sappho 
scratched her head for reasons 
other than a halting verse. 
Our modern saint has a similar 
drawback, and has been inter- 
dicted from officiating at Mass 
in the N—— Church for reas- 
ons purely hygienic. Nowadays 
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most people would amend the 
three Christian virtues into 
“Faith, Soap, and Charity, and 
the greatest of these is Soap.” 
The banishment of this priest 
from the altar may neverthe- 
less be as much a mark of 
jealousy as of outraged clean- 
liness. The village curé has 
naturally followed the nor- 
mality of mankind: his fees 
have risen with the falling 
franc. But our hermit still 
clings to the former prices ; 
he is, in fact, a blackleg in 
more senses than one. That 
trade union, the Church, would 
like to boycott him. But the 
peasant who does not desert his 
economical habit even on the 
brim of death is satisfied, if 
not eager, to get to heaven as 
cheaply as possible; he would 
buy his extreme unction at 
bargain prices. Thus our her- 
mit is in some demand by 
sick-beds, to the detriment of 
the curé’s pocket. And so we 
come back to the peasant’s 
accusation, that the modern 
curé is at best a tradesman, a 
would-be monopolist. The vil- 
lagers are willing to be taxed 
for the policeman who keeps 
their social manners in order, 
but are reluctant to pay priestly 
taxes: heaven is such a specu- 
lative affair to a man in health. 
Undoubtedly the curés are 
often tradesmen; often they 
are bigoted, which gives them 
the air of tradesmen. Most 
are men of little birth, peasant 
sons striving for a cheaply won 
importance, or orphans brought 
up by the nuns in the shadow 
of the cloister, educated on 
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condition. There was in N—— 
no evidence that the priest 
stepped an inch beyond his 
official and his paid-for duties ; 
no one offered him tribute 
beyond that he was an in- 
structed man. 

While writing the above it 
occurred to me to check our 
observations by a direct refer- 
ence. Valentine, our char- 
woman, was polishing the par- 
quet floor, so I asked her— 

“Valentine, are you Paris- 
ienne ? ” 

Valentine. “‘ No, monsieur. I 
come from the country. Not 
far from Paris, it is true, still 
from the country.” 

Myself. “What do they say 
of the curés in your parts ? ” 

Valentine (making a face and 
shrugging her shoulders). “ Ah 
well, monsieur, one is devout 
in my country. J am not 
devout; but in general yes.” 

Myself. “ All parts are not 
alike ? ” 

Valentine (with an expressive 
flourish of the hand down her 
not very ornate person). “ Ah 
well, monsieur, in the country 
one is devout, forcedly. After 
all, the Church, you know... 
it is the sole method of showing 
off one’s dresses. There’s the 
14th of July, the people’s feast, 
but otherwise—well, one doesn’t 
ordinarily dress, not in the 
country ; and so one is devout. 
One goes to Mass—to show one- 


seli—what? Of course, one 
isn’t exactly dévot, pas % 
dévot que cd. Mais.... In 


Paris, for example, one doesn’t 
need such occasions for dressing 
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Myself. “‘ And the men ? ” 

Valentine. ‘‘ Well yes, the 
men are devout too. They go 
to Mass, and then they go to 
the buvette to drink a glass or 
two, and its odds on that they 
don’t come home to lunch. Oh 
yes, they are dévot, pareille- 
ment.” 

Myself. ‘‘ And what do they 
think of the curés ? ” 

Valentine. “Oh, the 
ame..." 

She said no more, but her 
thoughts were working so furi- 
ously within her that the par- 
quet in that square yard shines 
more vividly than in any other. 

Our concierge, on the other 
hand, says that in her dis- 
trict, the French Pyrenees, the 
people are really devout. She 
adds, “‘No man in the village 
would dare to stay away from 
Mass.” The cook of our little 
bistro restaurant also assures 
us that the people of her dis- 
trict are very devout, and the 
priests are excellent men. That 
is the Cantal. However, we 
have found out that her cousin 
is a priest, so perhaps we may 
discount her evidence as pre- 
judiced. The truth seems to 
be that France varies in dif- 
ferent districts. One must be 
wary of generalising from a 
single source. 

Also the curé suffers because 
of his celibacy. As soon as the 
Church ceases to be an auto- 
cracy, it must become a cour- 
tier. It must gain its au- 
thority in as many diverse 
ways as possible. It must act 
Socially, educationally, bene- 
volently, and politically. 


Socially the curé—bachelor, 
cut off in his little vicarage, 
seeking refuge from life in 
books or in the monotone of 
his breviary—is at a disadvan- 
tage. He is more or less out 
of touch with a full half of his 
parishioners’ intimate inter- 
ests. Educationally, compelled 
to enforce dogmas of the middle 
ages in a civilisation of mater- 
ialism, he is out of fashion. 
Benevolently, the chief paths 
for touching the peasants are 
taken over from him by the 
nuns, who are the visitors, the 
condolers, the sick nurses ; and 
these nuns, by their very con- 
stitution, are separated from 
the curés, and absorb the grati- 
tude, the sympathy, and the 
spare humanity of the villagers 
and farm people. All the varied 
interests, feminine and humane, 
which in an English village 
the clergyman’s wife concen- 
trates into the family are here 
by the nuns dispersed away 
from the clergy. 

It may be noted that we 
have almost neglected the re- 
ligious aspect of the Church ; 
the fact seems to be that re- 
ligious in the Christian sense 
the peasant is not, nor per- 
haps has been remarkably any- 
where, except in Slavonic lands. 
The worship of the countryside 
is still essentially pagan ; it is 
part compounded of magic and 
of devil- worship. The man 
who builds a fortress confesses 
himself afraid, so the peasant 
in worshipping is often con- 
fessing to a terror of the devil. 
Christianity is not two thou- 
sand years old; has it yet 
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been seriously tried as a 
religion ? + 


But the devil-worshipping as- 
pect of Christianity is losing 
its force. Whether it is giving 
place to a real religion may be 
a question. We were in N—— 
when the curé set out in full 
canonicals to bless the animals 
of the village. In our little 
triangular place was a healthy 
community of beasts: the Ses- 
trols had two dogs, one cat, 
thirteen ducks, and a horse; 
at Tuk-Tuk’s were the sausage- 
like pigs, a dozen hens, five 
rabbits, six little ducks, and 
Cora the pup ; the baker owned 
two pigs; Lemoule and the 
cooper had five ducks, a pig, 
a hen with eight chickens, 
Oursa the dog, and a donkey ; 
in the stables, which formed 
one side of the place, were 
two draught oxen and a few 
chickens. The priest arrived 


xX. DOCTOR 


The instinctive credence in 
magic and a half-hidden fear 
of the devil, which are visible 
in the peasant’s religion, pursue 
him naturally into his medicine. 
Dr Saggebou is subconsciously 
considered as one half pro- 
fessional man and one half 
wizard ; and when the people 
think that the wizard half of 
him is not sufficiently potent 
in spells, they get to wizarding 
on their own account. 

Dr Saggebou himself repre- 
sented the rising element in 
peasant society. It illustrates 
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with some ceremony, an acolyte 
bearing the mortar full of holy 
water, and the pestle with 
which to scatter the holy drops. 
But of all the menagerie, only 
two pigs were mustered to 
benefit by the consecrated dew. 
The fear of the devil being 
departed from N. , gone was 
any enthusiasm for blessed meat 
—unhallowed animals went into 
the N—— stewpans and grease- 
pots this year. 

In the rest of the village 
things were little better, only 
one pig in the steep street 
which owned dozens. In the 
Place de Grifoultres, standing 
between the tall ancient iron- 
work cross and the new marble 
monument de guerre, the curé 
made vague gestures at large 
with the aspergoire, which gath- 
ered in but two pigs and one 
sheep, and a cat, which was 
there by accident. 





SAGGEBOU. 


sufficiently the gap between 
English social ideals and those 
of France to say that Dr 
Saggebou’s father had been the 
postmaster, his grandfather a 
labourer. His brother is the 
chemist; and although pro- 
fessionally the two played into 
one another’s hands, socially 
they were hardly upon speaking 
terms; not from inequality, 
for a chemist is as high in 
rank as a doctor, but from 
incompatibility of humour, es- 
pecially, I believe, between the 
womenkind. 





1 Though of course the peasant does not admit this; even when he is anti- 
clerical, he is less often anti-Christian, An unconscious agnosticism covers the 
more advanced thinkers, an unconscious devil-worship comprises the rest. 
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The doctor was a thick-set, 
roughly dressed man nearing 
the fifties, with a lumbago 
limp. .He had a forceful face, 
eyes set in moulded lids, and 
an expanse of grey beard. 
The beard still gives an im- 
portance in France. Incurably 
loquacious, Dr Saggebou had 
talked himself into the dis- 
esteem of his fellow-villagers, 
so that his good qualities did 
not get the tribute which they 
merited. He was a know-all. 
There are beards which are 
aggressive and those which are 
defences, beards which are as 
masked batteries and beards 
which are as smoke-screens. 
The doctor’s beard was of the 
aggressive sort; you could not 
have bebeavered him. Mostly, 
nowadays, beards are grown 
by timid men to hide behind, 
as fawns hide in jungles. The 
doctor’s beard had a wiry 
intensity, and suddenly it would 
gape like a hidden port-hole to 
let out volleys and carronades 
of assertion. The doctor was 
no fool, but he did not per- 
ceive the limits of wisdom. 
He dinned his cleverness into 
the peasant ears until his clever- 
ness went sour on them, and 
became an exaggerated folly. 
He was mayor of the village 
till the outbreak of war, to 
which, doctors being too numer- 
ous, he was sent as a private. 
He was at Verdun, and at the 
end of the war retired as 
lieutenant. 

It was to the doctor when 
he was mayor that we owed 
the acacia-trees which made a 
Shady alley from the Hoétel 
Sestrol as far as our bedroom 


over the stables. The doctor, 
too, planted the acacias in the 
Place de Grifoultres. He alone 
had perceived that N—— might 
be made into a show village 
for the summer, if only the 
villagers would fit up accom- 
modation for visitors. There 


were empty reparable houses 


by the dozen, but nobody be- 
stirred himself. Indeed, the 
Hétel Quemac up in the Fau- 
bourg, in opposition to the 
doctor, had cut its own throat 
only for jealousy. N—— vil- 
lage is curious in that it ex- 
tends in length without breadth. 
It is a street a mile long. The 
post-office is at the one ex- 
tremity, and anybody living 
near the church has a two- 
mile walk to register a letter. 
The doctor, being mayor at 
the time the post-office was so 
placed, wished to plant the 
building near the market han- 
gar—between it and the Hétel 
Sestrol, in fact. But at this 
the Faubourg revolted. ‘* The 
market, the mairie, and the 
post-office in the lower village,” 
it cried (though the market- 
place is nearer to the Faubourg 
than to the Church). “That 
will make the lower village 
much too important. No; we 
must have the post-office.” 
Monsieur M——, proprietor of 
the Hétel Quemac, then offered 
a large empty house almost 
next to his hotel for a ridiculous 
rent, and the parsimonious vil- 
lage councillors, having over- 
ruled the mayor, planted the 
post-office where it now is in 
the hotel-keeper’s empty house. 
Result, the hotel, which has 


only four bedrooms, turned 
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away nearly thirty visitors seek- 
ing rooms this summer. 

The doctor has, with some 
difficulty, reduced by a large 
percentage the deaths in child- 
birth. When he started prac- 
tice it was the custom to couch 
the expectant mother upon the 
filthiest materials which could 
be found in the house, or even 
in the stables. It needed all 
his arts to dissuade the peasant 
from this custom. But in 
spite of the fact that the French 
country doctor’s main practice 
consists in hygiene and mid- 
wifery, Dr Saggebou’s true en- 
thusiasm is not in medicine. 
He has the surgeon’s instinctive 
contempt for pottering about 
the human organism; his is 
the reductio method, though 
petty surgery has his more 
especial interest. Once he set 
a boy’s leg in the street before 
the Sestrol’s Hétel; it is a 
further point of his character 
that he refused fees for the 
operation. “‘ That peasant gave 
me loaves of bread during the 
war, good bread, when decent 
flour was unobtainable,’ . he 
said to us. 

But he will use no magic, 
and in some cases the patient 
leaves him for a more mys- 
terious practician. The baker, 
for instance, visits a young 
doctor in Francheville, one who 
brandishes electricity, X-rays, 
and threats of radium against 
his tubercles. But how can 
magic cure the baker under 
the conditions in which he lives ? 
Dr Saggebou sees clearly that 
the man is doomed in the 
present circumstances. The 
baker lives in a typical N—— 
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home — stone walls and tile 
floors exude a dankness even 
during the drought; the beds 
are often built into the walls 
or under the staircases, and 
are surrounded by curtains, so 
that though the baker ventures 
to open his windows a crack, 
he smothers himself in his 
cupboard or his tent of a bed. 
The beasts of the house—pigs 
and chickens—live in the cel- 
lars, from whence their effluvia 
penetrate persuasively. How 
can the baker conquer his 
instinctive fear of nocturnal 
air? We who slept frankly 
with windows flung wide were 
the object of incessant remon- 
strance from our hosts and 
from other well-disposed per- 
sons. I don’t believe that 
even the doctor himself slept 
with the windows open. It is 
extraordinary how pig-headed 
humanity is against common- 
sense in any branch of advance- 
ment; how it has resisted 
common-sense in medicine, poli- 
tics, education, and even in 
humanity ; how we laugh at 
our ancestors for the common- 
sense they have resisted; and 
how our descendants will laugh 
at us for the common-sense 
we resist in our turn. 

But the peasants still demand 
magic in their medicines as they 
demand it in their religion ; 
indeed, a little farther to the 
southward, in Spain, an in- 
cantation to a saint is often 
held as more efficacious than 
the science of the doctor, as 
maybe with some Spanish doc- 
tors it is. We have already 


instanced Madame Sestrol’s firm 
belief that Lourdes held the 
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major merit in the curing of 
Raymond, and we had a further 
example very soon after our 
arrival. Monsieur Sestrol told 
us how he had been cured of 
rheumatism. The illness was 
so bad that he could scarcely 
move, far less work. Doctors 
had practised on him without 
giving relief. By chance he 
heard of some wise woman 
who had a miraculous cure. 
He was hoisted into a cart, 
was driven to her house, : bar- 
gained with her for her recipe, 
and actually paid her fifty francs 
—a large sum before the war— 
for the prescription. He says 
that he concocted the potion 
according to instruction, drank 
it—‘‘ il fallut avoir Vestomac fort 
pour avaler ca,’’—and in three 
days was cured. He had after- 
wards given the prescription 
to the nuns, so he said, and with 
it they had cured numberless 
persons. He could not remem- 
ber the ingredients, except the 
first instruction, which offers 
a clue to the nature of the whole, 
“Take one litre of water, and 
boil it until it is reduced to 
half the quantity.” 

He also said that one could 
prevent a burn from blistering 
if immediately after the acci- 
dent one breathed upon the 
injured part, making the sign 
of the cross at the same time. 
The old father of Monsieur 
“Chestnuts,” who had had 
some local reputation as an 
amateur magician, averred that 
he had done this several times 


with invariable success. Ses- 
trol had a jest—well in his 
manner—that once a sufferer 
had been hurried to Pére 
“* Chestnuts ” for cure, but that, 
having discovered where the 
burn was, he declined to oper- 
ate. The man had sat down 
upon a red-hot poker. 

The Church is connected in 
magic with medicine even more 
closely than in this competi- 
tion between the curative pro- 
perties of saintly vows and 
materia medica. There is a 
series of quack medicines offered 
to the public under the signa- 
ture of the abbé so-and-so, or 
the abbé this-and-that. Why 
abbés should be considered en- 
lightened in medicine has only 
one explanation, the magical 
one, which embraces both 
Church and doctor. There is 
a famous abbé quack in Tou- 
louse who, although he has 
been condemned several times 
by the French courts to prison, 
still continues to hold the faith 
of and to gull the peasants. 

Probably in exasperation 
against these priestly incur- 
sions into his profession, Dr 
Saggebou is a virulent anti- 
clerical. The Church retorts 
upon him by confounding anti- 
clerical and anti-Christian in 
the minds of the faithful; and 
so the more devout of the 
peasants cling to the services 
of the other doctor, who, though 
having the virtues of devotion, 
is admittedly less able than the 
loquacious ex-mayor. 


(To be continued.) 
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To the women of the seven- 
teenth century we owe much 
illuminating knowledge of an 
age remarkable for its com- 
plexity and its rich individual- 
ity, and much of that sense of 
intimacy which fills the pages 
of dead history with a glow of 
present life and gives poignancy 
to the lyrics of the time, 
with their echoes of pain and 
prison and parting. 

There is Lucy Hutchinson, 
the peerless Puritan, whose 
learning and sane judgment, 
combined with high moral prin- 
ciple, give her narrative of 
Puritan life an austere dignity 
which is sweeter and more 
wholesome than the spirit which 
usually distinguishes the annals 
of Puritanism ; on the Royalist 
side there is Lady Fanshawe, 
whose Diary is, above all, an- 
other expression of wifely devo- 
tion ; and the three Margarets, 
two of them on the King’s side 
—Margaret Lucas, Duchess of 
Newcastle, whose bizarre per- 
sonality and Royalist activity 
retrieve from dulness that par- 
ade of learning and virtue and 
literary zeal which made her 
the target of flattery and de- 
rision ; sweet Margaret Godol- 
phin, unstained by Court life, 
who, shortly after her marriage 
to a future Prime Minister, 
faded out of life, and was com- 
memorated by her affectionate 
mentor, John Evelyn; and, 
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most vital of the three, Mar- 
garet Fell, who, as the wife of 
a north-country squire, was 
converted by George Fox, and 
faced the rigours of imprison- 
ment for her faith, and, for 
her efforts on behalf of Quakers 
everywhere, was known as the 
Mother of Quakerism even be- 
fore her marriage to George 
Fox. The Letters of Dorothy 
Osborne have charmed many 
by their tender womanliness 
and quiet romance; and the 
Diary of Lady Anne Clifford, 
the imposing embodiment of 
the traditions of a dying age, 
has very recently brought to 
our knowledge another of this 
company of eminent women. 
To all these vivid figures 
there is still one to add, Anne 
Murray, who is little known 
even to scholars, but who 
deserves a lasting place in the 
affections of all Caroline en- 
thusiasts and the many who 
revel in intimacy with living 
personalities of bygone days. 
Her life was eventful, with 
the interest of a rapidly moving 
novel, and her character was 
refreshingly many-sided. She 
mingled piety, at once strenu- 
ously contemplative and sys- 
tematically practical, with no 
mean measure of learning, and 
especially of medical lore, and 
yet contrived to indulge whole- 
heartedly in complicated roman- 
tic experiences, in which strict 
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virtue went hand in hand 
with startling unconvention- 
ality. She was strong-minded 
and a woman of action from 
her early years, destined for real 
adventure in all its picturesque 
trappings, and she had a fertile 
pen. She left many volumes 
of manuscript, chiefly consist- 
ing of meditations on sacred 
themes, one or two of which 
were actually printed ; but her 
literary ability is shown at 
its best in her lively Autobiog- 
raphy, which has the arresting 
quality of a genuine page from 
life, and combines the revela- 
tion of personality with per- 
haps a more diffused interest 
than the pages of any of her 
contemporaries. It is written 
in good narrative style, with a 
swiftness of pace which some- 
times leaves strict syntax pant- 
ing behind, but never mars 
the telling of the story; and, 
considering the voluminous 
piety of the lady, it is almost 
incredibly free from moralis- 
ing and weighty ornament. It 
is pre-eminently a story, and 
there is little analysis of char- 
acter or detailed account of 
what now are historical events ; 
for it was not written for 
publication, and therefore pre- 
supposed in the reader that 
knowledge of people and inci- 
dents which would be natural 
to contemporaries. 

Anne Murray was of Scottish 
descent, but accounted herself 
an Englishwoman. Her father, 
Thomas Murray, who was a 
Murray of Woodend and re- 
lated to the ‘Tullibardine 
family, went to England with 


James VI., and became first 
tutor, and later secretary, to 
Prince Charles. He was made 
Master of Sherburne Hospital 
in Durham, but fell into tem- 
porary disgrace, and was im- 
prisoned in the Tower. He 
was, however, soon restored to 
favour, and made the first lay 
Provost of Eton in 1622, and 
this office remained in the 
tenure of his widow for a year 
after his death in 1623. He 
was an honest man of Puritan 
leanings and poetic aspiration, 
and his wife, Jane Drummond 
of Blair, who came of the 
Perth family, was a lady of 
spirit, apparently with a good 
deal of the schoolmistress in 
her composition, which was 
suitably recognised at Court 
by her appointment at two 
different periods as governess 
to the Duke of York and 
Princess Elizabeth in place of 
her cousin, the Countess of 
Roxburgh. She was left a 
widow with five sons, two of 
them at least in close attend- 
ance at Court, and two daugh- 
ters, Elizabeth and Anne. Eliza- 
beth married a son of Sir Adam 
Newton, a learned Scot, who 
was tutor and secretary to 
Henry, Prince of Wales, and 
after his death treasurer to 
Prince Charles, and secretary 
to the Council of the Marches 
of Wales. Like Thomas Murray, 
he was given a position of some 
importance hitherto held by a 
cleric, being made Dean of 
Durham. His son, Sir Henry 
Newton, was a kindly and 
much - loved gentleman, re- 
nowned far and wide for his 
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charity to the poor and his 
generosity to distressed cava- 
liers. He was in a literary set 
and a friend of Evelyn, and 
his literary associates were in- 
creased by the marriage of his 
niece, Dorothy Enyon, to 
Thomas Stanley, whose ‘ Ais- 
chylus ’ and ‘ History of Philo- 
sophy ’ retained for long their 
pre-eminence, and whose poems 
are now attracting some inter- 
est. Sir Henry Newton was very 
friendly with the Stanleys and 
their numerous poetic friends, 
and was actively interested in 
Stanley’s literary projects. 
Though Elizabeth was soon 
hapvily and satisfactorily set- 
tled, Anne was but a child, 
and her education lay in her 
mother’s very competent hands. 
She was not the grave woman- 
child that Lucy Apsley was. 
She had a passionate temper, 
which was moderated largely 
by an intense veneration for the 
Bible, which her nurse utilised 
to subdue her violent moods ; 
but she early developed a philo- 
sophical outlook, which stood 
her in good stead in later life. 
She tells us that her mother 
“paid masters for teaching 
my sister and me to write, 
speak French, play on the lute 
and virginals, and dance, and 
kept a gentlewoman to teach 
us all kinds of needlework,” 
which indicates that her educa- 
tion was considerably less schol- 
arly than that of Mrs Hutchin- 
son. The chief emphasis fell 
on religion, and Anne’s religious 
feelings seem to have been 
strengthened rather than 
damped by enforced daily at- 
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tendance at Church “at five 
o’clock in the morning in the 
summer and six o’clock in the 
winter.” Recreation, however, 
was not forgotten, and, duly 
chaperoned, she indulged cheer- 
fully in seeing plays and walk- 
ing in the Spring Garden; and 
it is typical of the develop- 
ment of her strong-minded char- 
acter that, although fundamen- 
tally conventional in outlook, 
she says: “‘I was the first pro- 
posed and practised it, for 
three or four of us going to- 
gether without any man, and 
every one paying for them- 
selves by giving the money 
to the footman who waited on 
us, and he gave it to the play- 
house. And this I did first 
upon hearing some gentlemen 
telling what ladies they had 
waited on to plays, and how 
much it cost them, upon which 
I resolved none should say the 
same of me.” This sensible 
proceeding was the forerunner 
of much in her life that bespoke 
courage and decision, exercised 
as much in every-day life as in 
the urgencies of days to come. 

Though they had a house 
in St Martin’s Lane, much time 
was spent at the Newton’s 
Kentish estate of Charlton. 
The Civil War began, and Sir 
Henry Newton attended the 
King to Oxford, and raised a 
troop of horse for the Royalist 
army; and when his estate 
was sequestrated, his wife had 
to live at Charlton on a fraction 
of their income. The Charlton 
household consisted of Lady 
Newton, young and sympa- 
thetic, and her children, her 
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severe and managing mother, 
and spirited young sister, and 
they had the company fre- 
quently of Anne’s friend, Mis- 
tress Anne Howard, the daugh- 
ter of Lord Howard of Escrick. 
They were waited on by a Bibli- 
cal trio— Moses, Aaron, and 
Miriam, whom a jesting chance 
had thrown together beneath 
one roof. Here Anne led a life 
of enforced quietness, and her 
passionate devotion to the 
Royal cause must have yearned 
for an outlet long before op- 
portunity came; but she was 
even now eminently practical, 
and capable, when serious issues 
were at stake, of discretion and 
enterprise beyond her years. 

The seclusion of Charlton, 
however, did not entirely de- 
prive her of the excitements of 
youth. In 1644, Romance, 
fresh and thrilling, came her 
way; and though her account, 
written long after, seems to be 
tinged with the uncertainties of 
self - justification, there seems 
little doubt that her feelings, as 
well as those of her lover, were 
deeply stirred from the first. 
The hero of the story was 
“Mr W. H.,’’ William Howard, 
the brother of her friend. He 
had the disadvantage of being 
younger than Anne, but his 
addresses were unwelcome 
chiefly because a rich marriage 
was desirable for him, and to 
have encouraged his love would 
have meant ingratitude to his 
father, who had exercised his 
influence on behalf of the family 
in these evil days. 

She gave him at first no 
encouragement whatever, but 


his threat to go to France 
and turn Capuchin was natur- 
ally disconcerting to a staunch 
Protestant, and finally she says : 
“TI did yield so far to comply 
with his desires as to give 
him liberty one day when I 
was walking in the gallery to 
come there and speak to me. 
What he said was handsome 
and short, but much disordered, 
for he looked pale as death, 
and his hand trembled when 
he took mine to lead me, and 
with a great sigh said, ‘If I 
loved you less I could say more.’ 
I told him I could not but 
think myself much obliged to 
him for his good opinion of 
me, but it would be a higher 
obligation to confirm his esteem 
of me by following my ad- 
vice which I should now give 
him myself, since he would 
not receive it by his friend.” 
The bracing quality of her 
advice was wasted, and at 
their next meeting Mr W. H. 
made the agitating announce- 
ment that “ whatever became 
of him that might make him 
displease either his father or 
his friends, I was the occasion 
of it, for if I would not give 
him hopes of marrying him, he 
was resolved to put himself 
out of a capacity of marrying 
any other and go immediately 
into a convent; and that he 
had taken order to have post- 
horses ready against the next 
day.” Anne was as Ssatis- 
factorily perturbed as Mr 
W. H. could have _ wished. 
As she expresses it: 
‘** Though I had had no respect 
for him, his sister, or his 
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family, yet religion was a tie 
upon me to endeavour the 
prevention of the hazard of 
his soul.” Then she had one 
of the inspirations which so 
often bore her hopefully out 
of the shallows of present diffi- 
culty into uncharted seas, and 
secretly promised that she 
would not marry before he did 
—a promise which she pro- 
fessed to regard as a certain 
cure for Mr W. H. and no 
risk to herself. But when his 
sister was to return home, he 
proposed an immediate secret 
marriage, and his lady dryly 
observes : ‘‘ It seems he pleased 
himself so with the hopes of 
prevailing with me that he had 
provided a wedding-ring and a 
minister to marry us.” This 
crisis forced Anne to confide 
the state of affairs to her 
sister, who bravely undertook 
to inform their dragon mother, 
but wisely waited until Sunday, 
when piety might be expected 
to bridle passion. Mistress 
Murray was as discouraging as 
an iron-willed mother could 
be, and, even though Lord 
Howard apparently would have 
tolerated the match at least 
with resignation, her fiery pride 
could not endure that her 
daughter should marry into 
a family where wealth and 
higher rank were desired for 
the son and heir. So Anne and 
Mr W. H. met again, this 
time to part; but their first 
words were so far from final 
that even kind Lady Newton, 
who was the only one present, 
rose in dignified protest to 
leave the room. Whereupon Mr 
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W. H. volubly protested his 
undying love, and “fell down 
in a chair which was behind 
him; but as one without all 
sense, which I must confess 
did so much move me, that 
laying aside all former dis- 
tance I had kept him at, I 
sat down upon his knee, and, 
laying my head near his, I 
suffered him to kiss me, which 
was a liberty I never gave 
before, nor had not then had 
I not seen him so overcome 
with grief, which I endeavoured 
to suppress with all the en- 
couragement I could, but still 
pressing him to be obedient 
to his father, either in going 
abroad or staying at home, as 
he thought most convenient. 
‘No’ (says he), ‘since they 
will not allow me to converse 
with you, France will be more 
agreeable to me than England ; 
nor will I go there except I 
have liberty to come here 
again and take my leave of 
you.’” This was agreed upon, 
and Anne significantly observes, 
** My sister and I left him, but 
she durst not own to my 
mother where she had been.” 

It is clear that a high- 
spirited young woman, con- 
siderably more in love than 
Anne Murray professes to have 
been, would have had to suffer 
a good deal from the unrelent- 
ing opposition of a mother, 
autocratic and accustomed to 
unquestioning obedience, who, 
considering all circumstances, 
including the youth of the 
lovers, had some reason on 
her side. The Howards left 
the morning after this inter- 
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view, leaving Anne to face her 
mother, who “did solemnly 
vow that if she should hear I 
did see Mr H. she would turn 
me out of her doors and never 
own me again ’”—to which Anne 
demurely replied that it would 
be against her will if ever she 
heard of it! Lord Howard 
asked that another parting in- 
terview should be arranged, 
but the vigilant mother would 
consent only on condition that 
she should be present; and 
it is scarcely surprising that 
her daughter continues: “ This 
would not at all please Mr H., 
and therefore seemed to lay 
the desire of it aside.” Anne 
was now virtually a prisoner, 
guarded night and day by 
Miriam, who seems to have 
been at heart on the side of 
youth. One evening while walk- 
ing in the hall with her little 
nephew, @ message was brought 
by Miriam asking her to meet 
Mr H. at the gate, but from 
motives of policy she finally 
refused. Presently Miriam re- 
turned greatly perturbed, and 
announced that one Musgrove, 
a tenant of Sir Henry Newton’s 
and a Parliamentary spy, had 
attacked Mr H. in the belief 
that he was Sir Henry return- 
ing privately to visit his wife, 
and that Mr H. had been 
carried to an ale-house to re- 
cover. Anne returned to the 
room where her mother and 
sister were, and professed suit- 
able surprise when a few min- 
utes later a letter arrived from 
Lord Howard announcing that 
his son had left for France ; 
and the protestations of filial 


love and duty which the cir- 
cumstances provoked were cut 
short by her mother’s icy re- 
sponse: ‘It seems you have 
@ good opinion of yourself.” 
However, Anne was immedi- 
ately released from surveillance, 
and when a message came from 
Mr Howard asking her to meet 
him in the banqueting-house in 
the garden, she merely re- 
gretted that the place was 
unsuitable, because it was 
visible from her mother’s room. 
She retired to her room to 
meditate how she was to solve 
the problem (of making either 
Mr H. or her mother forsworn!), 
and, as usually happened at 
critical junctures, was suddenly 
blessed with inspiration. In 
her own words, “In the midst 
of this dispute with myself 
what I should do, my hand 
being still upon my eyes, it 
presently came into my mind 
that if I blindfolded my eyes 
that would secure me from 
seeing him, and so I did not 
transgress against my mother, 
and he might that way satisfy 
himself by speaking with me.” 
The result was an interview 
in the cellar, at which Anne 
was accompanied by Moses 
and Miriam, and Mr Howard 
by his governor, Mr T. The 
young man vainly demanded 
that she should uncover her 
eyes, but passed on to the 
subject of a secret marriage 
and his fears for her constancy. 
Then Mr T., who with Moses 
and Miriam “had all this ‘time 
been so civil as to retire at 
such a distance as not to hear 
what we said,” interrupted him, 
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and the curious gathering broke 
up after Anne had “ called for 
a bottle of wine, and giving 
Mr T. thanks for his civility 
drunk to him, wishing a good 
and happy journey to Mr H.” 
Although unaccustomed sounds 
had attracted the attention 
of the other servants, the secret 
was kept, and only Lady New- 
ton heard of the escapade. 

Life at Charlton was no 
smoother after the departure 
of Mr H. Lord Howard tried 
in vain to improve matters. 
Anne had to submit for 
weary months to argument, 
reproaches, gibes, all hard to 
bear at any time, but rendered 
harder by the quietness of 
Charlton and the continued 
separation from Mr Howard, 
who remained in France, and 
had little success in his at- 
tempts at communication. 
Anne tells how her unhappi- 
ness grew. ‘‘ My mother’s anger 
against me increased to that 
height, that for fourteen months 
she never gave me her blessing, 
nor even spoke to me but 
when it was to reproach me; 
and one day she did say with 
much bitterness she did hate 
to see me.” This was the last 
straw, and Anne wrote to her 
mother’s relative, Sir Patrick 
Drummond, in Holland, to ask 
his help in entering a Protestant 
nunnery there. This gentle- 
man was a kindly soul, with a 
good deal of influence over the 
implacable Jane, and a letter 
from him actually reduced her 
to such unwonted tenderness 
that her daughter says : ‘‘ From 
that time she received me again 
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to her favour, and ever after 
treated me more like a friend 
than a child.” 

Lord Howard, doubtless thor- 
oughly tired of an affair which 
seemed to have entered a cul- 
de-sac, and of a lady as impreg- 
nable as her native mountains, 
resorted to his sister, the Coun- 
tess of Banbury, who was then 
in France, to see if she could 
turn his son’s affections into 
more profitable channels. This 
notorious lady, whose character 
is etched with apt economy of 
phrase in the words, “she 
gloried much of her wit and 
contrivance, and used to say 
she never designed anything 
but she accomplished it,” 
brought Mr Howard to Eng- 
land early in 1646, and intro- 
duced to his attention a bevy 
of possible brides. He _ be- 
haved oddly, twice cut his 
faithful Anne on the street, 
but sent an explanation by his 
cousin that he was in the 
meantime engaged in making 
love to all that came in his 
way, in order to mislead his 
friends, and that he was still 
faithful. This scanty news had 
to suffice, and Mr H. continued 
his attentions to other ladies, 
and especially to Lady Eliza- 
beth Mordaunt, daughter of 
the Earl of Peterborough, who, 
according to Anne, was, like 
herself, no beauty. In six 
months the blow fell. Mr 
Howard and Lady Elizabeth 
were privately married, to the 
annoyance of their relatives 
and their own future unhappi- 
ness. 

The news came to Anne in 
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a letter, and her reception of 
it—at least as she describes it 
in her later years—was char- 
acteristic. She says: “I was 
alone in my sister’s chamber 
when I read the letter, and 
flinging myself down upon her 
bed, I said: ‘Is this the man 
for whom I have suffered so 
much? Since he hath made 
himself unworthy of my love, 
he is unworthy my anger or 
concern’; and rising imme- 
diately I went out into the 
next room to my supper as un- 
concernedly as if I had never 
had an interest in him nor had 
never lost it.” But she suf- 
fered—and her excellent mother 
laughed. Miriam, with a Bib- 
lical freedom of expression, 
called down misfortune upon 
the heads of the faithless lover 
and his bride, and was reproved 
by her young mistress, who, 
however, records, not without 
pious satisfaction, that “it 
seems the Lord thought fit to 
grant her request ... which 
may be a lesson to teach people 
to govern their wishes and 
their tongue that neither may 
act to the prejudice of any, lest 
it be placed on their account at 
the day of reckoning.”’ 

The manuscript breaks off 
here, but life was not over 
for the disconsolate romantic, 
who was destined for further 
entanglements of the heart be- 
fore sailing into the safe har- 
bour of marriage with a sober 
Scots baronet of mature years. 
It can safely be assumed 
that the missing passage re- 
vealed her recovery from the 
faithlessness of Mr H. and a 
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growing enthusiasm for the 
King’s cause; for in the new 
chapter the centre of the stage 
is occupied by a certain Colonel 
Bamfield or Bampfield, always 
alluded to as C. B. He was a 
friend of Will Murray and an 
active servant of the King, 
and presumably was attracted 
to the young courtier’s sister 
by her evident. devotion to 
the King and the keen and 
practical qualities which might 
be useful to the Royalist cause. 
A close but circumspect friend- 
ship rapidly developed. Anne 
regarded ©. B. as a model of 
decorum and morality, ‘‘ whose 
discourse was serious, hand- 
some, and tending to impress 
the advantages of piety, loy- 
alty, and virtue,’ and seems 
to have derived much solid 
benefit from his acquaintance. 
All through the Autobiography 
we see C. B. through the eyes 
of a woman, strong-willed and 
hot-headed, dazzled by the glit- 
ter of adventurous service to 
the King, loyal often to the 
point of wilful obstinacy, and 
yet clear-sighted and given to 
speaking her mind with un- 
Sparing candour in season and 
out of it. And it was not long 
before Anne found it necessary 
to tell C. B. that she ‘“ thought 
his own practice contradicted 
much of his profession, for 
one of his acquaintances had 
told me he had not seen his 
wife in a twelvemonth, and it 
was impossible, in my opinion, 
for a good man to be an ill 
husband.” But her disapproval 
was quenched by the confiden- 
tial assurance that the cause of 
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his neglect of his wife was 
that his service to the King 
made his movements uncer- 
tain, and that his wife lived 
with her relatives, who, being 
Parliamentarians, did not re- 
gard him with favour. 

Time passed, and in 1648 
adventure, secret and perilous, 
claimed our heroine for its 
own. Colonel Bamfield, al- 
ways in close communication 
with the King, had undertaken 
to procure the escape of the 
Duke of York from St James’s 
Palace, where he, with the 
Duke of Gloucester and the 
Princess Elizabeth, was in the 
custody of the Earl of North- 
umberland. The scheme was 
one which the King had deeply 
at heart, and the money actu- 
ally expended on it amounted 
to £20,000. Anne was approved 
by Charles as the confederate 
of Bamfield, and a carefully 
devised plan was soon on foot. 
Bamfield, who had contrived 
access to the Duke, measured 
his waist with a ribbon so 
that Anne could have girl’s 
clothes made to fit him, and 
the subsequent proceedings are 
described so that we see behind 
the scenes as if the adventure 
were but of yesterday. She 
says: ‘‘When I gave the 
measure to my tailor to in- 
quire how much mohair would 
serve to make a petticoat and 
waistcoat to a young gentle- 
woman of that bigness and 
stature, he considered it a long 
time, and said he had made 
many gowns and suits, but he 
had never made any to such 
@ person in his life. I thought 
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he was in the right; but his 
meaning was, he had never 
seen any woman of so low a 
stature have so big a waist. 
However, he made it as exactly 
fit as if he had taken the 
measure himself. It was a 
mixed mohair of a light hair 
colour and black, and the 
under-petticoat was scarlet. 

‘¢ All things being now ready, 
upon the 20th of April 1648 
in the evening was the time 
resolved upon for the Duke’s 
escape. And in order to do that, 
it was designed before every 
night as soon as the Duke 
had supped, he and those ser- 
vants that attended his High- 
ness (till the Earl of North- 
umberland and the rest of the 
house had supped) went to a 
play called ‘Hide and Seek,’ 
and sometimes he would hide 
himself so that in half an hour’s 
time they could not find him. 
His Highness had so used them 
to this that when he went really 
away, they thought he was but 
at the usual sport. A little 
before the Duke went to supper 
that night he called for the 
gardener, who only had a treble 
key besides that which the 
Duke had, and bid him give 
him that key till his own was 
mended, which he did. And 
after his Highness had supped, 
he immediately called to go to 
the play, and went down the 
privy stairs into the garden, 
and opened the gate that goes 
into the park, trebly locking 
all the doors behind him. And 
at the garden gate O. B. waited 
for his Highness, and putting 
on a cloak and periwig, hurried 
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him away to the park gate, 
where @ coach waited that 
carried them to the water-side, 
and, taking the boat that was 
appointed for that service, they 
rowed to the stairs next the 
bridge, where I and Miriam 
waited in a private housg hard 
by.” 

Anne and Miriam awaited 
the Duke’s arrival with excite- 
ment, that became agitation 
when the appointed time passed 
without his appearance. At 
last sounds were heard, and, 
the narrative goes on, ‘The 
first that came in was the Duke, 
who with much joy I took in 
my arms, and gave God thanks 
for his safe arrival. His High- 
ness called, ‘Quickly, quickly, 
dress me’; and, putting off his 
clothes, I dressed him in the 
woman’s habit that was pre- 
pared, which fitted his High- 
ness very well, and was very 
pretty in it. After he had 
eaten something I made ready 
while I was idle, lest he should 
be hungry, and having sent 
for a Wood Street cake (which 
I knew he loved) to take in 
the barge, with as much haste 
as could be his Highness went 
across the bridge to the stairs 
where the barge lay, C. B. 
leading him ; and immediately 
the boatmen plied the oar so 
well that they were soon out 
of sight, having both wind and 
tide with them.” The wind 
changed, however, and they 
came into difficulties which 
C. B., according to the account 
he gave to Anne, met with 
fervent and prevailing prayer ; 
and at Gravesend they safely 
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embarked in the ship that 
awaited them. The Duke’s 
escape was soon discovered, 
but the Parliament took no 
steps to investigate the matter 
thoroughly. 

The success of this exploit 
only served to whet Anne’s 
appetite for adventure in the 
royal service, and when C. B. 
returned secretly to London, 
she saw a great deal more of 
him than the proprieties would 
countenance, and visited him 
in his retired lodging with a 
frequency that she only later 
realised to be indiscreet. On 
one of those visits he told her 
of his wife’s death, but, a keen 
observer and stickler for sin- 
cerity, she tersely remarks: “I 
confess I saw him not in much 
grief, and therefore I used not 
many words of consolation.” 
This event did not affect her 
visits to him, which she re- 
garded as above all service to 
the King; and, indeed, it seems 
to have been of little moment 
to the widower, who professed 
to explain his wearing of mourn- 
ing to the few whom circum- 
stances allowed him to meet, 
but asked the friend who an- 
nounced his loss not to make it 
public so that he might con- 
tinue to enjoy the dead lady’s 
fortune unmolested. But very 
soon another emotional crisis 
was achieved, and after much 
pressure Anne accepted his offer 
of marriage, and hopefully con- 
templated an idyllic existence 
on a joint income of £800 a 
year, ““when it should please 
God to restore the King.”” The 
circumstances of his declara- 
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tion and the retrospect of dis- 
illusionment caused her to in- 
sert in her Autobiography a 
passage justifying her action, 
which deals generously with 
a lover who was to follow Mr 
W. H. into the limbo of for- 
gotten things. The course of 
love was soon interrupted by 
C. B.’s melancholy intimation 
that his wife was rumoured to 
be still alive, but it resumed 
its normal placidity when the 
circumstances of her death and 
burial were verified by a ser- 
vant. This poor lady for years 
had an intermittent existence 
or non-existence, and provided 
much employment for the 
rumour-mongers and the truth- 
seekers—these seem to have 
been sadly deficient in enter- 
prise—who were concerned in 
Anne’s fortunes, and almost 
caused the death of Sir Henry 
Newton, who refused to regard 
her as a spectre, tiresomely 


revenging herself for past 
neglect. 
But other preoccupations, 


and sad ones, drove love for 
a time into the background. 
Anne’s brother, Will Murray, 
was banished from the exiled 
court on a false accusation, 
which Charles professed that 
he disbelieved but could not 
disregard. The young man, 
who seems to have lost the 
religious principles instilled by 
his mother, felt that the loyalty 
and hazards of the past had 
been ill requited, and on his 
return to England became 
afflicted with a form of melan- 
choly as fatal in its effects as 
it was for Jane Austen’s 
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Sophia; for ‘he would steal 
from the company, and going 
into the wood and lie many 
hours together upon the ground, 
where perhaps he catched cold, 
and that, mixing with discon- 
tented humours, turned to a 
fever whereof he died.”” Anne 
nursed him carefully and well, 
and had the satisfaction of 
seeing him die a good Chris- 
tian, forgiving the enemies who 
had brought about his exile. 
Colonel Bamfield in the mean- 
time was reported to be in such 
danger of capture that Anne, 
worn out by her brother’s ill- 
ness and alarmed by rumours, 
confided her engagement to 
Lady Newton, whose sympathy 
was again enlisted in a cause 
that she could not approve. 
But after Will Murray’s death, 
Anne was plunged into fresh 
difficulties. It began to be 
reported that she had taken 
part in the escape of the Duke 
of York, and she judged it wise 
to yield to the entreaties of her 
old friend Anne Howard, now 
the wife of Sir Charles Howard 
of Naworth Castle, to visit them 
in the north. She shared the 
cheerful and well-ordered life 
of the Howards very happily 
until her tranquillity was rudely 
shattered by the arrival of 
letters, one from CO. B., to say 
he was a prisoner in the Gate- 
house and was awaiting death, 
and the others from Henry 
Murray and Lady Newton to 
say that they had grave reason 
to believe that ©. B.’s wife 
was alive, and that C. B. him- 
self was “the most unworthy 
person living.” Here was Anne 
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at Naworth, separated by hun- 
dreds of miles from a lover 
whose death might any moment 
be decided on, and assured by 
a trusted sister that he was a 
hypocritical and scoundrelly de- 
ceiver—what could she do or 
think ? Action was impossible, 
rest of mind or body un- 
imaginable, and physical col- 
lapse ensued. She was very 
il, but during a death-bed 
scene of an affecting character 
suddenly began to revive 
slightly ; and one of the weep- 
ing spectators, with creditable 
presence of mind, begged her 
to prescribe for herself as she 
had so often done for others— 
which she did with such signal 
success that she “‘ sensibly grew 
better, to the satisfaction of all 
around” her. She recovered 
gradually, anxious about C. B.’s 
fate, but completely confident 
in his honour, for she had come 
to regard the rumours which 
were associated with his name 
as the Nemesis of one of her 
characteristic dissimulations. It 
had happened once that Lord 
Howard and her sister-in-law 
had hinted at the possibility 
of her marrying Colonel Bam- 
field, and Anne tells what fol- 
lowed in these words: “I 
smiled and said, ‘Sure, you 
would not have me marry 
another woman’s husband!’ 
They replied they knew not 
he had been married; upon 
which I told them whose niece 
She was . . . that was his wife. 
But I did not say she was 
dead, though at that time I 
believed it ; and therefore now 
looked on this as inflicted for 


my dissimulation, for God re- 
quiteth truth in the inward 
parts, and I have a thousand 
times begged his pardon for 
that failing.” But C. B., in 
spite of his improving con- 
versation, was one of those 
dashing adventurers who cheat 
death with a flourish. Hav- 
ing severed the bars of his 
window, he swung himself out 
by a rope of bedclothes and 
escaped into fresh obscurity 
more comfortably than the pro- 
ceeding seems to warrant. The 
news of his escape brought 
great joy to Anne, for the 
rumours of his villainy were 
too vague to compete with the 
fact of his danger, and she only 
longed to hear news from him- 
self. 

Although C. B. was always 
in the background of her life, 
and cropped up at unexpected 
moments in the guise of a 
guiding destiny, she was seldom 
in an emotional backwater. No 
matter how many miles she 
was from civilisation or how 
restricted the company, it was 
never long before comedy or 
adventure followed her. This 
time the scene was domestic. 
After much physical and mental 
strain this vigorous young 
woman suffered for the first 
time in her life from an attack 
of the “‘ melancholy vapours ” 
—an ailment which so far pros- 
trated her that she confided 
her anxiety about C. B. to 
Mr Nicholls, the “‘ tutelar angel” 
of the household. This turned 
out to be a false step, but was 
scarcely an indiscretion at the 
time, as the chaplain was re- 
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garded with the greatest ven- 
eration by the whole house- 
hold. The result was a net- 
work of cross-purposes, and 
Lady Howard, assured by Mr 
Nicholls that her friend was 
in love with her husband, 
began to treat her guest with 
chilly distance ; yet it did not 
occur to Anne to relieve the 
situation by instant departure. 
There was a slight improve- 
ment in the atmosphere when 
it became necessary for Lady 
Howard to consult Anne about 
another domestic trouble—Mr 
Nicholls having been found 
philandering with one of Sir 
Charles’s wards who had been 
recently converted from Roman 
Catholicism, and was receiving 
instruction from the chaplain. 
But this served to emphasise 
the chaplain’s position of secur- 
ity, for Lady Howard said 
that if he were dismissed ‘in 
these times we should find it 
difficult to get one in his place 
who could so well discharge 
his duty to our satisfaction 
and yet so discreet as not to 
give offence to those of a 
contrary judgment, such as 
most are hereabout.” At 
last Anne, duly fortified by 
prayer, addressed herself to 
a straight talk with Lady 
Howard, which revealed such 
subtleties of deceit on the part 
of Mr Nicholls that they taxed 
him together with his mis- 
deeds. He cut a very poor 
figure, but was not deprived 
of his office, as he certainly 
would have been if Mistress 
Murray had had her way. 
However, she felt it necessary 
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to speak her mind to him before 
receiving the sacrament at his 
hand, and by her own account 
kept the upper hand through- 
out the interview, dismissing 
the fallen angel with a superb 
finality of disdain decidedly 
galling to his bruised pride. 
It is consoling to know that, 
history repeating itself, he was 
again unmasked, with greater 
ignominy than before. 

Though the friendship be- 
tween Lady Howard and her 
guest was completely restored, 
Anne felt that one roof could 
not shelter herself and Mr 
Nicholls, and very soon was 
planning to leave Naworth. 
The difficulties were numerous. 
She had lost her chief source 
of income, the lease of a manor 
at Berkhampstead, inherited 
from her mother; her jewels 
even had been pledged, and she 
had been, for all practical pur- 
poses, penniless before she came 
to Naworth. Then at the 
critical moment the post ar- 
rived, bringing a letter from 
Lady Newton, full of grief and 
reproaches, telling how her hus- 
band, while crossing to Holland 
to rescue an abducted cousin 
from her refuge in a monas- 
tery, saw C. B. in disguise on 
the ship, had challenged him for 
his villainous treatment of his 
sister-in-law to a duel on land- 
ing, and was so badly wounded 
as to be permanently deprived 
of the use of his hand. The 
grief and self-reproaches—tem- 
pered fortunately by the con- 
soling belief that so worthy a 
person as Sir Henry would not 
have taken her concerns to 
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heart if he believed her vicious 
—which this news occasioned 
were soon put to flight by the 
arrival of a letter from C. B. 
himself, in which he solemnly 
declared his innocence, and 
actually proposed a solution 
of the problem of the moment. 
It appeared that in Holland 
he had met Lord Dunfermline, 
one of the Commissioners who 
were sent to invite Charles 
II. to Scotland. This distin- 
guished Royalist, a relative of 
Anne’s mother, had suggested 
that Anne should try to retrieve 
that part of her portion which 
was in Scots hands, and travel 
northward with all possible 
speed to avoid Cromwell’s army 
which was then approaching. 
The scheme came as aN answer 
to prayer, and when Lady 
Howard had kindly, perhaps 
gladly, provided horses, money, 
and an escort of suitable degree, 
Anne left Naworth to seek her 
fortune with her usual airy 
optimism. Her departure was 
apparently much regretted by 
all but Mr Nicholls, whom she 
wisely warned against libelling 
her in her absence, reminding 
him how God would plead for 
her, and his conscience, if he 
had one, would condemn him. 
And his anxious protestations 
of belief in her virtue was 
rewarded thus: “I smiled at 
that, and with a disdainful 
look told him my virtue would 
have but a weak support if I 
had nothing to uphold it but 
a testimony from him.”? Small 
wonder that she has to con- 
tinue: “He hardly went to 
the gate with me, and for 
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that was much censured by 
all, especially my Lady H.” 
Her hostess, indeed, on regret- 
ting that the journey was due to 
Anne’s being disobliged where 
she was, met with no polite in- 
sincerities from the departing 
guest, who, while expressing 
her gratitude for long and 
generous hospitality, “could 
not contradict such a truth.” 
Anne’s conversational asperity 
and stark sincerity were being 
accentuated by time; but 
though she was now a woman, 
self-assertive and at times more 
than a little reminiscent of her 
formidable mother, she still 
frequently lapsed into an en- 
dearing humanity with her curi- 
ously childish deviations from 
truth, which are recorded with 
a delightful candour. 

She arrived safely in Edin- 
burgh, and was soon visited 
by the great Earl of Argyle, 
and next day visited his wife 
and daughter, by whose charm 
and dignity—and dress—she 
was so much impressed that 
she decided that Scotland was 
less barbarous than rumour 
painted it. Her next visit was 
to the home of Sir James 
Douglas of Smithfield, at Aber- 
dour, where the garden was 
so fragrant and delightful that 
she thought she was still in 
England. Here she was most 
hospitak_y treated by her host, 
a brother of Lady Dunfermline 
and a son of the old Countess 
of Morton, one of the staunchest 
of Royalists, and, probably 
partly because of her exploit 
in 1644 and partly because of 
her genuine talent for action, 
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she soon established herself in 
a leading position among the 
most active clique of Scottish 
Royalists. She was, indeed, in 
a hotbed of intrigue; and the 
names of her associates are 
the names of men who were 
playing an important part in 
the Scotland of this day, men 
sometimes of real culture and 
high character, and all genuine- 
ly devoted to the Stuart cause. 

Events began to move quickly 
when Charles landed in Scot- 
land, and Anne went, escorted 
by Lady Dunfermline, to the 
Court, which had moved to 
Dunfermline, and dined or 
supped daily at “the King’s 
table.” But her reception 
was not as enthusiastic as 
she expected. When this had 
been conveyed to Charles by 
indirect means, he took an 
opportunity to explain, with 
a gravity which apparently 
succeeded in convincing Anne 
of his sincerity, that his neglect 
had been due to the fact that 
he could not say enough to her 
for the service she did his 
brother! There was no sug- 
gestion of compensating her in 
any way for the reverses of 
fortune she had suffered for 
her part in his brother’s escape, 
but his gracious notice in- 
creased the politeness of two 
gentlemen at court, and she 
told them bluntly that “ they 
acted that part very well in 
‘The Humorous Lieutenant,’ 
where a stranger coming to see 
a solemnity was hardly ad- 
mitted to look on by those 
who afterwards troubled her 
with their civility when they 
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saw the King take notice of 
her.” This disconcerting re- 
sponse, she says, “ put them 
both a little out and made 
them know I understood their 
humour,” but can scarcely have 
conduced to popularity. 

The battle of Dunbar proved 
an unlooked-for check to the 
Royalist cause, and scattered 
the Edinburgh enthusiasts 
abroad; but hospitality was 
not wanting, and Anne, sus- 
tained by welcome loans, grate- 
fully accepted Lady Dunferm- 
line’s invitation to accompany 
her north to Fyvie Castle. 
They left immediately, and on 
the way to Kinross met with 
two soldiers who had been 
badly wounded at Dunbar. 
Anne at once rose to the occa- 
sion. With admirable foresight 
she had provided herself with 
a supply of plasters and bal- 
sams, and after attending to 
their wounds, she told them 
to return to Lady Dunferm- 
line’s lodging for further treat- 
ment. She was doubtless grati- 
fied when they reappeared, ac- 
companied by twenty others 
all in sore distress; and she 
actually relieved the sufferings 
of at least sixty soldiers, whose 
wounds were sometimes in such 
a nauseating condition as to 
appal any who came near. 
Her services were reported to 
Charles, and at the not entirely 
disinterested suggestion of Sir 
G. S., who had just lent her 
£25, she applied to him for 
help, and was given fifty gold 
pieces. 

The retirement of Fyvie was 
soon disturbed by a message 
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from Bamfield, who had arrived 
at Aberdeen, and was anxious 
to come to Fyvie. Lord and 
Lady Dunfermline believed in 
his innocence, and arrange- 
ments were made for his visit, 
which took place after some 
delay. In the interval the 
conflict between love and hon- 
our resulted in a dangerous 
illness, from which Anne was 
just recovering when an inter- 
view took place, at which it 
was agreed that he was to 
preserve a due distance until 
the truth should be evident. 
Time seems to have been no 
object, and the revelation of 
the truth was left to the 
caprice of nature; but per- 
haps private affairs had to be 
subordinated to public inter- 
ests, for after nearly two years 
Anne was still at Fyvie, and 
C. B. actively employed in the 
royal service. The Dunferm- 
line family were exceedingly 
kind and hospitable to their 
homeless guest, and she on 
her part used all the oppor- 
tunities the quiet neighbour- 
hood afforded to relieve sick- 
ness, and once even attended 
to some English soldiers, whom 
She stoutly exhorted to “ re- 
pent of their sin of rebellion 
and become loyal.” 

Her courage was more than 
once of the greatest value. 
The Royalists were out of 
action, and generally making 
what terms they could with 
the Parliament; Cromwell’s 
army was at large, and some 
Soldiers came to Fyvie, “‘ beat- 
ing all the men that came in 
their way, and frighting the 


women, and threatening to pis- 
tol whoever did not give what 
they asked for.”” Anne proved 
a tower of strength, and, after 
praying, went down with great 
confidence (though actually, as 
she says, “‘ the greatest coward 
living’’) and harangued the 
intruders with such effect that 
the major flung his pistols on 
the table, promised safety, and 
called for meat and drink: 
“‘and they did so keep their 
word that my L. Dunferm- 
line was by their staying in 
the house secured from many 
insolencies that were practised 
in other places.” And on an- 
other occasion she was of ser- 
vice to Lady Dunfermline ; for 
when three regiments arrived 
she found among them a Na- 
worth acquaintance, Colonel 
Fitz, who greeted her in all 
friendliness, and not only pro- 
vided a pass for Lord Dun- 
fermline to visit his wife, but 
later treated him most gener- 
ously in the matter of making 
terms. It was on this occasion 
that she had a spirited dis- 
cussion of affairs of State with 
Colonel Overton, a well-known 
Fifth Monarchy man, in which, 
having told him plainly that 
she could hold her tongue but 
she could not speak anything 
contrary to what she thought, 
she attacked his belief in the 
prophet Daniel as the ultimate 
authority on the English con- 
stitution with such persuasive 
vigour that he afterwards 
visited her several times in 
Edinburgh to continue the con- 
versation. 

This visitation at last con- 
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cluded, and Anne decided, if 
she could raise sufficient money, 
to accompany Lord Dunferm- 
line to Edinburgh and begin a 
lawsuit to recover part of her 
inheritance. This she did by 
using a sum entrusted to her 
care by another, with her usual 
well-founded confidence that 
Providence would justify her 
action ; indeed she states quite 
seriously that she regarded it 
“not only as a present advan- 
tage, but as a recompense for 
the reliance I had upon my 
most gracious God, and an 
encouragement still to do so.” 
On arriving in Edinburgh she 
came into conflict with some 
soldiers for sitting by candle- 
light in her lodgings when the 
rest of the world had retired 
to premature rest; and al- 
though she’ handled the in- 
truders with admirable firm- 
ness, and afterwards had the 
pleasure of graciously remitting 
their punishment on condition 
that they behaved with greater 
civility in future, she was glad 
to avail herself of an offer of 
lodging in Lord Tweeddale’s 
empty house, and quickly set- 
tled down to constant attend- 
ance at the law-courts. 

Very soon she met another 
Royalist who was to have a 
great influence over her for- 
tunes. This was Sir James 
Halkett of Pitfirrane, near 
Dunfermline, a middle - aged 
widower of good family, whose 
wife had left him with two sons 
and two daughters, whom he 
probably found more than he 
could manage, at least to his 
own satisfaction, for he was a 
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conscientious and high-minded 
person. In any case he made 
Anne’s acquaintance on a 
Thursday, and by Saturday 
night had visited her five times 
on one pretext or another. 
After that a friendship easily 
developed between them, as 
he was a great friend of the 
Earl of Dunfermline and a 
cousin of Sir Robert Moray, 
one of Anne’s ‘most intimate 
friends, a Royalist of great 
culture, who later became pro- 
minent as a founder of the 
Royal Society and its first 
president. But Anne was still 
constant to C. B., who very 
soon asserted himself again. 
She had decided to visit Na- 
worth, and with an equipage 
lent by the old Countess of 
Dunfermline she proceeded to 
Alnwick, where she met C. B. 
He dissuaded her from going 
to Naworth, and she returned 
to Edinburgh in order to further 
his interests with Sir Robert 
Moray and Lord Dunfermline. 
Royalist intrigue was again 
afoot, the Balcarres Plot was 
taking shape, and Anne’s rooms 
were the recognised meeting- 
place of some of the most 
strenuous adherents of the 
cause. Stirring things were 
plotted there, and the short 
narrative of the Autobiography 
suggests something of the hope- 
ful growth of their schemes, and 
the sudden incursions of alarm 
which swept their midst. 

Sir James Halkett meantime 
had become so obviously 4 
man in love that Anne decided 
to confide in him her interest 
in Colonel Bamfield, and was 
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pleased to find him anxious 
to do all that he could for her 
lover and constant in friend- 
ship to herself. He behaved 
with such magnanimous gener- 
osity that C. B. told Anne that 
if anything should arrive to 
deprive him of her he thought 
in gratitude she was obliged 
to marry Sir J. H. About 
this time Lady Moray suddenly 
died, and her husband handed 
Anne and her affairs over to his 
cousin, who thereafter accom- 
panied her to the law-courts. 
Anne soon decided to repeat 
the counsel which had been 
so unexpectedly effectual with 
Mr W. H., and advised him 
to marry some one else with- 
out delay. She records with 
satisfaction, ““I at last pre- 
vailed so far with him, he ac- 
knowledged he was convinced 
it would be for his advantage 
to have a good discreet wife, 
and he had several in his 
thoughts since I was so urgent 
with him, and now was deter- 
mined upon one, but was deter- 
mined I should be the first 
proposer of it.» I was very 
well pleased to undertake the 
employment ; and the way he 
designed was by my recom- 
mending him by a letter to 
my Lord Balcarres, who had 
an interest in a handsome young 
widow, and to desire his lord- 
ship’s assistance to obtain his 
design.” Next morning when 
this philosophical suitor was 
to call for the letter of 
recommendation which was 
to procure him the handsome 
young widow, he appeared un- 
usually radiant though some- 


what embarrassed, and broke 
the news that on his way he 
had been informed that Mrs 
Bamfield was not only alive, 
but had appeared in London 
to give the lie to her husband’s 
fabrications. The effect of this 
disclosure is lost, but when 
the story begins again Anne 
has had to leave romantic 
repining and get to work to 
save a friend from prison. 
Lord Dunfermline had sent her 
to warn Lord Balcarres that 
he must flee. She remained 
at Balcarres with the children 
and servants, packed away 
books and other possessions, 
disposed of them safely, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing 
the soldiers search in vain 
for Lord Balcarres, who with 
his wife was soon safe in 
Paris, where Sir Robert Moray 
joined him. Anne on her re- 
turn to Edinburgh was pain- 
fully conscious of the social 
consequences of her long en- 
gagement to Colonel Bamfield, 
and refused Sir James Halkett’s 
renewed offer of marriage ; but 
she undertook the care of his 
two daughters, and the fre- 
quent visits of their father 
only furthered his protracted 
wooing. Finally she asked Mr 
David Dickson, an eminent 
divine, to give his opinion as 
to whether she could decently 
marry, and when all the cir- 
cumstances had been laid before 
him, he said “he thought I 
might be guilty of a fault if I 
did not when I had so good an 
offer.” So Anne warned Sir 
James again of his folly, em- 
phasising her debts and her 
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lawsuits, but “his eyes were 
so perceptible as to see and 
love injured virtue under so 
dark a cloud as compassed ”’ 
her about, and she resolved to 
go to London to try to settle 
her affairs forthwith so that 
her pride might be justified 
before her marriage. 

Anne arrived in London to 
find public opinion towards 
the Royalists considerably 
altered; but her time was 
spent in seclusion chiefly at 
Charlton, though she also 
visited her brother and some- 
times lived in lodgings in Lon- 
don. She found her creditors 
very accommodating, but had 
the unpleasant experience of 
being arrested for debt at the 
instigation of a woman who pro- 
fessed to have been the wife 
of Will Murray; and she un- 
expectedly had a final and 
painful encounter with Colonel 
Bamfield, who, one Sunday 
evening, emerged from his 
hiding-place to ask whether she 
were or were not married to 
Sir James Halkett. Her words 
are: “‘He said because if I 
was not, he would then pro- 
pose something that he thought 
might be both for his advan- 
tage and mine; but if I were, 
he would wish me joy, but 
never trouble me more. I said 
nothing a little while, for I 
hated lying, and I saw there 
might be some inconvenience 
to tell the truth, and (Lord 
pardon the equivocation!) I 
I said ‘I am’ (out aloud) and 
secretly said ‘not.’ He im- 
mediately rose up and said, 
‘I wish you and him much 
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happiness together’; and, tak- 
ing his leave, from that time 
to this, I never saw him nor 
heard from him; only when he 
had got my writings . . . which 
I had left with him when I 
went out of London... that 
he sent them to me with a 
letter.” Sir James, on hearing 
of this interview, expressed 
excessive trust in Anne’s con- 
stancy, and grew impatient 
for her return as his bride. 
Her affairs were not easily 
settled. Henry Murray, 
“though one of the _ best- 
natured men living,” would 
not lend her a penny, but she 
did not blame him, “since the 
hindrance was from another 
hand,” which seems to hint 
at a parsimonious or shrewish 
sister-in-law, who may, how- 
ever, have been quite reason- 
ably discouraged by the de- 
mands of a family of five on 
an inadequate purse. But Sir 
Henry Newton lent her £300, 
and that devoted Royalist, the 
Countess of Devonshire, lent 
her £200, and the most pressing 
claims were settled ; and, after 
due fasting and prayer, she 
was married on the 1st of 
March 1656, the civil ceremony 
being performed before a Jus- 
tice of the Peace at Woolwich, 
and a religious marriage sol- 
emnised in Sir Henry Newton’s 
closet at Charlton by Mr Gaile, 
chaplain to the Countess of 
Devonshire, in the presence 
only of Sir Henry and Lady 
Newton and her good friend, 
Mr Neale. Sir James and his 
wife soon left for Scotland, and 
in Edinburgh Lord Broghill 
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promised to relieve Sir James 
from service as a Justice of the 
Peace, impossible to the Royal- 
ist conscience. But the order 
came to join the other Justices 
or go to the Castle, and the 
manuscript breaks off here fin- 
ally, but on as cheerful a note 
as may be. His fate is left in 
the balance, but his masterful 
bride has clearly taken the 
situation in hand. 

Now that Anne is safe on 
the threshold of a homely 
housekeeping existence, a short 
digression may be pardoned 
to satisfy curiosity about the 
real character of Colonel Bam- 
field, which the Autobiography 
fails to satisfy. He is seen 
always through Anne’s trustful 
eyes, and to a natural reticence 
about the final phase of their 
engagement she adds a dignified 
generosity of reference, which 
—supposing it proceeded only 
from extravagant self-justifi- 
cation or from a sentimental 
retrospect of a love that be- 
longed to youth and dead ad- 
venturous days—is worthy of 
her large spirit. And it has 
to be remembered that no 
definite evidence against him 
seems to have been produced 
by her relatives, while men like 
Lord Dunfermline and Sir 
James Halkett accepted him 
a a suitable lover for a lady 
for whose interests circum- 
stances made them to some 
extent responsible. ©. B. was 
actually a curiously inscrutable 
soldier of fortune, and it is 
most unlikely that his strangely 
lengthy devotion to Anne Mur- 
Tay was more than policy. 


Probably of Irish origin, he en- 
tered the service of Charles I. 
at the age of seventeen, and 
after distinguishing himself on 
the battlefield during the Civil 
War, became one of the busiest 
and most audacious of the 
King’s secret agents. His ex- 
ploits were many, and the 
escape of the Duke of York 
not the least notable; but his 
career was practically ruined 
by his failure to secure the 
confidence of Charles II. He 
continued his activities after 
he had been commanded to 
leave England by the Council 
in 1652, but in 1654 he was 
proved to have been guilty of 
such treacherous duplicity in 
connection with the Balcarres 
plot that his services were 
finally dispensed with by the 
Royalists. Thereafter he lived 
a roving life on the Continent, 
haunting Paris and Frankfort 
chiefly, and acting as Crom- 
well’s spy and secret agent “in 
many weighty affairs.” When 
Cromwell died he returned to 
England, and after the Restora- 
tion was imprisoned in the 
Tower for over a year; but he 
eventually returned to Holland, 
and, rose to the command of an 
English regiment in the Dutch 
service. His latter days seem 
to have been filled with de- 
served disappointment, and in 
1674 he retired to live “a 
hermit life” in the country, 
which naturally proved uncon- 
genial enough to be of brief 
duration. In 1685 he pub- 
lished at the Hague his 
‘ Apologie,’ now a very rare 
pamphlet, which completely dis- 
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appoints all reasonable hopes 
of lively reminiscence; and 
he eventually died a disrep- 
utable old man, forgotten and 
unloved. 

Life at Pitfirrane was marred 
only by continued financial re- 
verses, aS the coal trade in 
which Sir James was engaged 
was brought to a standstill by 
the Dutch war. Sir James and 
his wife were well suited to each 
other; and it is said, “If he 
was at any time out of Humour, 
or inclined to melancholy, by 
any cross accident, she had an 
excellent dexterity to dispell 
that cloud and chear him up. 
And if her Passion (which was 
her Predominant) did trans- 
port her into anything un- 
becoming her Duty towards 
him: He by meekness of wis- 
dom gently allayed it.” Her 
biographer, however, adds that 
she had so far overcome Passion 
that it “seldom did transport 
her.” They lived a simple 
country life. Good Sir James 
“loved much to be at home, 
and diverted himself in useful 
contrivances for improving his 
House, Gardens, and Enclo- 
sures,’ and “although he was 
a great lover of Hospitality 
and did treat his Friends very 
handsomely, yet he preferred 
a dish of milk and a glass of 
water to the greatest Deli- 
cacies’’?; and he interfered 
little with the busy philan- 
thropy of his wife, who “‘ was 
ever imployed either in doing 
or reaping Good: In the Sum- 
mer season she vyed with the 
Bee or Ant, in gathering Herbs, 
Flowers, Worms, Snails, &c. 
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For the Still or Limbeck, for 
the Mortar or Boyling-Pan, 
&ec., and was ordinarily then 
in a Dress fitted for her Still- 
house making preparations of 
extracts of waters, spirits, Oint- 
ments, Conserves, Salves, 
Powders, &c. While she minis- 
tered every Wednesday to a 
multitude of Poor infirm Per- 
sons, besides what she dayly 
sent abroad to persons of all 
Ranks who consulted her in 
their Maladies.”’ Indeed, her 
admiring biographer has it that 
“the best Physicians in the 
Kingdom, thought themselves 
not slighted, when Persons of 
greatest Quality did consult 
her in their Distempers, even 
while they attended them as 
their ordinary Physicians. Yea, 
many from England, Holland, 
and the remotest Parts of the 
Kingdom .. . have sent to her 
for things of her preparing: 
and many whose Diseases have 
proved obstinat under all the 
Methods of Physicians, have 
at length by the Physician’s 
own Advice been Recommended 
and sent to her care, and by the 
Lord’s Blessing on her endeav- 
ours have Recovered.” 

Anne was on the best of 
terms with her step-children, 
and herself became the mother 
of four children. The eldest 
son and daughter, named Eliza- 
beth and Henry, after the 
Newtons, died in childhood, as 
did their sister Jane—a great 
grief to their mother. One 
child was born in London, 
where Sir James and his sons 
had gone after the Restoration 
to pay their duty to Charles II. 
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and seek compensation for Lady 
Halkett’s losses. They esti- 
mated that the Exchequer owed 
her £2400 and the value of 
the lease of Berkhampstead, 
which had been granted to 
Thomas Murray’s widow by 
Charles I., and petitioned first 
for the Hampshire estate of 
one Richard Love; in 1661 she 
sent in a joint petition with 
Thomas Stanley, probably at 
the instigation of Sir Henry 
Newton, “for the place of 
Collectors and Receivers of the 
Additional Customs imposed by 
Act of Parliament.’”’ Lady Hal- 
kett deservedly came off better 
than Stanley, but she finally 
received only £500 from the 
Exchequer, while the child was 
given £50 by the Duke of 
York; and she relates that 
“only her brother Newton 
never failed her at this time, 
and advanced her a hundred 
pounds more.” 

But her happiness was shat- 
tered by the death of her hus- 
band in 1670. It is recorded 
that she awoke from the first 
sleep of her widowhood with 
Paul’s words, “A widow in- 
deed,” imprinted on her mind, 
and resolved to carry out his 
instructions to widows; but 
“finding one is to wash the 
saints’ feet and seeing neither 
the climate nor the custom of 
the country required the literal 
performance of this duty,’ she 
contented herself with setting 
apart Saturday as a special 
day of devotion and increasing 
her philanthropy. She removed 
to a house at Dunfermline 
whose garden adjoined the 


churchyard where her husband 
lay, and lived a life of strenuous 
piety, giving five hours daily 
to devotion, and fasting regu- 
larly while her strength per- 
mitted. She was no bigot, and 
shared in the Presbyterian wor- 
ship gladly, though strongly 
disapproving of its unseemly 
attitude in prayer and so 
distressed by the infrequency 
of its communion, that she 
made numerous excursions to 
churches in the district when- 
ever the sacrament .was ob- 
served. Much of her time was 
given to the writing of sacred 
meditations and much to the 
healing of the sick. 

Her friendly relations with 
Pitfirrane continued. When Sir 
Charles went to fight against 
the Dutch he left her in charge 
of affairs there, and on his 
return asked her to prepare for 
the reception of his bride. But 
Lady Halkett was naturally 
absorbed in the education of 
her only surviving child, Robert, 
whom she took to college at 
St Andrews in 1674 when he 
was just fourteen, and shortly 
afterwards herself helped to 
prepare him for his first com- 
munion. She sent him later 
to Edinburgh, and to Leyden, 
to study law, and was sadly 
disappointed when, on his re- 
turn, he insisted on jilting the 
law for the army. He came 
safely through Monmouth’s Re- 
bellion, but later suffered im- 
prisonment in London. In 1692 
he came home broken in health, 
and in September 1693 went 
abroad again; but a bad sea- 
crossing aggravated his illness, 
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and he died two days after 
landing at Brielle. 

This last overwhelming blow 
came to Lady Halkett when she 
was almost seventy. Her life 
had for years been harassed 
and lonely ; her charitable en- 
terprises were expensive, and, 
although she received generous 
presents, she led a hand-to- 
mouth existence; so much so 
that in 1683 she resolved to 
return to England, pay her 
debts with her jointure, and 
use her gifts of healing for the 
first time for gain. But this 
was rendered unnecessary, for 
the opportunity arose—surely 
one congenial to her bustling 
piety—to receive in her house 
some orphans of high rank, 
while they went to school; and 
for some time many children 
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enjoyed her care. In 1685 
James II. had granted her a 
belated pension of £100 in 
recognition of her part in his 
escape, and after Lady New- 
ton’s death Sir Henry cancelled 
her debt to him in memory of 
their common loss. Sensible 
friends had for long vainly 
advised her to give up her im- 
pulsive charities and pay her 
debts, and towards the end of 
her life she made some last 
pathetic efforts to retrieve her 
finances. But in March 1699 
she became ill, and on the 
22nd April—a Saturday, and 
the day given to meditation 
since the death of her husband 
twenty-nine years before—she 
“finished her warfare and en- 
tered into the joy of her Lord,” 
and was buried at St Andrews. 
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SKELETTA RECOMMISSIONED. 


BY ISOBEL JAMIESON. 


Vil. 


Ir was a most absurd little 
party we made on that absurd 
little island. At first we wan- 
dered about the small domain, 
Juanita charmed with every 
sea-anemone or sea-pink on it, 
and the Don and I simulating 
a gaiety we were far from 
feeling. Jack stood gazing 
moodily at his poor Skeletta, 
who now looked, I am sorry to 
say, considerably less like a 
fainting élégante than a “‘ drunk 
and incapable.” 

The two men were sitting 
talking intermittently, and 
throwing small stones into the 
sea—an amusement which dies 
hard in even grown-up boys. 

After a couple of hours 
of this, the stone - throwing 
seemed to pall; Juanita no 
longer could find enthusiastic 
endearments even for small 
crabs, and the Don and I had 
relapsed from our _ histrionic 
gaiety. Jack alone remained 
unchanged, always watching— 
like a less picturesque Madame 
Butterfly. 

_ It was a singularly unyield- 
ing, unupholstered, little island ! 
‘Many of the West Coast rocks 
are cushioned luxuriously with 
springy turf, but this one was 
of a barrenness uncompromis- 
ing! While shifting my bruised 
bones for the thousandth time, 
I groaned aloud, and reminded 
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the Don of a passage from that 
imaginative work, the Sailing 
Directions, which he had read 
aloud. ‘Do you remember it 
said: ‘The fundamental rock 
of these islands is generally 
nice ’—this here island’s an 
exception — it’s very funda- 
mental, but not at all nice?” 

‘I quite agree,” the Don 
replied mournfully, and then 
added apathetically : “I think 
the word was spelt g-n-e-i-s-s, 
although I don’t in the least 
know what it means.” 

** How interesting !” Juanita 
exclaimed, delighted to have 
again something to exclaim 
about—‘“‘ what a curious spell- 
ing,—Gaelic, I suppose, or is 
it just old English, like knave 
and knife and all those quaint 
unnecessary K's ? ” 

I hoped the Don would keep 
up this new etymological dis- 
cussion, but unfortunately he 
got cramp instead, and that is 
apt to make even the most 
fluent conversationalist merely 
exclamatory. 

Our talk was desultory during 
the next two hours. 

I found myself, like Miss 
Keatley, thinking “‘a cup of 
tea would be nice,” and, like 
her, precisely when it was least 
convenient, not to say impos- 
sible, to get. 

At first Skeletta’s ever-in- 
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creasing décolletage had a sort 
of embarrassed fascination for 
us, but after a few hours even 
her completely divulged anat- 
omy was scanned with lack- 
lustre eye, although Juanita 
held some spasmodic converse 
with the Don about what 
seemed odd to her unaccus- 
tomed eyes in Skeletta’s de- 
nuded body. 

“Why does the deck stick 
out such a long way at each 
end ? ” she asked. 

The Don tried to rise to the 
occasion and explain the effect 
of water-line on speed, pre- 
facing each fact unknown to 
Juanita with his tactful “as 
you know...” But for once 
Juanita’s charming habit broke 
down, and the most egotistic 
speaker could not have per- 
suaded himself that her real 
attention was anywhere but on 
her own anatomy, and the rocks 
below it. The Don shivered 
and stifled a yawn, and finished 
his dissertation— 

** Herrick, I think it was, 
remarked that it was ‘no fault 
in women to make show of 
largeness where they’re notb- 
ing so’—let us consider it 
applies to yachts.” 

Juanita, though not listening, 
was mistress enough of herself 
to murmur soulfully, ‘“‘ Ah yes! 
how true that is—how beauti- 
ful!” 

By nine o’clock it had been 
cold for some time, and by 
eleven it was also dark. Juan- 
ita, still unconscious of the 
moral chasm which separated 
the Don and me from human 
companionship, wanted Jack 
to come and talk to us, but he 
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was now sitting beside M‘Leod 
and Peter, and all three were 
peering through the gloom at 
the slowly rising tide, and from 
time to time set up little cairns 
of stone to mark its advance. 
We looked to half-past eleven 
as the hour of our release, and 
the prospect of having warm 
food within and soft cushions 
without was rapturous — but 
tantalising, for the tide was 
not up to scheduled time. 

I had always imagined that 
Time and Tide played fair 
in the matter of punctuality, 
and if they waited for none, 
none need wait for them. An- 
other disillusionment! I don’t 
know who else besides railway 
posters said that ‘“‘ Punctuality 
is the civility of Kings”; but 
anyhow it does not apply to His 
Majesty King Neptune, for that 
wretched autocratic tide kept 
us waiting a good hour; only 
the expression ‘‘ good hour” 
is distinctly misplaced. Every 
hour spent on that miserable 
islet had more than its just 
complement of mauvais quarts 
Wheures! At last, when Skel- 
etta was but a dimly seen 
silhouette, she gave a few 
rheumatic creaks, and sat up 
in her usual stately way, and 
one by one her supporting 
crutches loosened and floated 
by her side. We also creaked 
and groaned with stiffness as 
we felt our way on board 
again. 

How thankful I was to Peter 
when he produced, in miracu- 
lously short time, a hot and 
succulent meal! When Jack 
came down below to partake 
thereof, he announced, “ She’s 
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off all right’? ; and when, after 
a mighty drink, he added, 
“But you two are a pair of 
chattering idiots!” I knew all 
was well, and that the peccant 
Don and myself were once more 
forgiven, instead of apparently 
forgotten. Juanita was all sym- 
pathy with both parties. 

“Poor Jack!” she said to 
him. ‘‘For us it was merely 
a little cold and—a trifle dull,— 
but for you it was such a long 
time of anxiety. What exactly 
was it you feared might hap- 
pen 9 bP] 

“That another yacht would 
come in and see us sitting like 
a family of bally limpets on 
those infernal Glorigs!’’ an- 
swered Jack bitterly. 

On the chart there is the 
“Flat Glorig ” and “‘ Malcolm’s 
Glorig ’” and several other Glor- 
igs. On Skeletta’s chart another 
is now marked, ‘The Don’s 
Glorig,” in his own neat hand ; 
but we have not brought the 
alteration to the attention of 
the Lords of the Admiralty. 

We spent a peaceful shore- 
going day after this adventure. 
The day before we had done 
little but be ‘ashore peace- 
fully” also, but the effect on 
the mind was of adventure, 
though perhaps what I might 
call a static adventure! As 
Juanita said, ‘“‘ After all, one 
must ultimately judge every- 
thing on the physical basis— 
em mean psychical, don’t 

_The Don looked at me in 
silent disapproval when I said, 
“TI really don’t know which: 
when it comes to writing, it’s 
best to use whichever you can 
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spell, but in talking either will 
do.” 

** As Shelley says,” mused 
Juanita, her nice, soft, thick 
skin quite impervious to verbal 
arrows, “truth is beauty and 
beauty truth, so perhaps...” 
I don’t know what the deduc- 
tion was going to be, for 
Juanita has a way of letting 
these fine beginnings trail off 
into meaningless—I mean 


meaningful—silences. 
The Don was determined to 
reprove me. He began: “As, 


of course, you know, it was 
Keats you were quoting when 
you inadvertently said Shel- 
ley... .’ But though he did 
not fade away into inarticulate 
soulfulness, I faded away from 
their immediate society, and 
joined the blessedly prosaic 
and literal Jack, who was ab- 
sorbed in constructing a mar- 
vellous ventilator for the 
foc’s’le. 

The foc’s’le is admittedly a 
warm spot with both men in 
it and the stove at full blast. 
To any one but the White 
Knight the obvious way of 
ventilating it would be to 
open the door and the hatch, 
which simple performance pro- 
duces as scientific a draught 
as any one could wish—cer- 
tainly much more than the 
inhabitants of the foc’s’le will 
tolerate for more than two 
minutes. Jack had thought 
out a far, far better way. It 
was to be a “‘ collapsible wind- 
sail,” according to definition ; 
and if that is what Jack saw 
in the billowing waves of calico 
that filled the cabin and trailed 
into the next, then wind-sails, 
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like beauty, are in the eye of 
the beholder. 

“Where did you conjure all 
this stuff from?” I asked, 
amazed, for I really thought I 
knew most of Skeletta’s con- 
tents by now. Jack did not 
cease from violent pullings and 
haulings, but nodded towards 
the after-cabin. Then I saw 
what appeared to be a super- 
spring-cleaning in progress— 
at least, everything one could 
not possibly want lay on the 
floor and covered the berths. 
The explanation was in the 
small open door of the sail- 
locker—that bottomless pit of 
White Knightish “‘ forethought- 
ed ’’-ness ! 

“IT see where the stuff came 
from, and I will try to believe 
what it is going to become, but 
what was it? ”’ 

Jack was now cutting at 
the masses of material with an 
enormous pair of scissors, and 
an expression suitable to cutting 
the threads of destiny. There 
was no answer to correspond- 
ents offered. I am no great 
dressmaker, but I do know how 
to tear cloth instead of cutting 
it, and offered to lighten Jack’s 
labours to that extent. In 
thanks for my masterly screed, 
Jack vouchsafed the information 
that this calico was the awning 
he used to have for the deck. 

“You never seemed to care 
about having it up, 80 we may 
as well wse it up,” he added. 

I no longer felt the least 
anxiety or compunction about 
how this stuff was cut up; 
I bore the awning no debt 
of gratitude. Jack had it 


made “in case” on wet calm 
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days or hot calm days we 
should like to have the deck 
covered in, and so make an 
extra sitting-room. With paid 
minions for’ard it might have 
been a convenience, though I 
doubt it, but with only our- 
selves to put it up, its sole 
advantage was that it provided 
a whole-time occupation for 
every one on those days which 
might otherwise have been 
merely peaceful. 

“I don’t quite see how all 
this is going to make a wind- 
sail, Jack,’’ I ventured, quite 
humbly. 

Jack, having just pricked 
himself to the effusion of blood, 
answered something to the effect 
that wives, as well as certain 
other classes of people, should 
not see things half-done. So 
I removed myself to my prop- 
er womanly sphere — namely, 
clearing up after the man, and 
finishing his half-done spring- 
cleaning. 

When I had finished I was 
even warmer than the village 
blacksmith, so went on deck 
to cool down. The men were 
ashore, but Juanita and the 
Don were coming back in the 
dinghy, having exhausted the 
local beauties of Tarbert. They 
are not of a kind to appeal to 
every one; and although Juan- 
ita did her best to admire the 
“‘yniqueness ”’ and “‘ quaint- 
ness ” and other non-committal 
attributes, I am pretty sure 
the place struck her as dreary. 
Such a depreciatory word would 
not be accepted, I knew, so I 
suggested the country was al 
excellent example of what 1s 80 
expressively called ‘‘ morne.” 
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‘“* Yes, yes—that is just what 
I feel! How exactly right 
these quaint Scotch words are!” 
exclaimed Juanita delightedly. 
Then, “‘What did you say, 
dear?” she added, turning 
to me, as I murmured, “a 
thank thee, Jew, for teaching 
me that word.” 

After supper, Jack, full of 
kind thoughts for the crew, 
proceeded to “ ventilate ’’ the 
foc’s’le for them by means of 
his new toy. The men stood 
by, polite, puzzled, and silent ; 
the rest of us puzzled only. 
Jack dragged along the deck, 
yards and yards of material 
sewn up into a sort of inter- 
minable bolster-case. Part of 
this was lowered down the 
foc’s’le hatch, quite filling it, 
and blocking access to the 
ladder. 

“Now, just make fast these 
guys, M‘Leod,” said Jack ; and 
the mystified man tied various 
strings to any rigging avail- 
able, till the head of the soi- 
disant wind-sail was strung 
up, and its elongated body 
hung limply down, the whole 
thing looking like a deflated 
Zeppelin. 

“There you are ! ” said Jack, 
apparently quite hopeful, while 
the men still gaped, and we 
made a chorus of Little Peter- 
kins. 

“What’s the good of it?” 
indignantly answered © Jack ; 

“when the wind fills it, it 
will carry a draught of cool air 
tight down—don’t you see ?” 

“Surely there is this dis- 
advantage,” adjudicated the 
Don, “that when there is 
insufficient wind .. .” 


(‘As at present,” I mur- 
mured.) 

... It prevents the hot 
air getting out.” 

(‘Or anything or any one 
else,” I added.) 

The Crew: merely gazed, 
hands in pockets, the vagaries 
of Qwners being too many to 
be worth acute attention. 

Juanita made the best sug- 
gestion of all at the end of 
Jack’s theorising: ‘‘ Ah yes,” 
said she, full of interested 
misunderstanding, “‘ I once had 
to use one of those things at a 
hotel. I am afraid I was a 
little nervous, but they are 
really wonderful, and no doubt 
one would get below much 
quicker than by the ladder.” 

Jack’s mouth opened, but 
fortunately shut again with a 
snap before the toads and 
vipers of verbal scorn could 
drop out. 

The joy with which I pic- 
tured M‘Leod and Peter taking 
headers into the foc’s’le through 
this calico tunnel made me 
forget Juanita’s later name, 
and I giggled forth, “‘O Joanna, 
my well- beloved! this thing 
is meant for an air-escape, not 
a fire-escape !”’ 

But “the fire-escape ”’ it re- 
mained by name for its short 
and helpless life, till ridicule 
from us and passive resistance 
from the men so embittered 
its lanky soul that it retired 
from its unappreciated efforts, 
and crept back to the dark 
corners of the sail-locker. It 
will probably revenge itself by 
starting mildew in the extra 
sails. 

Poor Jack! he must find 
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other people so prosaic and 
lazy! If there is a simple 
common way of getting what 
they want, they just do it, 
although he is so anxious and 
able to provide them with 
more interesting and involved 
methods! Perhaps this is the 
very essence of a sailing cruise, 
this rather difficult way of 
doing simple things: if one 
wanted to get anywhere in 
particular, a motor-boat would 
do it better, yet it is the soul 
of the game to pretend this 
reaching a definite place is 
what one wants, and I quite 
realise I am not playing strict 
cricket when I allow a com- 
plete indifference on the sub- 
ject to escape me. 

Having agreed to classify the 
Hebrides as “‘morne ”-ful, we 
decided to abandon them and 
return to the mainland, so 
next day we set forth for the 
Gairloch. Juanita’s strong 
point is not geography, but 
this seemed to her rather a 
long sail. 

“Fairly,” Jack admitted, 
“but with luck we should get 
in to-night.’”’ But when Juan- 
ita optimistically went on to 
say it would be convenient for 
the train, we realised her spell- 
ing was as defective as her 
geography. “The G-a-i-r- 
loch is in Ross-shire,’ enunci- 
ated the Don, “in contradis- 
tinction to ‘ the Garel’ch,’ which 
is ‘doon the watter ’—.e., the 
Clyde. It would, as you sur- 
mised, be a lengthy passage 
to this latter.” Juanita was 
quite pleased with her know- 
ledge, but had Jack been as 
portentously courteous as the 
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Don, she would have resented 
it as sarcasm. 

There was only a light breeze 
from the south-west when we 
started, but Jack, the crew, 
and the instruments all seemed 
of opinion there would be more 
later. I rather think the baro- 
meter said so with the emphasis 
of a quarter-inch drop, but as 
the Hunnish “ Hygroscop ” was 
stationary, Jack was less de- 
pressed than usual by his Baro- 
graph; also, I think even he 
has realised that these instru- 
ments are often rather un- 
practical in their views. What 
one really wants is a baro- 
graph more parochially minded. 
Ours thinks in vasty areas, 
while what we want to know 
is the weather in our own 
particular spot, and not whether 
there is “‘a depression moving 
over Ireland,” or “an anti- 
cyclone rising in Germany.” 
While Jack and the excellent 
M‘Leod were getting every pos- 
sible sail set, and the Don was 
explaining their functions to 
Juanita, Peter came to me 
with the usual cook’s apolo- 
getic whisper, “‘ Please, mum, 
can I speak a minute.”’ He led 
me to the foc’s’le and showed 
me the dismembered remnants 
of a crab. “I thought you 
would like a bit parten to your 
supper, and M‘Leod got this 
yen in the net, but it’s kind of 
come in pieces, and its in’ards 
are sort of wasted in the 
water.” 

It was a horrid-looking mess, 
and really only fit to go over- 
board, but I surveyed it as 
sympathetically as I could. 
‘* Why did you boil it so long, 
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Peter? You did the lobster 
all right.” 

“ Ay, but ye mun boil them 
an awful lot,” answered Peter ; 
and then with sinister intona- 
tion, ‘‘ They kinds o’ fish are 
that pisonous ! ” 

Then I remembered the wide- 
spread belief among the fisher- 
folk, that crabs eat drowned 
sailors! Though not neces- 
sarily poisonous in consequence, 
I admit it makes them seem a 
trifle macabre, so I relieved 
Peter’s feelings by telling him 
to return the remnants to the 
deep. The dog-fish have neither 
fine sentiments nor perfervid 
imaginations, and will swallow 
any food as easily as humans 
swallow superstitions. 

During most of the day we 
sailed only by flukes and slants 
of wind, and made no percept- 
ible progress across the expanse 
of calm hazy-blue water to- 
wards the fainter blue hills of 


. the mainland. Harris remained 


irritatingly near at hand, and 
only gradually became less dis- 
tinct as the setting sun merged 
the details with the shadows. 
Juanita was having a heart- 
to-heart talk with the Don as 
they both sat propped against 
the skylights, the deck tem- 
pered to them with the cabin 
cushions. Jack was, as usual, 
below, cleaning the side-lights, 
as there seemed every likeli- 
hood of our needing them. I 
was doing what little steering 
was required, and also half 
teading a book, which is all I 
can ever manage in the open 
air. The miles of sea and sky 
all round catch and hold one’s 
eyes, and one can spend hours 


thinking in a vague pleasant 
hazy way, which suits the 
scene. 

With these various occupa- 
tions and preoccupations I only 
caught occasional snatches of 
the low - voiced conversation 
near at hand. At one time I 
heard Juanita moralising on 
the romance of “ this’ sailing - 
out into the Western sky,” 
regardless of the fact that we 
were going due Hast; but I 
can hardly blame her, for Skel- 
etta had waltzed round several 
times in her efforts to catch 
and keep the fickle breeze. 
Talk must have become poli- 
tical after that, though I only 
heard one sentence—*“‘ But advo- 
cates are not supposed to have 
any politics, are they? Or 
judges, is it? Well, it’s much 
the same.” 

Steering in very light airs 
often takes up much of one’s 
attention, so it was some time 
before I heard more, and then 
I realised the little Don was 
‘“‘ getting warm,” a8 we used 
to say in childish guessing 
games. But I did not hear 
his remark, only Juanita’s: 
‘** But Dons are not allowed to 
marry, are they? I know, 
because a friend of mine”... 
(No use putting over the head- 
sails, M‘Leod; she’ll be back 
again in a moment!) ... “a 
Fellow, was it? I knew it was 
something to do with teaching.” 

I found myself feeling prig- 
gishly superior, and thinking 
Juanita a prize idiot. But, 
after all, the Don was im- 
mensely taken with her, and 
I wondered why. Perhaps it 
is because she listens with such 
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profound interest and acquies- 
cence to his views instead of 
having any of herown! Natur- 
ally he does not think her a 
fool when she accepts all he 
says as either wonderfully origi- 
nal or as what she has always 
thought. 

Peter, having had no deck 
work to waste his time, had 
made honourable amends for 
the crab by cooking a specially 
toothsome evening meal. While 
we were at it a really decent 
breeze sprang up. 

Whoever is steering when 
this happens always feels and 
generally behaves as though it 
were some special virtue and 
skill in himself, like putting 
down a really good dummy 
hand ! 

“That’s a fine breeze you’ve 
caught,” Jack shouted to 


M‘Leod as in duty bound, 


sportingly answering to the 
sudden activity on deck. 
“Keep it till we’ve finished 
supper, and then I'll take her.” 

By the time we had finished 
the table was at a perilous 
angle, or what appeared to 
be so, and it was almost im- 
possible to prevent Juanita 
making grabs at it “‘to straighten 
it.’ It was nearly nine o’clock 
and time to bundle on all 
possible clothes if we were to 
stay on deck, and not even 
**a mouse of any soul”’ would 
stay below when the first good 
sailing comes after a, day’s 
drift. 

When one has prayed for 
wind all day one frequently 
* ends, like the Scotch minister, 
by feeling ‘‘ that this, O Lord, 
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is fair ridiculous”? when the 
measure supplied is pressed 
down and running over. In 
less than half an hour we had 
changed from flat calm and 
drifting to tearing along at the 
most precarious angle, the lee- 
gunwale under and the head- 
sails dripping : indeed, “‘ pressed 
down and running over!” The 
first job was to get the very 
superfluous top-sail off her, 
and I took the helm while 
the men set about this, which 
is no light matter in a high 
wind and heavy sea. I gazed 
upwards, more interested in 
the mancuvre than the steer- 
ing. “Luff her up! Shake 
her!” ordered Jack, as the 
heavy yard refused to slide 
past the mainsail. I obeyed, 
still fascinated by the topsail’s 
doings. Jack is always coun- 
selling me to steer by the feel 
of the wind on my face or 
my neck or somewhere, but 
this time it did not work well, 
and, after watching their furious 
and ineffectual pullings at the 
flopping sail, suddenly we went 
about on the other tack! 
Everything crashed over, and 
the mainsail hid the men from 
my sight. I shouted distracted 
apologies into the wind, and 
clung to the tiller as we heeled 
over and over before an extra 
squall, which buried us the 
deeper from our loss of way. 
For a dreadful moment I 
thought the men had all gone 
overboard, till I saw below 
the boom a dado of legs mak- 
ing swirls and rapids of the 
stream of water in the scup- 
pers. But the topsail was 
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down all right! The shock 
of going about at such a 
moment had been too much 
for its nerves. Something 
broke, and it slid helplessly 
to the deck without further 
resistance. 

It was all very exciting for 
the first two or three hours, 
but when that sort of thing 
goes on into the dark it may 
be more dangerous, and 80 
should .be more exciting, but 
somehow one’s enjoyment of 
thrills dies away; adventure 
departs, and the whole busi- 
ness becomes merely cold and 
clammy. There were alleviat- 
ing moments certainly. Jack 
steered, as he needs must when 
it really matters how the steer- 
ing is done ; and he did it with 
his usual concentrated serious- 
ness and economy of speech. 
Juanita sat opposite to me in 
the cock-pit, and had the ill- 
luck to choose the side which 
was the lee one for several 
dark and gloomy hours. This 
meant an attitude which no 
other circumstances but a sail- 
ing-yacht or Cardinal La Balue’s 
cage would ever make one 
assume —the knees pointing 
heavenward, the body thrown 
forward to meet them, and 
the arms clutching the seat to 
prevent the poor distorted 
creature tumbling out back- 
wards. To her I must have 
appeared to be lying back 
at negligent ease, as I corrected 
my opposite kind of ill-balance. 
om Juanita! Talk was use- 
€ss in the extraordinary row 
Skeletta’ always makes when 
Over-driven and arguing with 
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the wind, but Juanita’s eyes 
were those of a tortured animal 
till they were very effectually 
veiled from my sight as the 
wind playfully tipped her sou’- 
wester over her nose! Poor 
dear! She obviously dared 
not let go even one hand to 
right it. I also felt I could not 
bend down so far, so there she 
sat like a patient horse with 
a nose-bag on! I giggled con- 
vulsively, and tried to tell 
Jack to put the helpless crea- 
ture out of pain, but he would 
not hear me, and when he found 
I was in fits of laughter, thought 
I was becoming hysterical— 
the only explanation for such 
misplaced mirth ! 

The Don, even more un- 
happy, had been sent below to 
find out where we were! He 
would, I am sure, have willingly 
put his head in a nose-bag in- 
stead! Whenever we dimly 
saw a light, Jack sternly bade 
me find its bearing. After 
saying east for west in my 
efforts to please, this would 
eventually be done, or at least 
considered done when I had 
chosen a direction which cor- 
responded to Jack’s assumed 
one; then the wretched Don 
with this datum was expected 
to evolve a credible theory as 
to our position. It never 
seemed to work. The Don’s 
worried face would appear at 
the companion, but as he always 
began, “I can’t quite make 
out...” or “Did you say 
east-south-east 7’ the conver- 
sation never got very far, and 
sometimes by the time Jack 
had finished commenting on 
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the lack of help afforded him, 
the light had wandered away 
on the steamer it belonged to. 

It was a very long night, 
and towards dawn even such 
incidents as the jib carrying 
away failed to cheer one. Juan- 
ita had managed to climb up 
from the lee depths into the 
bottom of the cock-pit, and 
although stiff and cold and 
wet, showed her real sweet- 
ness of character by sympa- 
thising with the Don when he 
appeared with a lump like 
a billiard-ball over one eye. 
“Well, have you found our 
position ? ’”’ snapped. the skip- 
per. The Don replied piteously, 
“T lost my balance as we went 
about, and bumped into the 
locker door, and...” ‘‘Con- 
found your bump! is that 
8S. Rona light?’ demanded 
the unsympathetic skipper. 
** Poor man! what a dreadful 
bump!” thus Juanita; and 
she heroically scrambled and 
slithered down the companion 
to relieve the sufferer with 
arnica and sympathy. 

As daylight grew, the Don’s 
efforts became as unnecessary 
as they had been ineffectual, 
for we could now see where we 
were, which is @ much more 
satisfactory method, and re- 
established more cordial rela- 
tions. I do really sympathise 
with Jack’s position. When 
nothing is doing, or when every- 
thing is doing well, we all tease 
him for fussing over. charts 
or reading Sailing Directions ; 
then when things go wrong, 
none of us know anything, 
and expect him to steer and 
read and plot simultaneously ! 
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But it would be injudicious to 
admit this sympathy, for he 
would almost certainly at once 
begin to teach me something ! 
We are really better as we are : 
it takes two sorts to make a 
successful marriage or a yacht’s 
crew, for even there they also 
serve who only sit and talk, 
and Jack would find too many 
merely useful people very dull. 
“To labour and be content 
with that a man hath is a 
sweet life!” 

We had meant to make 
Shieldaig, Gairloch, and instead 
we made Loch Torridon, but 
owing to that monotony of 
nomenclature so noticeable in 
the Imaginative Celt, we made 
a Shieldaig all the same, and 
“abode there many days.” I 
am not sure how many, for 
sailless, lazy, sunny days passed 
in those remote and beautiful 
spots engender a God-like view 
of time, and ten days are but 
as a week-end. Jack was 
happy trying the dinghy with 
new and awkward fin-like con- 
traptions called lee - boards. 
They added much work and 
wetness to the joys of dinghy- 
sailing, but it made the White 
Knight very much happier than 
simple-minded ballast, and it 
gave me the sound excuse: of 
wifely devotion to keep out 
of the way of the other two. 

Juanita “paints a little,” 
and the Don talks a lot, so 
they combined admirably, while 
Juanita conveyed her ideas of 
Highland cattle to paper, and 
the Don conveyed his ideas on 
everything to her. When we 
met again in the evenings, the 
day’s work, if not its talk, 
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was produced for our inspec- 
tion, and Jack conscientiously 
bestowed those indiscriminat- 
ing words of praise which are 
so damning, and the Don tried 
to diffuse an atmosphere of 
the Higher Criticism: “The 
chiaroscuro is really excellent,” 
he would say thoughtfully. 
Juanita’s cryptic reply was, 
“T never can remember the 
names of different kinds of 
cows.”’ 

This idyllic life continued 
for, as I said, some unremem- 
bered number of days; then 
the end came with dramatic— 
nay, tragic—suddenness. 

Our ever-following letters 
overtook us. We read them in 
our various manners on deck. 
Jack’s seemed to be of well- 
known and unwelcome nature, 
for they mostly went over- 
board after a glance, and even 
the dog-fish failed to be at- 
tracted to “‘ accounts rendered.” 
Mine were of the usual holiday 
correspondence kind, for which 
I am never properly grateful. 
Nothing but mild boredom dic- 
tated them, and whether bored 
or not I should have to answer 
them. Juanita seemed to find 
hers more absorbing and pleas- 
ing. I watched her, and came 
to the conclusion she had won 
& Magazine competition or 
something equally elating, when 
She put her hand on my arm, 
and murmured, ‘‘ My dear, I’m 
so happy! I must tell you all 
about it; come downstairs.” 
(Downstairs !) 

So that was it! I glanced 
at the bows, where, all un- 
Conscious of his doom, the little 
Don stood whistling. 


I shall respect Juanita’s. mai- 
denly confidences and ecstasies. 
He had been staying at several 
different houses with her—“ it 
all”? happened at Loch Snizort 
just before we arrived, but she 
had not been sure, and had 
promised to write. She made 
up her mind the night we spent 
“in that dreadful gale in the 
Minch,” and she thought. she 
might never see him again. 
So that was what occupied her 
poor head when it was shut up 
in the nose-bag! The poor 
Don! His lump would have 
hurt less without that mislead- 
ing arnica, I am afraid. 

After the first gush of in- 
coherent details had subsided, 
I asked the usual banal ques- 
tion—by what other name than 
Crichton this admirable gentle- 
man might be known ? ‘‘ What 
makes you think his name is 
Crichton?” asked Juanita, 
mildly surprised; then softly 
and rapturously continued, 
‘His name is Ian ’”— pause 
—‘Tan Kennedy.” I col- 
lapsed upon the berth beside 
me, and I am really sorry to 
admit I exclaimed in heartfelt 
and most unladylike manner, 
“Good God ! the Dhuiné Was- 
sail!” Juanita looked up with 
less rapturous and more 
focussed attention. “I said, 
‘Poor Don,’” I hastened to 
lie, and hurried on to say we 
knew Mr Kennedy. Another 
interval for ecstatic converse, 
adding little to one’s knowledge 
of the facts. 

I had a difficult business pre- 
paring the other occupants of 
Skeletta for this news. Jack’s 
views did more justice to his 
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liking for his friend than his 
belief in his judgment, and as 
for the Don... 

As Jack said to me after, 
“Well, what did you want? 
You don’t seem overjoyed at 
the D.W. going under—surely 
you didn’t want it to be the 
Don instead? The D.W. can 
at least look after himself.” 
Of course, Jack is quite right 
—it would have been far worse 
if it had been the Don. He 
really is not fitted to get through 


life with a woman who wants. 


“to live on a higher plane ” ; 
he can do that himself, and 
needs some one to supply the 
workaday common-sense. But 
I did want him to have what he 
wanted ! 

I tried to explain this to 
Jack, for I had a horrid feeling 
of inward guilt that needed 
explaining away. “I think I 
know what you’re driving at,” 
Jack grudgingly admitted, “‘ but 
for goodness sake, don’t go 
on being a mother to my 
friends—it’s rather rough on 
them.” 

We had every appearance of 
having a jolly congratulatory 
dinner, and Juanita thought 
the Don’s neat-set little speech 
“too sweet for anything.” 

Of course, “Ian” was anx- 
ious to meet his fiancée as 
soon as possible, so we pushed 
off at once for Kyle of Loch- 
alsh, where the train she had 
hoped to find convenient at 
Gairloch really existed. 

The Don had his own solu- 
tion, and announced that he 
had always’ wanted to walk 
round the Applecross peninsula, 
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and was loth to give up the 
idea, 80, a8 we had to move 
on, he would just stay and do 
it by himself, and perhaps 
join us again farther south. I 
need hardly add that he did not 
rejoin us. 

_ We sailed by slow stages 
south, but there was rather a 
gloom over our doings. Other 
friends could not be found 
whose dates fitted with ours; 
some others offered more dates 
than we wanted to fill, and 
when left by our two selves, 
the existence of the once- 
longed-for crew seemed rather 
ironic. Jack really wanted to 
do their work, and I got a 
little tired of having none. 
After rounding the Mull again 
in what seemed to me a moun- 
tainous sea, I said to M‘Leod, 
“Don’t you get tired of always 
going to sea?” “Ay, some- 
times,” he said, “ but ’—look- 
ing contemptuously round our 
vessel—‘‘ I don’t call this going 
to sea.” Another illusion shat- 
tered ! 

Then came the winter—Skel- 
etta in her cupboard, the Dhuiné 
Wassail married, and our own 
long poetic evenings, joined in 
later by a convalescent Don. 

The White Knight would 
rebut the accusation of being 
very strongly poetic, but those 
long evenings are so accord- 
ing to Wordsworth’s own defini- 
tion of poetry, and surely he 
should know! According to him 
poetry is “‘ emotion recollected 
in tranquillity,” and I know 
no one capable of inspiring 8° 
many and various emotions a8 
Skeletta ! 
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FULL DOMINION STATUS. 


InpIA should be spoken of 
as the Great Indian Peninsular. 
We should then get away from 
the idea that she is a nation, 
and realise that she is little 
more than a geographical term. 
A Peninsular honeycombed with 
water-tight compartments, and 
compartments within compart- 
ments — diverse races, lan- 
guages, religions; and one of 
the latter into innumerable 
well-caulked, very water-tight 
castes. The whole of these 
exist under one Governor-Gen- 
eral, and possess no land fron- 
tiers. Here the idea of Nation- 
hood peters out—marooning us 
with the fact that the Great 
Indian Peninsular is endowed 
with every element that makes 
for disunion, and with scarcely 
one that tends to Nationhood. 


Young Moti played in the 
dust. He was perfectly happy, 
and—if he thought at all— 
thought himself as good as 
any one else. But this would 
have been a gross inaccuracy 
on young Moti’s part. In 
point of fact, he was as good 
a8 about fifty millions of his 
fellow-countrymen, who were 
and are looked on as untouch- 
able, and scarcely within the 
pale of humanity, by the rest 
of Moti’s fellow co-religionists. 
Under these circumstances it 
18 scarcely to be wondered at 


Whether in fifty years or in 
a thousand years from now 
India will have discovered an 
amalgam which will cause Ma- 
hommedan and Hindu to love 
one another, will have broken 
down the barriers of caste 
and invented a common tongue, 
and whether it will have done 
all this before some neighbour 
nation has stepped in and 
gobbled up what we call India, 
is not within the scope of these 
lines. The cry by a small loud- 
voiced section of India’s In- 
telligentsia is now for full do- 
minion status at once, but 
please leave your army. 

Perhaps the following short 
and simple annals of the Out- 
caste Moti may point a moral, 
though they may not adom 
much of a tale. 


that the Outcastes of India 
regard with apprehension the 
Indianisation of the Indian 
Services, and have protested 
against the complete handing 
over of their community to the 
mercies of Swaraj. 

In a word, young Moti was 
an Outcaste; so were his 
parents, so had been his for- 
bears to the remotest and 
dimmest past. And what, a 
Westerner may ask, had these 
Outcastes done to be thus 
thrust forth from the bosom of 
polite society? Why, to be 
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sure, nothing. Observe that 
they possess the proud distinc- 
tion of spelling themselves with 
a capital ““O” and a small 
““e’’; whereas the occidental 
outcast, who through lapse of 
conduct has been cast out, 
spells himself with a small “‘o”’ 
and no “e.” The Motis had, 
in short, been born into that 
state of life into which it 
had pleased, not God probably, 
but their countrymen to call 
them. These latter had de- 
creed, and do still decree, that 
some fifty million Motis were 
dirty low-down dogs, to be 
near whom meant defilement, 
to touch whom was unthink- 
able. In this state they must 
remain. There can be no better- 
ing or rising to a higher grade. 

To relate some of the dis- 
abilities from which the Motis 
and their like suffered would 
probably be to give the West- 
erner an exaggerated view of 
the hardships thereof. For 
instance, I do not think that 
Mother Moti considered herself 
under a grievance as regards 
the excellent piped water- 
supply which a paternal Gov- 
ernment had caused to be 
installed in the little town 
where they lived. She being 
an Outcaste could not fill her 
water-pots at any of the taps. 
Had she done so, she would 
have polluted her tap, and 
rendered it unusable for the 
Touchables or Upper - crust. 


There was, ‘moreover, an ex- 
cellent well. But this had been 
also earmarked for the Upper- 
crust. 
Mrs Moti 


The result was that 
had to seek her 
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water from a distant river- 
bank, close below the burning 
ghat where plague corpses were 
singed, and then sent bobbing 
down the current of a holy 
river. Young Moti often noted 
them, and was greatly inter- 
ested in them. His mother 
being perfectly convinced of 
sin, felt no grievance in having 
to go a long way for bad 
water. 

In her idolatrous way also 
she was a devout, or perhaps 
@ superstitious, lady. But as 
her presence in the temple 
would have defiled it, she pro- 
pitiated the gods she feared 
most by making little mud 
images of them, decking them 
with marigolds, anointing them 
with butter, and worshipping 
them at her own residence. 

Again, Father Moti was an 
honest worker in leather, given 
to strong drink, when he could 
afford it, and drunk as often as 
circumstances permitted. He 
also was convinced of his sin 
of Untouchability, and that it 
was a case of “J’y suis, j’y 
reste.’”’ Therefore he made no 
great grievance of certain streets 
and roads in his town being 
totally debarred him, because 
his foul presence on them would 
have polluted their inhabitants. 

What the exact range of 
pollution from an Untouch- 
able is, I cannot exactly tell 
you. The Indian Tables of 
Linear Measurement do not 
inelude it, but I believe it to 
be round about 64 feet—call 
it a cricket-pitch for all prac- 
tical purposes. Within cricket- 
pitch range an Untouchable 
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defiles you, and you must, 
properly speaking, go and wash 
him off. But trains and public 
conveyances and other modern 
conveniences have sadly mixed 
up these matters, and have 
caused grave inconsistencies, 
very puzzling to the orthodox. 

Anyway, Father Moti had 
always to go round to avoid 
contaminating the inhabitants 
of Mayfair, and thus causing 
his betters annoyance and in- 
convenience. 

As he could neither read nor 
write, his disabilities as re- 
gards the touching of letter- 
boxes, or the posting of un- 
touchable letters on top of 
touchable ones, or the use of 
post-offices, were potential only 
and could not count. This was 
as well, for postal work would 
have been sadly disorganised if 
Father Moti had kept the 
postal staff abluting. Nor was 
he able to enjoy a pastime 
much beloved of his country- 
men—litigation. For he dwelt 
within the circuit of a very 
orthodox Hindu judge, who 
would certainly. have insisted 
on his remaining without the 
court, and transacting all busi- 
ness through the medium of 
runners. Litigants who thus 
litigate are likely to come off 
second best; even with non- 
Hindu judges it would be a 
severe handicap to plaintiff or 
defendant. 

Moreover, even had the Motis 
been cantankerous folk and 
wished to exercise their legal 
rights and to use taps, wells, 
temples, post-offices, or law- 
courts, they would have been 


well advised not to do so with- 
in the circuit of the afore- 
mentioned judge. 

The Motis were not very 
intelligent nor at all argumen- 
tative. Had they been, they 
might well have put a poser 
to their co-religionists. Thus 
might they have argued :— 

“If we who are at least 
Hindus are labelled untouch- 


‘able by you who are Hindus, 


what about Christians, Ma- 
hommedans, and soon? Aren’t 
they going to be called and 
treated as Outcastes? Why 
aren’t they debarred taps, tem- 
ples, and things? Why aren’t 
you defiled by their contact ? ”’ 
The question might well have 
set the pundits scratching their 
heads; but as it was never 
asked, no one had to scratch. 

In short, the Motis took it 
all lying down, as a matter of 
course—a thing that always 
had been, @ thing sanctioned 
—nay, enjoined—by their re- 
ligion, a thing that always 
would be. 

As I pen these, words the 
thought strikes me that I and 
most of my friends, were we 
Hindus, would be Outcastes. 
I, for instance, keep two pigs ; 
I also am a very unskilled 
carpenter. On both these 
counts I should be an Out- 
caste. Further, my friend, a 
wealthy brewer, would also be 
an Outcaste, and I still more 
of one when I accept his in- 
vitation to fish on a good 
stretch of water which he has. 
Dick, the ploughman, who 
blows his:nail on frosty morn- 
ings in happy ignorance of 
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what he would be were he a 
Hindu, would also be an Out- 
caste. And none of us could 
attend the Parish Church, be- 
cause we should then defile the 
very few people who could use 
it—the squire, the rector, and 
old General Bounce. But I am 
digressing. 
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I say that the Motis and 
their like took it all lying 
down. I must add a correc- 
tion. A great many thousands 
annually got tired of lying 
down, and got up and walked 
away to the nearest missionary 
or to the Salvation Army, and 
into the Christian fold. 


i. 


An event occurred in young 
Moti’s village. A kind of Board 
or National School was opened 
by Government. Education 
was to be offered to all for an 
almost nominal fee. 

It never occurred to Father 
Moti (but Mother Moti being a 
woman, it did occur to her) 
that this was something new— 
quite on a different footing from 
wells and taps and the like. 
These always had been, and 
she had nothing to say against 
sanctioned usages. But this 
new offer of education was 
bound by no precedents, and 
was another matter. She 
suggested to Father Moti that 
this was a chance for the boy. 
Father Moti, who had no im- 
agination, replied that there 
was nothing like leather, and 
that young Moti was destined 
for that and for nothing else. 
Mother Moti left the idea to 
germinate. To cut a longish 
story short, in course of time 
Father Moti was induced to 
go and interview the head of 
the new school, a person alluded 
to as Marshter. The inter- 
view was hardly a success. 
For Marshter, suddenly per- 


ceiving Father Moti and appre- 
hending defilement, did about 
four cricket-pitches in level 
time, and after regaining his 
breath let fly at his visitor. 
He began with pig and whore- 
son, and continued into the finer 
filthier terms of abuse which 
we of the West have never 
attained to. Finally, he called 
Moti “ brother-in-law.” Noth- 
ing worse can be offered in the 
way of names than this, but 
it was a bad slip-up on the part 
of Marshter towards an Un- 
touchable. The point need 
not be laboured. 

Father Moti went off to his 
wife, and she gave him counsel. 

‘To-morrow morning,” said 
she, ‘‘ you know that the sahib 
rides to his court. Intercept 
him, and make a petition.” 

Next morning, therefore, 
Father Moti was suitably posed 
in the dust, and sobbing very 
heavily when the Deputy Com- 
missioner came along. He was 
not really in a very sobful 
mood, but to be certain of a 
hearing you must do these 
things thoroughly. And he 
sobbed so loud and was 80 
abject and dusty that the 
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sahib, in whose tracks he lay, 
could not but notice him. The 
sahib did not lay a pitying 
hand on Father Moti’s shoulder 
and say, ‘‘ Well, my poor fellow, 
what ails you?” for he was 
quite accustomed to petitions 
from sobbing petitioners. He 
took the petition, grunted, and 
rode on. Father Moti ceased 
his sobs, arose, and went back 
to his leather. 

Now this education-within- 
the-reach-of-all business had 
originated at the top of the 
tree, a8 was right and proper. 
The top of the tree thought 
it a splendid business; and 
the trunk and branches of the 
tree also thought it a splendid 
business, if not carried too far. 
But if the idea were carried 
too far—say, for instance, so 
far as to reach the Untouch- 
ables, — then it became a 
foolish, idealistic, and incon- 
venient business—and a busi- 
ness that must be got round 
or evaded. Hence the tale 
runs on as follows. The sahib’s 
grunt was repeated to the next 
lower branch; and it was 
carried on and down till as a 
pleasant zephyr it came waft- 
ing into Marshter. Put into 
words, the zephyr said, ‘“‘ Look 
here, Marshter, this is an order. 
There must be no absolute 
refusals, you know. Let this 
little swine of a chumaér come 
to the school and sit in the 
far end of the verandah. You 
needn’t teach the little beast 
anything or go near him. If 
you’re the man we think you 
are, he won’t be there long. 
See?” Marshter saw. 





The result was that in course 
of time young Moti was estab- 
lished in a far corner of the 
school verandah, given a slate 
(a white slate, on which he 
inscribed black pot-hooks), and 
allowed to pick up crumbs of 
knowledge that fell from the 
caste boys’ table. Marshter, 
who was very high-caste, ab- 
luted daily.. A great nuisance, 
but that’s the worst of being 
orthodox and _ high - caste. 
Young Moti being Untouch- 
able was spared the physical 
attentions that little birds of 
one feather often receive from 
other little birds of a different 
and superior feather. But of 
abuse and contumely he received 
plenty. By heredity, however, 
he was immune to this: he 
didn’t mind it in the least. 

But his scholastic career did 
not last long. Father Moti was 
haled before the Hindu judge 
on a charge (whether trumped- 


‘up or genuine I know not) of 


trespassing in a street debarred 
to Outcastes. Such trespass is 
not a crime in the eyes of the 
law, and not punishable, but, 
the judge being Hindu, the 
accused disappeared for the 
space of two months. As 
there was now no money to 
pay for his son’s small school 
fees, schooling came to an end. 

Marshter abluted for the last 
time, and thought the matter 
ended, but his friends insisted 
on a strong purge as well. 
After that he was let down 
fairly light in the matter of a 
caste dinner, and was then able 
to resume intercourse with his 
fellows. 
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But before this an event 
happened in Moti’s life. He 
was crumbing it cosily in the 
remotest corner of the veran- 
dah when a white man entered 
the school—a tall man, wearing 
@ glass in his eye, and a super- 
lative pair of boots. Our young 
leather-worker was quick to 
note them. The stranger took 
@ leisurely look round, saluted 
Marshter after the Hindu 
fashion, and addressed him as 
“* Pundit-ji.”. Marshter, very 
flattered and anxious to show 
that he knew what o’clock it 
was, replied in English with, 
“A Happy Good Friday, your 
honour.” Stranger might have 
been heard to mutter to him- 
self, “By Jove, so it is.” He 
replied, “The same to you, 
Pundit-ji.” Stranger carried a 
rifle, and now carefully 
grounded its butt on the toe 
of one of his admirable boots. 
He requested Marshter to tell 
the best boy to stand up. 
“Rise, Rampershad,” said 
Marshter. The best boy erected 
himself. By a strange chance 
he was a near relation of 
Marshter’s. Behind spectacles 
his stag-like eyes goggled with 
excitement and curiosity. He 
wore a flowered velvet smoking- 
cap and a pink garment called 
a dhoti. He was an unattrac- 
tive best boy, and the stranger 
having regarded him coldly, 
said abruptly, “Sit down, young 
Wackford. Now show me 
your worst boy, Mr Squeers.” 


*“* Rise, Moti chumar,’’ replied 
Marshter. 

** Come here, worst boy, Moti 
chumér,” said the stranger. 
There was an uneasy stir as 
the Untouchable approached 
the Touchables. The stranger 
quelled it with a reassuring 
wave of the hand. “I reward 
you with one rupee for being 
the worst boy,’ said the 
stranger to young Moti, and 
walked out. 

Moti took his rupee home, 
and told his father that a 
stranger had thus rewarded 
him. “ Well done, my boy,” 
said the parent; “keep on 
like that and you'll become a 
rajah.”’ ‘“‘ But, father,” said 
the boy, “the stranger gave 
me the rupee for being the 
worst boy in the school.” 
Father Moti replied, “‘ Then go 
on being the worst boy, but 
hand me over the rupee.”” But 
here Mother Moti intervened. 
She decided that her son should 
run across to the blacksmith, 
have a hole bored in the coin, 
and wear it ever afterwards 
—‘‘ For luck,” said she. She 
was @ woman of imagination. 

And young Moti, released 
from school, once more played 
in the dust, and wondered what 
he would be when he grew up. 
He needn’t have wondered, 
for a leather-worker’s son must 
go into leather; but being the 
son of a mother who possessed 
imagination, he occasionally 
had aberrations. 
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IV. 


He decided to become a 
Sadhu, or Hindu Ascetic; for 
Sadhus never worked, and were 
fed by the pious. Young Moti 
knew this, because a Sadhu 
passed the door of their hovel 
regularly once a week, and 
the pious fed him. He was 
not an attractive figure, this 
Sadhu—a tall gaunt man, with 
a filthy mat of hair flopping 
about his head, his face ghastly 
with the smear of ashes, his 
nakedness scarcely covered 
with an old antelope - skin. 
A fearful mutilation, which 
he had practised on himself 
with the aid of a piece of 
broken glass, was visible to 
all admiring eyes as a proof of 
his holiness. He carried a 
great staff, the jingling rings 
on which announced his ap- 
proach. In his hand he bore 
a large wooden sauceboat or 
begging-bowl. Once a week 
his begging-round brought him 
jingling past Moti. He spoke 
no word, scarcely paused in 
his hurried stride, or held out 
his bowl. Poor folk, however, 
managed to insert scraps of 
food into it. 

Young Moti thought it no 
end of a game to be a Sadhu. 
He pursued his studies of the 
craft by frequenting the bath- 
ing- places of A., where were 
many Sadhus—men who slept 
on spiked beds, men who never 


lay down, men who did all 
sorts of extremely attractive 
things. He tried the spiked 
bed by sitting on it. He found 
that the points of the nails were 
not sharp enough to pierce his 
tough black hide, but were quite 
sharp enough to make a very 
uncomfortable sleeping - place. 
He decided that he would never 
be holy enough to sleep on 
spiked beds. Similarly he dis- 
missed as beyond him the 
saint who never lay down, but 
who lounged on a sort of iron 
swing. A poor substitute, 
thought Moti, for an ordinary 
charpoy. He was intrigued by 
another saint, who was per- 
forming a pilgrimage of many 
thousand miles to holy places 
by prostrations. Moti actually 
gave the system a short trial. 
It was his dinner-time, and his 
home was a mile away. He 
started correctly: lying on his 
belly, rising, placing his feet 
where his head had been, and 
again measuring his length. 
But he found that it meant 
abandoning either dinner or 
prostrations. He decided on 
giving up the latter, and ran 
the rest of the way. A Sadhu’s 
profession began to lose its 
charm, but Moti paid a final 
visit of inspection to the holiest 
man of all, who lived on the 
Fakir’s Mound, and who never 
left it to go begging. 








Away out on the Manjha 
was the Fakir’s Mound. The 
Manjha was a great island 
covered with long yellow grass 
and tamarisk, and was formed 
by two arms of the river which 
embraced it. The Fakir’s 
Mound was an excrescence in 
the midst of a singularly flat 
landscape. In size and shape 
it resembled the stop-butt of 
a rifle range. On the Mound 
dwelt, and had dwelt for ever 
. and ever so long, the Fakir. 

He just sat there and looked 
northward to where, under cer- 
tain weather conditions, the 
far-distant snows of Himalaya 
floated into view across the 
northern horizon, and then after 
a little faded from sight. He 
was not a Hindu, but a Ma- 
hommedan. But to the re- 
ligiosity of India, a holy man 
is still a holy man under what- 
ever religion. 

To the Fakir came men and 
women from all the country- 
side, the women usually to ask 
for male children, the men for 
relief from fevers or sore eyes. 
The Fakir blessed them, and 
they departed, fully convinced 
that all would be well; and 
often all was well. 

During the rains, when the 
Mound was an island sur- 
rounded by miles of water, 
strange things were said to 
happen. For beast and rep- 
tile, swamp-deer, pig, antelope, 
jackal, snake, and alligator all 
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found refuge from the flood on 
that limited space of dry 
ground; and all, under the 
beneficent presence of the old 
Fakir, were said to dwell in 
amity. And this was as well, 
for the Mound must have been 
crowded with life—and alli- 
gators are hungry and deceit- 
ful, snakes apprehensive, pig 
not famed for gentle manners, 
and the deer tribe are all 
toothsome and timid. No one 
knew how the Fakir lived 
during the weeks that he dwelt 
marooned with this strange 
company. His guests were re- 
ported to feed him, and he to 
hold strange converse with his 
guests. 

So young Moti wandered 
out to the Fakir’s Mound one 
day, and did reverence to the 
Fakir. Far different from the 
Sadhus was this kindly, human, 
white-bearded ancient, sitting 
on the top of his Mound and 
gazing northward. He inquired 
of the little boy who and 
what he was, blessed him, and 
told him to run away home, 
and be a good little chumar 
and to obey his father and 
mother. This Moti did, and 
took to leather, and lived fairly 
happily—not for ever after, 
but for a good many years. 

Thus the cherished dream 
of his childhood vanished, and 
Moti did not become a holy 
man just then, though he be- 
came one of another sort later. 
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VI. 


Young Moti married late 
in life (the reason was solely 
financial). He was fourteen, 
and she quite ten. And in 
time Moti’s mother—the im- 
aginative woman—died ; and 
Father Moti died also. 

The germ of knowledge had 
taken root in young Moti dur- 
ing the short period of his school 
attendance ; and although he 
had not got much beyond 
black pot-hooks on his white 
wooden slate, he had later 
taught himself to read and 
write. Whether it was this or 
some imaginativeness inherited 
from his mother, I know not, 
but he began to feel a slight 
irksomeness at the inhibitions 
which hedged his untouchable 
class. He began to read ver- 
nacular newspapers, which told 
him all sorts of wonderful 
things, and all true, because 
they were in print. He began 
to acquire opinions, and his 
restlessness increased. Then 
his wife died—unregretted, for 
she had brought him no chil- 
dren, not even daughters ; and 
on top of that he met several 
of his own class who had been 
to South or East Africa. 

There they had prospered. 
They told him that Africa was 
a country where two things 
happened. Good money was 
to be made there, and the 
Indian, no matter of what 
caste, was no end of a fellow— 
greatly in request. 

“ Aren’t there any white men 
there ? ” asked Moti. 


He was told that there were 
—where: were they not, in- 
deed ? But their sole functions 
in Africa were to “make the 
bandobast ” and to make the 
Africans work. ‘“‘And who 
are these Africans?” asked 
Moti. He was told that they 
were Hubshis, or woolly-headed 
people, despicable—people who 
didn’t count, except that they 
were rather numerous and war- 
like, and yet when kept in order 
useful in their way, because 
they did the sort of work that 
Untouchables did in India, and 
were looked down on accord- 
ingly. 

“Oh, you needn’t worry 
about the Hubshis,”’ said Moti’s 
informants. ‘‘ They may have 
owned the country once, but 
they don’t any longer.. They 
work, and we make the money 
—so long as the white man’s 
there.” 

Moti turned the matter over 
in his mind. His attitude to- 
wards the white man in India, 
had he been able to voice it, 
would have been something as 
follows: an inexplicable per- 
son, aloof, unsympathetic, and 
devoted in a dull yet wonderful 
way to work. A man with 
none of the interests that 
give people a zest in life, such 
as the science and practice of 
bribery, with all its delicious 
uncertainties, chicanery, in- 
trigue, nepotism, and the like. 
In a ruler, thought Moti, there 
should be more gilt and less 
gingerbread. He should be a 
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more inspiring sort of fellow 
—something in the debauched 
and princely line, riding a pink 
stallion or well-trapped ele- 
phant, surrounded by courte- 
sans and a moth*eaten rapacious 
retinue; riding through the 
bazaar, scattering small copper 
coins, and ending up with 
illuminations and fireworks in 
a strawberry-coloured palace. 
But Moti still wore round his 
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neck that rupee which the 
stranger had given him. It 
turned the scale in favour 
of the white man. For, 
thought Moti, if one white 
man can reward demerit as 
this one did, the rest can’t be 
such a@ superior, level-handed, 
drab-coloured lot as we think 
them. 

So he decided to go to Africa, 
and went. 


vo. 


He found himself greatly in 
demand in the new country, 
where he and all Indians were 
called coolies; but no one 
minded this. With a breezy 
assurance begotten of the im- 
mutable laws of supply and 
demand, Moti set a high price 
on his services, and made good 
money. His career was varied. 
He became a domestic ‘‘ Gen- 
eral,” a cook, a small store- 
keeper, a gardener. In time 
he became in a small way an 
employer. He employed Hub- 
shis, and looked down on them 
even as he had been looked 
down on once. The war came, 
and brought him much in- 
creased wealth. For Moti and 
his fellows, not being of the 
fighting classes in their own 
country, saw no reason to 
fight under alien although pro- 
fitable skies. A few only of 
them served in the war, and 
they not in the va-ward of the 
battle. But later their services 
came in useful. 

In Africa Moti married an 
Indian woman who had been 


born and brought up in the 
sub-continent, and who knew 
little of and cared less for 
Indian customs and caste-dis- 
tinctions. He begat a family, 
and the family grew up and 
went out into the world. And 
then nostalgia and a land- 
hunger seized him. The land 
idea was justified by Moti’s 
wealth, but the idea lacked 
clarity. For after twenty years 
in Africa his ideas concerning 
India had dimmed, and his 
reading of vernacular news- 
papers had lent them inaccur- 
acy. The campaign of vilifica- 
tion against white rule in India 
had begun. Moti believed that 
what was really the voice of a 
few loud speakers was the voice 
of India, one and united. 
Further, at this time a pro- 
phetess from India, although, 
being a Parsee, not strictly an 
Indian, was let loose upon 
South Africa. She was a seeker 
after motes and regardless of 
beams. Of the latter there 
were plenty lying about in 
India, and she might well 
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have started by putting that 
disorderly house in order. But 
she was all out for motes, and 
only such motes as were to be 
found in governmental eyes. 
Her mission in South Africa 
was to preach the ill-usage of 
the Indian in that continent, 
the non-recognition of his war 
services, Of his disabilities as 
regards land, and other mat- 
ters. I do not know that she 
stirred her South African coun- 
trymen much, or altered their 
convictions that they were fairly 
well off. But she fanned Moti’s 
nostalgia. For, thought he, 
surely this great prophetess 
would never have come all 
this way to tell us how hard 
was our lot if she hadn’t first 
righted much worse evils in 
India. So he went packing 
back to what he imagined was 
a new India, and found that 
it was quite the old India. He 
found that one of the sayings 
of the prophetess which had 
most tickled his fancy was 
quite unexplained by the facts 
as he found them. What she 
had said was that if the British 
Empire did not watch her ways 
towards Indians, India would 
“do without the British Em- 
pire.” Moti decided that either 
he had taken the prophetess 
up wrong, or that she had by 
a slip of the tongue transposed 
the words British Empire and 
India. 

He soon realised that the 
prophetess had omitted to set 
her own house in order ere 
coming West, and that the lot 
of some fifty million Outcastes 
was as it had always been. His 


own lot, indeed, was a trifle 
worse, for even his fellow Out- 
castes now affected to look down 
on him as a peg lower than 
themselves. And the reason 
for this was that he had 
crossed the ocean, and thus 
lost what little caste he pos- 
sessed. In vain he pointed 
out that all the best people— 
princes, maharajahs, and the 
like—nowadays did that sort 
of thing, and no one thought 
the worse of them. He was 
answered that he wasn’t one 
of the best people, and could 
not do what they did. 

Now all this was very puzz- 
ling and disheartening. Moti 
began to doubt the truth of 
printed matter. ‘ Are all men 
—even newspaper men—liars? ” 
thought he. And his wife, ac- 
customed to rank by wealth in 
South Africa, found that now 
she ranked by her husband’s 
castelessness, and in fact did 
not rank at all. This was very 
irksome to her. She didn’t 
relish being an Outcaste. No 
one would. 

Moti, who wanted land badly, 
but being what he was, unable 
to be a landowner, was mo- 
mentarily cheered by reading 
an announcement that it was 


‘the intention of Government 


to improve the lot of Outcastes 
by making them grants of land. 
In went an application for 
land, and, in fact, several appli- 
cations. But this was again 
the old business—just the same 
old business, in fact, as had 
occurred over Government’s 
well-meant but wholly defeated 
efforts to educate Moti as a 
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lad. That is to say, the head 
of the tree wished to do well, 
but the trunk and branches 
were determined that it should 
not. 

In this particular instance, 
how could things possibly go 
on if some fifty million dirty 
dogs, who were decreed by 
Nature to do all the work, 
took to owning land and neglect- 
ing their hereditary duties as 
men-of-all-work ? The idea was 
not tenable. Moti’s applica- 
tions were never answered. He 
was always told that they 
were pursuing their allotted 
course down some channel. He 
became soured. He no longer 
asked if all men were liars, 
but openly declared that they 
were all liars, and the news- 
papers were the worst liars of 
the lot. 

When he had left India 
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years before, Moti had always 
been able to look down on 
some one lower than himself. 
Now he found himself absolute 
bottom dog. Every one looked 
down on him. This idea slowly 
emerged from a pother of disap- 
pointment and general puzzle- 
ment. It was the last straw. 

A paragraph at this time 
appeared in some paper to the 
effect that in one of India’s 
provinces alone there had been 
in one year 40,000 converts to 
the Christian religion, mainly 
due to the social tyranny of 
Hinduism. 

Moti mentioned the fact to 
his wife, and she said, “ And 
high time too.” She was a 
woman of strong ideas, and at 
the present time very restive. 

At this point, and apologis- 
ing for a digression, I must 
introduce Padre Armstrong. 


VII. ° 


In the Chowk or Square of A.., 
one of the most sacred cities 
of Hinduism, stood, and may 
yet stand, a pulpit. It was 
not quite like a pulpit in one 
of our churches, but for all 
that it was a pulpit, and was 
constantly used as such. A 
purely Hindu Municipality 
erected it for the sole purpose 
of enabling a minister of the 
Christian religion to preach. 
This would appear to be a 
proof either of great tolerance 
on the part of a Hindu Munici- 
pality, or of great tact on the 
part of a Christian minister of 
religion. Actually it was a 


little of both, plus a wise 
determination on the part of 
the Municipality to make a 
virtue of a necessity, and by a 
graceful gesture to enable their 
Chowk to function. For Padre 
Armstrong would preach, and 
crowds would press in on him 
to hear him preach; and the 
traffic and bartering in the 
Chowk were impeded. Much 
in the same way as another 
great preacher had been pressed 
off a beach and had had to 
borrow a boat to get away 
from the crush, so Padre Arm- 
strong had been lent a pulpit 
in a corner of the Chowk. Be 
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sure it was a Hindu Munici- 
pality that made this conces- 
sion; Mahommedans would 
never have done it. 

As regards Religious Ideas, 
the padre was so broad as to 
give one’s own complacency 
on these matters a rude jolt. 
With the exception of one, he 
held and preached that all 
Faiths worthy of the name of 
Religion were good. That the 
members of all, whether they 
worshipped an unseen God or 
visible idols, or the sun or 
anything else, were all groping 
towards the true light. He 
held and preached a stout pre- 
ference for the Christian Faith 
as being the one which had 
groped farthest, but. that such 
preferences were details. It 
was conduct, not religion, that 
really mattered. 

He excepted the members of 
one faith only—that of Islam. 
Mahommedans he held to be 
without the pale as intolerant, 
bloody-minded, and inconsist- 
ent worshippers at the altar 
of a God whom they termed 
All-Merciful, reserving to them- 
selves the right of All-Merci- 
lessness. 

_ Padre Armstrong’s preach- 
ings were on these lines, and 
he brought to them a know- 
ledge of his hearers’ language, 
dialects, and religion far be- 
yond what the most erudite 
among them possessed. Add 
to this eloquence and a kindly 
wit, which refuted the arguments 
without hurting the feelings or 
arousing the anger of the most 
dogmatic Hindu. Moreover, 
from long and intimate know- 


ledge of the man himself, his 
hearers had undoubtedly ele- 
vated him more or less to the 
status of a Holy Man, and as 
such his words were to be 
heard with reverence, and the 
speaker treated with respect. 

To measure swords in argu- 
ment with the padre -sahib 
flocked both priest and pundit, 
and in swathes they went 
down before him, utterly dis- 
comfited, but never sorely 
wounded. To watch the sword- 
play and to hear good words 
came the crowds. And the 
crowds blocked the Chowk, 
and carts couldn’t pass, and 
the stall-holders were incon- 
venienced and business—all but 
Padre Armstrong’s — ceased. 
Hence the pulpit. 

Seventy years in India, sev- 
eral callings before he ‘had 
become a missionary, and many 
vicissitudes had taught Arm- 
strong something of the country 
and its people. As a small 
child he had been a fugitive 
with his mother from the muti- 
neers, and had fled from their 
burning home into the night. 
They wandered they knew not 
whither, and when almost spent 
had sought shelter at a Hindu 
temple. The kindly old priest 
had received them, and for 
that night they remained hid- 
den in a sort of store-room 
for discarded idols. Early the 
next morning the little boy 
had wandered into the temple 
court, and finding there a large 
bell and a wooden mallet, had 
used this splendid opportunity 
for making much noise with 
little effort, and rang tocsins, 
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which brought the villagers 
swarming to the temple. Be- 
fore their advent the priest 
had hurried the culprit back 
to his mother, and made close 
prisoner of him. The ringing 
of the temple bell was explained 
away, and the fugitives re- 
mained undiscovered. They 
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eventually reached safety, and 
the little boy grew up, and 
after trying several professions 
which made no call for him, 
finally adopted one that did. 
He was ordained a minister in 
the Wesleyan denomination, 
and lived and died a mission- 


ary. 


Ix. 


Moti turned things over in 
his mind, and decided that he 
might go farther and fare worse 
than become a Christian. His 
motives were no better and no 
worse than those which had ac- 
tuated many thousands of Out- 
castes. He was a Hindu cast 
out and oppressed by Hindus. 
He would try what Christi- 
anity could do to better his lot. 

Padre Armstrong was not a 
dificult man to find. Moti 
had before now stood in the 
crowd and listened to his 
preaching in the Chowk at A. 
The interview was short. The 
padre was under no illusions 
whatever regarding the motives 
which brought the vast majority 
of his converts to seek baptism. 
He knew his India too well for 
that. He used to say that he 
could almost count his genuine 
converts on both hands and 
both feet—men who in em- 
bracing Christianity had some- 
thing to lose, and, from a 
worldly point of view, nothing 


to gain. The rest were either 
all of the Outcaste class or 
children whose parents and 
belongings had been swept away 
by plague. Of the former he 
would say that if Christianity 
didn’t make them all good 
Christians, it at least made 
them better men and women ; 
and that they brought little 
Christians into the world. 

So Moti was accepted, and 
in time baptised. This short 
history of him ends here. I 
will not say that he lived hap- 
pily ever afterwards, for even 
in his new church the stigma 
of outcastry was not wholly 
absent. And touching those 
early aspirations of his to be- 
come an Ascetic or Sadhu or 
Holy Man, there may have 
been something in them after 
all, for in course of years he 
became a pillar in the Wes- 
leyan Mission, and, rising 
through the various grades of 
its ministry, himself became an 
ordained minister. 
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OUR KING FIGARO. 


BY KENNETH MAONICHOL. 


MESSIEURS, said our racon- 
teur, Réné Guizet, permit me 
to warn you in advance that 
this present tale is not an 
amusing story. It becomes a 
farce, certainly, but only as all 
life is farcical. Viewing this 
mad spectacle of life, one must 
become farceur, else lose hold 
on all philosophy. Why is it, 
one may ask, that those most 
unworthy are so often favoured 
of destiny, while, au contraire, 
they are abased whom it should 
be the especial desire of the 
gods to protect? Now, by 
way of variation, consider the 
story of a life in which farce 
and tragedy are most strangely 
compounded. 

The usual bock was set down 
before the little journalist of 
‘Le Grand Bavard,’ and when 
he had refreshed himself he 
addressed our group, again 
gathered about the third table 
on the right in the Café Pro- 
vencal. 

This, mes amis, is the life 
story of Figaro, King of France. 
You will, of course, quite easily 
perceive that Figaro is not the 
gentleman’s family name, nor 
was he ever King of France, 
except in the warped imagina- 
tions of other men sadly af- 
flicted with the same madness 
that possessed him. His name, 
in fact, was M. Henri Mérot. 
He was a barber, who kept a 
little shop at 22, rue de la Boule, 


XIIléme arrondissement. He 
was not a very good barber, 
and his clients were few. Never- 
theless, one grants him two 
claims to distinction. He was 
a gentleman. He was also, 
without doubt, a descendant 
in direct line from Louis, le 
Bien-Aimé, although not with 
the authority of the Church. 
However, since no other claim- 
ant has ever been able to pre- 
sent so good a title, he had 
sufficient reason for believing 
that, should his blood ever 
receive rightful recognition, he 
was, in due succession, King of 
France. For the rest, although 
the little barber made no secret 
of his pretension, a lenient 
Government ably succeeded in 
ignoring him. 

Believe me, messieurs, he 
was not, in effect, an unkingly 
figure, this Figaro, as the stu- 
dents of Montmartre had nick- 
named him. - He was not tall, 
but, being thin and well-pro- 
portioned, he had an air of 
distinguished dignity. Old age 
crept upon him gently. His 
high white forehead was 
crowned with silver hair, 
brushed out as carefully as 
his proud moustache and neat 
impériale. His nose, messieurs, 
was very beautiful. His lips 
were thin and shapely, given 
to kindly utterance, which was 
his natural manner of expres- 
sion. Because the old gentle- 
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man had lived so long with 
dreams — partly because at 
times he starved himself—his 
face was marked by a kind of 
ascetic purity. Indeed, on more 
than one occasion M. Mérot 
refused profitable employment 
by various artists of the quar- 
ter. His head would have 
made a splendid study for any 
refined drawing of a saint. 
That is not surprising. For 
sixty years, childishly idealistic, 
he had formed his character 
as though he were in verity a 
king. Nor were his ideas of 
kingliness such as might, with 
reason, be ascribed to men more 
practical. 

And did not M. Mérot have 
constant proof of his own 
royalty? Yes, mes amis, for 
twenty-nine days at least in 
every month he was merely 
a barber somewhat unskilful 
at his trade, but each thirtieth 
evening for certain hours he 
was King of France. That 
was when he attended the salon 
of the royalists, who enjoyed 
the hospitality of the ancient 
Comtesse d’Angouléme at her 
magnificent apartments look- 
ing down on the Place de 
V’Etoile. There he accepted 
homage, a8 was his right, from 
the haute noblesse, men and 
women mostly somewhat faded, 
who met as equals because 
only the little barber was their 
superior, and addressed each 
other familiarly by the oldest 
and proudest names in France. 

It is true that in our Ftench 
Republic titles have no legal 
recognition, but the social value 
of a noble name is still import- 
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ant. Those who met with the 
Comtesse d’Angouléme, cling- 
ing proudly to their empty 
honour, recognised no flight of 
time since the Revolution. 
They looked forward confi- 
dently to a restoration of the 
ancient régime. The dream 
pleased them. Those to whom 
the dream was most real were 
least active in the world of 
politics. They were content 
to exist in a world of their 
own imagining, and that aris- 
tocratic world humbled itself 
before the little barber, who 
was their king. 

A curious figure, this little 
king in his triumphant hour! 
He came clothed in dingy 
black faded to musty green ; his 
boots disreputable, but polished 
brightly between innumerable 
cracks; his high hat of form 
which had already seen thirty 
years of service, worn as though 
it were in truth a crown. The 
soft light of candles dealt kindly 
with his poor attire. His frayed 
garments could not hide the 
king. He moved easily amid 
such rich surroundings as if 
no other environment had ever 
been known by him, as indeed 
he knew no other in his dreams. 
His white hands were kissed by 
withered lips, which, speaking, 
addressed him formally as Your 
Majesty. 

One believes that these meet- 
ings had no political aspect. 
They were social occasions only, 
when the king held his court, 
accepting the loyalty of his 
noble subjects without con- 
descension. When the soirée 
was finished, the king de- 
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scended to the pavements of 
modern Paris, where, were it 
raining, his worn boots drank 
thirstily from every gutter be- 
tween the Place de l’Etoile and 
the back streets of Montmartre. 

Why did they not assist 
him ? you will ask. Messieurs, 
occasionally your lack of under- 
standing is as remarkable as 
your patience in listening to 
my tales. Is it that a king is 
a beggar, then? For the ask- 
ing, one may readily believe, 
Henri Mérot might have in- 
habited a palace, or at least 
a comfortable flat. His scis- 
sors, which he wielded as a 
sceptre, might as readily have 
been put away. At the very 
least, when he was not pos- 
sessed of the three sous de- 
manded by the Metro, an auto- 
mobile would have been at his 
disposal could he have given 
his assent. But no! Could 
he accept in charity what was 
his by right? His pride was 
so much greater than his press- 
ing need, and this attitude, 
once made the subject of a 
strict command, was respected 
by those who respected him. 
So much is idyllic, worthy of a 
king. 

Consider, however, the re- 
verse side of the picture. Num- 
ber 22, rue de la Boule, a street 
which is little more than a foul 
passage, as a place of residence 
is undesirable. One gropes 
through a dark hallway behind 
a@ warped door gaining access 
to a darker flight of stairs. 
From the hallway one enters 
also the little shop. Displayed 
behind the dirty window were 


certain bottles containing fluids 
of various colours supposed to 
be efficient in promoting the 
growth of hair. Painted on 
that window in flaking letters 
was the announcement, “ H. 
Mérot, Coiffeur,’’ sole adver- 
tisement of this business of one 
chair. The barber slept in 
one tiny windowless chamber 
on the top floor, where he also 
cooked his meals when possible. 
He panted painfully when as- 
cending the four flights of 
stairs. Naturally the clientéle 
to be found in such a quarter 
lacked distinction: certain stu- 
dents and artists dwelling in 
the house who, in mere friend- 
liness, were often shaved but 
did not pay; workmen who 
demanded M. Mérot’s services 
at longer intervals, and were 
less pleasing in their manners 
when they called. 

Messieurs, one considers that 
the infrequent shearing of 
tousled heads and the scraping 
of dirty bearded chins was not 
altogether pleasurable for fas- 
tidious M. Mérot. Therefore 
he did his work badly and as 
seldom as possible if he was 
to survive for the sake of his 
inheritance. He did not love 
that insulting name, Figaro, 
which the students affection- 
ately fastened on their king. 
But because he was a gentle- 
man and a dreamer with a 
soul above such things, it was 
yet possible for him to endure. 
Also his degradation was a 
little easier for him because of 
the presence in the house of 
La Belle Héléne. 

There, mes amis, was a young 
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person who could make the 
darkest day seem bright with 
beauty. She inhabited a room 
on the second floor. She was 
tall, fair, crowned with an 
aureoleof honey-coloured hair— 
a deep-bosomed goddess come 
to earth for the delight of men. 
Her voice was, in itself, a bene- 
diction ; her smile an enchant- 
ment to haunt the memory. 
For the rest, her mother, con- 
veniently forgotten, was a 
woman of Normandy. Héléne 
was a model much in demand 
by artists of the quarter. Her 
conduct was ruled only by her 
emotions. On occasion her 
beautiful voice could utter sur- 
prising things. She was very 
kind to M. Mérot. 

How could he have com- 
menced each weary day were 
it not with expectation of see- 
ing her? And almost never 
was he disappointed. In his 
little shop the hot-water urn 
would scarcely begin to steam, 
preparation for his morning 
coffee, before there would be a 
glint of gold at the dark door 
in the hallway; a merry face 
smiling in on him; a sweet 
deep voice greeting him ami- 
ably— 

** Bonjour, mon Roi!” 

** Bonjour, mon enfant!” he 
would answer her. 

“Tu vas bien?” 

“* Oui, assez bien.” 

“Ah! thy coffee, it smells 
good. It gives me hunger. I 
fly to the baker to buy my 
rolls.” 

Twice the goddess had con- 
descended to share his muddy 
coffee with him. More often, 
for she knew the whole tale of 
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his poverty, having cooked for 
herself an appetising stew, she 
would aseend to his squalid 
chamber carrying a steaming 
bowl of it, and would then 
sometimes stay to chat a while. 
An angel lost in the foul in- 
ferno of rue de la Boule! 

Yes, messieurs, so Henri 
Mérot regarded her. Mon Roi! 
She alone, with the exception 
of his friends, the aristocrats, 
ever addressed him by his 
rightful title. She alone, in 
all the quarter, seemed to 
believe in the barber’s royalty, 
yet treated him as a neighbour 
and a friend. Although he 
knew nothing whatever about 
the girl, it is the truth that 
he almost worshipped her, 
having no one else in all the 
world whom he could love. 
Secretly, be it understood, she 
possessed his heart: a passion 
the purest and most innocent ; 
something less than the love 
one gives @ woman; some- 
thing more than the love one 
gives a child. Knowing noth- 
ing at all about her life, and 
feeling that curiosity would be 
an offence unjustifiable, never- 
theless he worried a great deal 
about the girl. 

Should it be raining but the 
merest drizzle: “But your 
imperméable, my child—where 
is it? It rains. You must 
not fall ill. I cannot spare 
time from my business to care 
for you!” 

Then she would laugh, and 
go out laughing into the rain, 
for being of healthy peasant 
stock a little water meant noth- 
ing to her. Sometimes, how- 
ever, his regard for her brought 
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a tightness in her throat when 
she thought of his worn boots 
and thin attire, which he was 
forced to wear heedless of 
weather, because no other gar- 
ments were possessed by him. 

Perhaps it was the gay talk 
of Héléne, inveterate gossip of 
the studios, that finally made 
the barber a well-known char- 
acter, and might have brought 
him much business had he 
been able to give his heart to 
it. The youngest child play- 
ing in the streets of the XIIIéme 
arrondissement came in time 
to know the whole story of 
Figaro, the king, and all Mont- 
martre after a fashion loved 
him for his gentleness and 
kindly manners; sympathised 
with him for all that he was 
not. That the students and 
workmen who were his clients 
could not believe his tales— 
that made nothing. They 
merely considered that the bar- 
ber was a little mad, and 
counted it virtue that they did 
not laugh at him. 

Sometimes they even mocked, 
but without meaning to make 
him ridiculous. That would 
be on a rainy afternoon when 
@ number of workmen, all un- 
shaven, students who had 
searcely begun to shave, and 
perhaps an artist or two who 
had little use for barbers’ ser- 
vices, would crowd together 
for shelter and entertainment 
in the little shop. Then they 
would ask, for the hundredth 
time, why M. Mérot was so 
certain that he was their king. 
Patiently explanatory he would 
again tell the story—how his 
great ancestor, Louis, the Well- 


Beloved, contracted an early 
unrecognised marriage with a 
beautiful young Duchesse of 
the Court; how there was but 
one child of that semi-secret 
marriage before the young wife 
died ; how the king then mar- 
ried Marie Leczinska who be- 
came the mother of the Dau- 
phin Louis ; how, for political 
reasons, the son of the Dau- 
phin by Princess Marie-Josephe- 
de-Saxe, a Bourbon certainly 
yet not the rightful heir, was 
then crowned King of France, 
Louis XVI, in place of Henri 
Mérot’s royal grandfather seven 
times removed. Thus the 
kingly line failed to perpetuate 
the true succession. 

The little barber had the 
documents necessary to prove 
all this carefully treasured by 
his friends the royalists. It 
was, on the whole, an amusing 
story, and the rude audience, 
apparently convinced, listen- 
ing with closest interest, would 
lead this poor Figaro to tell 
them a dozen other marvels 
equally extravagant, for his 
wealth of historical informa- 
tion was amazing. A way as 
good as any other to spend an 
idle afternoon ! 

Not until they were safely 
outside the shop would they 
laugh at the tales of Figaro, 
King of France, saying to each 
other: “ Qu’il est fou, hein, ce 
petit babillard !”’ but saying it 
gently withal, for he had amused 
them, and for his many virtues 
they admired him. 

You will see that, despite 
ill-success and poverty, M. 
Mérot managed to exist quite 
happily. It is a something, 
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mes amis, to be convinced that 
one is, in truth, a king, even a 
monarch in a realm of dreams, 
for the dream continues to be 
real enough though the king’s 
hand is daily occupied in scrap- 
ing lather from a workman’s 
_ chin. 

Such dreams, mes amis, have 
power to make life endurable, 
even life the most sordid and 
insufferable. There is no way 
of escape for the man who can 
feel both joy and suffering 
less keenly, but the dreamer, 
though more sensitive, may 
release himself from all that 
is disagreeable in this world. 
Only the body suffers, being 
cold, hungry, or overtaken by 
fatigue. For those fortunate 
few to whom the gift is given, 
alors, the time comes when 
flesh can endure no more, or 
perhaps only chooses to endure 
no more. Then swiftly a door 
opens, giving egress to a world 
of dreams. The winged spirit 
speeds forth to seek the elysium 
of heart’s desire, green fields, 
the open sea, even a seat upon 
a cushioned throne. Spirit, 
free as flowing wind, ceases to 
recognise the bonds of fact or 
touches only such reality as 
may be agreeable. Detached 
from the body as in a dream, 
the transient pleasures of the 
dreamer may seem to him the 
keenest ecstasy. 

No; one will not, then, 
pity this poor Figaro, Henri 
Mérot. Starving, he enjoyed 
a royalist banquet twelve times 
in each year, and feasted with 
the memory nightly when he 
ate his brown bread, washed 
down with sour wine. Aching 
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with cold, he had but to 
summon visionary servitors to 
be clothed in scarlet and ermine, 
while a spluttering candle-end 
became a furnace to heat his 
palace halls. Stumbling with 
weariness afoot in the streets 
of Paris, he beheld the carriage 
of the king, complete with 
eight prancing white horses, 
gorgeous footmen, and mounted 
equerries, the king riding in 
state, and he was the king. 
One may quite easily believe 
that, in the end, Figaro, the 
king, possessed the qualities 
of that enchanted Indian prince 
whom fire would not burn, or 
water wet, or the wind blow 
upon. His world was not the 
world that we live in, but a 
world of his own, protected 
from all assault. It is, perhaps, 
almost admissible that the king, 
Figaro, was a happy man. 

Contrast his estate with all 
that it might have been had he, 
in sober earnest, been a king. 
Then, indeed, would he have 
been forced to awaken rudely ; 
to meet reality sternly face to 
face; to engage himself in 
many complications, forming no 
friendships but only alliances ; 
his thoughts forever dwelling 
with questions of polity; his 
kingly body, however weary, 
never free from the demands 
of rank and ceremonial; 4 
slave, in fact, mes amis, to his 
own highly exalted state. One 
would not choose that lot 
voluntarily. It were better to 
be a dreaming barber like 
Henri Mérot. 

Perhaps, messieurs, he was 4 
little mad. The common people 
have sound judgment in such 
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things. One may readily be- 
lieve with them that any de- 
parture from the normal dead 
level of mediocrity is a kind 
of madness and unforgivable. 
Only one likes to think that 
this madness which afflicted 
the little barber was, neverthe- 
less, a gracious thing, making 
his life more rich than if 
he had been quite sane. His 
mere existence gave pleasure 
to those faded royalists whose 
wasted lives had otherwise been 
without interest to them. They, 
in turn, gave his illusion matter 
to feed upon. His Héléne 
moved, a vision of beauty, 
through the dream. As for 
the bourgeoisie and the canaille, 
to whom his madness afforded 
some amusement, he detested 
them in their various classes, but 
sometimes liked them well as 
individuals. They, too, passed 
through the dream scarcely 
recognised as having a separate 
existence in reality. 

Hélas, that the commonalty 
may not for ever be ignored in 
their obscurity! Even Figaro, 
their king, to whom they gave 
the shadow of mocking alle- 
giance, dwelling among them 
equally obscure, could not for 
ever escape the natural reaction 
of proletariat against aristo- 
crat. Rudely they invaded his 
world of dreams, and brought 
all his creation tumbling about 
his ears. 

To-night, mes amis, even the 
most unobserving will be aware 
that we have spring in Paris. 
One breathes a perfume inde- 
finable. We see the tables in 
the cafés deserted as the patrons 
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move into the open air. One 
walks along the boulevards 
more jauntily. Those who are 
lovers accept the renewed 
warmth with gratitude, al- 
though they have no welcome 
for the later dusk. It is a 
tradition among us that the 
chestnut-trees in the Bois’ are 
blooming now. The good bour- 
geois, who all through the 
winter has hidden behind a 
mask of facial hair, now thinks 
of visiting a barber. Note 
that I purchased a new hat but 
yesterday. Our midinettes, who 
are Paris, again dance four 
abreast along the boulevards 
at noon. This morning my 
old vendor of journals, who 
keeps the kiosk at the corner, 
smiled for the first time this 
year. Good people have be- 
come used to the minor sacri- 
fices of the Lenten season, 
which kindly custom has robbed 
of onerous exactions. Yes; it 
is spring in Paris. A week 
since we celebrated the féte of 
Mardi-Gras. 

There are those to whom 
Mardi-Gras is yet a religious 
festival. To others the day is 
a feast of an entirely different 
kind. Among many of our 
workmen of the XIIIéme ar- 
rondissement, and to those stu- 
dents and artists who compose 
the silly Republic of Mont- 
martre, the day marks only 
their annual Feast of Fools, 
not less riotous than the ancient 
medieval celebrations. 

The procession this year was 
exceptionally ostentatious, as 
was also the retraite aux flam- 
beaux in the evening. In all 
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this, one may imagine, such an 
aristocrat as Figaro, the king, 
would not, voluntarily, take 
an active part. He would not 
be greatly pleased at the spec- 
tacle of thousands of men and 
women playing the clown for 
each other’s amusement. He 
would not even close his little 
shop in recognition of the féte. 
Scarcely, one thinks, would he 
be aware that the masses con- 
sidered the occasion of some 
importance. 

I picture for you now that 
mad procession on Boulevard 
Rochechouart, extending from 
Clichy almost to the Place 
Pigalle. King Folly himself 
rode backwards on an ass sur- 
rounded by a crowd of leaping, 
dancing, jesting, bedizened 
courtiers ; float after float bur- 
lesqued all things sacred and 
profane. There were carica- 
tured notabilities of the Govern- 
ment; a farcical Académie 
Francaise; a mad Académie 
des Beaux-Arts; an even cra- 
zier School of Futurists. <A 
gargantuan King of Fools in 
papier-m4ché, with a huge grin- 
ning head, bobbed and bowed 
cynically to the applauding 
mob, followed by a giant Queen 
of Fools even more grotesque 
and hideous. The Queen of 
Love and Beauty, surrounded 
by her own court of artist’s 
models, dark and fair, rode 
high above the heads of the 
mob on a. flower - decorated 
golden throne. On foot there 
were many hundreds of stu- 
dents, artists, workmen, and 
otherwise respectable bourgeois 
of the quarter, clad in every 
kind of fanciful masquerade, 
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the whole procession under a 
ceaseless bombardment of con- 
fetti, bon-bons, and coloured 
streamers, with the masked 
crowd shouting applause as 
the procession passed. 

The Queen of Love and 
Beauty for the occasion was 
one whom you will recognise 
—Héléne, model and some- 
times mannequin, friend of the 
unrecognised King of France, 
chosen for pulchritude rather 
than for her manners. One 
explains, all simply, that after 
the fashion of such reigning 
queens, she is permitted to have 
her vagaries. It surprises no 
one, therefore, when, as the 
procession nears the entrance 
from the Place Pigalle to the 
rue de la Boule, the voice of 
a burly cavalier is heard crying 
loudly from the pavement— 

“Oh, la, belle Héléne! De- 
scends, alors, de ton piédestal ! 
Viens avec nous . . . Héléne!” 

The cry is echoed by a 
hundred voices : 

“Come down, little Queen! 
We amuse ourselves well! 
Come down to us, Héléne ! ” 

Not long the fair one pre- 
served her dignity. One con- 
siders that it was not amusing 
riding thus above the heads 
of her loyal subjects. Were 
they to dance and sing and 
enjoy themselves while she 
scarcely dared to move an eye- 
lash as she endured the play- 
ing of this réle too wearisome ? 
Tiens ! The honour was hers 
—now, also, for the fun! 

All swiftly was the golden 
throne deserted. Light as a 
swooping swallow the Queen 
of Beauty leaped down from 
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her high place, silken robes 
fluttering about her like airy 
wings. The arms of the eager 
mob received her, together with 
several of her maids as well. 

Quoi donc! Was that gor- 
geous throne to remain vacant ? 
But not at all! It would be 
ridiculous thus going empty 
through the streets. Some one, 
a quick-witted student prob- 
ably, noted at once that the 
Float of the Throne had halted 
opposite the entrance to rue de 
la Boule. 

Figaro! Naturellement ! There 
could be no more suitable 
occupant. A king in readi- 
ness for them! The unknown 
shouted. Others, recognising 
instantly the merit of the 
notion, took up the cry— 

“ Notre Roi, Figaro! Plagons- 
le sur le tréne! Allons vite! 
Cherchons notre Figaro !” 

Many who knew where the 
barber lived moved in a body 
toward the rue de la Boule. 
Une idée épatante, n’est-ce-pas ? 
Nevertheless, such an idea as 
may only obtain entry into 
the collective heads of the 
debased mob; a proposal that 
failed to consider the conveni- 
ence of Figaro, the aristocrat, 
their king ! 

The Feast of Fools over- 
flowed into the sombre passage 
of rue de la Boule. Gay colours 
flashed between the dingy walls. 
Voices, harsh with foolish mer- 
riment, echoed through all the 
length of the drab street. A 
whirlpool of disorderly buffoons 
8wirled about the entrance to 
the barber’s shop. 

They took the king, Figaro, 
by surprisey They lifted him 


bodily into the street. Some 
one threw a purple robe 
over the worn garments of 
Henri Mérot. Another crowned 
him with a gilded pasteboard 
crown. His feeble protests, 
for he saw no fun in this, were 
lost in the merry shouting of 
the revellers. Away from the 
rue de la Boule to the Place 
Pigalle! There, raised on high, 
the throne awaited him. Figaro 
was heaved upward by lusty 
arms. Maids-in-waiting, scan- 
tily attired, greeted him. The 
king enthroned! Here, mes 
amis, was @ most amusing 
spectacle! Above all amusing 
as the king peered down, lips 
trembling a little, a certain 
uneasiness in his mild blue 
eyes. 

“Subjects of Montmartre— 
hail your king!” One with 
lungs like bellows hurled the 
command over the heads of 
the moving bedizened mob. 
“Long live Figaro, our King 
of France!” Those who knew 
all of the old man’s story 
answered the command as with 
a single cry. Those who did 
not appreciate the jest were 
not long in learning the point 
of it. ‘It is the barber—the 
little barber of rue de la 
Boule. Figaro, the Pretender 
—a crazy old man, who thinks 
he should be king!” The 
procession began slowly to move 
again. 

Voila! There you have it, 
mes amis, the king’s coronation, 
his brave subjects about him 
crazily celebrating the occasion. 
Men and women rocked with 
laughter seeing him sitting 
there, so pale, so puzzled, so 
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little understanding what it 
was all about. Laughter ran 
like a flame across a prairie of 
sun-scorched grass, dying down 
for a moment to flare up again. 
One imagines that there was 
little intentional cruelty in that 
laughter, only a great deal of 
ribaldry. Even little children 
perceived the perfection of the 
conceit, since appreciation of 
such drollery is not difficult 
for the gamins of Montmartre. 
“Figaro!” they cried in 
their shrill piping voices. 
““Where are your scissors ? 
Figaro! Our king! Take us 
with you to the Palace Royal! ”’ 
They danced merrily along 
the pavements, shouting their 
nonsense in the argot of the 
quarter, often less polite but 
more insulting. The whole 
procession was flowing now, a 
sluggish stream. Confetti fell 
on the Float of the Throne 
like vari-coloured snow ; Henri 
Mérot was wrapped about with 
paper streamers that burst like 
rockets over his gilded throne ; 
the purple robe grew sticky 
with bon-bons as the pave- 
ment crowds constantly pelted 
him. Before him the great 
papier-maché idol, Queen of 
Fools, nodded approval to the 
mocking mob. Figaro, the 
king, sat stiffly after a while 
looking straight forward, heed- 
less of the laughing canaille 
as he paid no attention to his 
smiling attendants at his feet. 
The procession moved slowly, 
and there was much of it. 
The route was long. Coming 
down through the Boulevard 
Rochechouart which bisects the 
arrondissement, it circled the 
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confines of the quarter to come 
back again to the Place Pigalle. 
The proletariat of Montmartre 
crowned their king at two 
o’clock in the afternoon. At 
five the Float of the Throne 
passed again through Clichy, 
nor was the mob’s appetite 
for amusement sated by that 
time. 

Messieurs, it is not given to 
one to imagine the thoughts 
and feelings of Henri Mérot 
all this long time. One expects 
at first that dumb _ bewilder- 
ment. There follows, possibly, 
a proud disdain. The little 
barber - aristocrat, King of 
France, can afford to despise 
this plebeian multitude. He 
armours himself about with 
that brave thought, and sits, 
as though frozen, proof against 
all insult. But what if one of 
his noble friends should see 
him? What if the tale of this 
mad procession should leak 
through all barriers, finally to 
be repeated in the apartments 
of the Comtesse d’Angouléme 
overlooking the Place de 
l’Etoile ? How could he again 
accept exalted homage who 
had been an object of laughter 
for the rabble of Montmartre ? 
Then, perhaps, here would 
come a terrible resignation ; 
but all his world had not as 
yet come tumbling down. This, 
too, was dream, a horrible night- 
mare dream! He could feel yet 
that it could not be real ! 

He bore it bravely, that 
little good man. He accepted 
all heroically, knowing it for 
the nightmare of a day, all to 
be forgotten when he was 
safely returned to his little 
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shop again. This raving herd, 
all demons now, who had been 
friends and neighbours, would 
change their forms when night 
had come. All would be as it 
had been . . . to-morrow. 

How terrible, mes amis, not 
to possess so much as the germ 
of a sense of humour! And 
you will understand, sans doute, 
that of that essential to exist- 
ence Figaro, the barber-king, 
had none at all. 

The procession re-entered the 
Place Pigalle. You will re- 
member, for you know the 
quarter, how the Cité du Midi, 
that unpleasant impasse, opens 
into the Place Pigalle, making 
a gap like a blackened decay- 
ing tooth? Perhaps you may 
even know the Hotel Gaillard 
crouched like a spider at the 
end of the impasse? But you 
will not, one is certain, acknow- 
ledge acquaintance with old 
Mére Bruchon, concierge at the 
hotel, a toothless hag of evil 
aspect, who knows more thieves 
than any other character in 
Montmartre. She seldom stirs 
from her den beneath the stair- 
way, but on this day she did 
crawl out to see the Mardi- 
Gras mummery. 

She saw the pageant. She 
saw the king. It is certain 
that she knew Figaro’s story, 
for there is little in Montmartre 
unknown to her. She saw the 
king enthroned so high above 
her, and heard the greetings 
of his subjects as he was 
acclaimed. 

Who knows what ancient 
memories stirred in her? Who 
knows what other somewhat 
Similar processions she had 


seen? All suddenly, then, as 
curs must howl when looking 
at the moon, there bubbled up 
in the beldame’s withered throat 
that old outcry of the sans- 
culottes, shrill and terrifying 
from those of her breed— 

“A bas les aristos! La mort 
aux aristos !”’ 

Having poured that poison 
into the sunlit air, old Mére 
Bruchon crawled back to her 
den again. 

The grey head of the King 
of France drooped down. His 
crown of pasteboard rolled un- 
heeded in the street. In his 
mind, too, no doubt, a vision 
had been awakened by that 
startling yell laughingly re- 
peated all about him. ‘A bas 
les aristos!’’ cried the merry 
gamins in the street. King 
Figaro saw the creaking tum- 
brils in which the aristocrats 
had passed, and knew that he 
rode in one of them. Those 
others, who had never before 
seemed so near to him, had 
gone their ways with less dis- 
honour, a minor shame, sub- 
jected to no such devilish 
mockery. Their noble rank 
had at least been recognised. 

Then, one may imagine, pride 
of birth straightened his neck 
again. For the first time that 
day, perhaps, he looked down, 
clear-sighted, at the mob. Here 
was the same mob, however 
well disguised, that on more 
than one occasion had driven 
men of his blood to unknown 
destinations in their carts. Let 
them make a jest of his honour, 
then, but truth was truth— 
they could not change the fact 
that he was their king! Un- 
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kingly, to let them see that 
they had any power to hurt 
him! At least the ability to 
endure was his. Thus would 
the little barber sit heroic, 
true to the old tradition which 
permitted his noble ancestors 
to stand without trembling on 
the red platform of the guillo- 
tine. 

He looked across the heads 
of that gay noisy mob. His 
calm eyes rested on a little 
group at the edge of the pave- 
ment. Two young girls in 
costume hung on the arms of a 
swaggering cavalier. One of 
the girls was tall, fair, deep- 
bosomed, iris-eyed. 

Héléne raised her face up- 
ward, looking straight at Figaro, 
the king enthroned. She ad- 
vanced to the kerbstone. Her 
steps were somewhat faltering, 
for she had been making merry 
with many acquaintances since 
an early hour of the afternoon. 
She smiled at her old friend 
so unexpectedly raised to hon- 
our. Her rich voice, a little 
husky, greeted him— 

“Bonjour, mon Roi! Tu 
vas bien? Thy throne wearied 
me, but thou, my king, find it 
no doubt so much more com- 
fortable ! ” 

Laughing, she turned to her 
boisterous companions. The 
grey head of Henri Mérot, the 
barber, haloed about as with 
a web of silver, drooped again. 

Need I point out to you, 
mes amis, that he heard the 
words of his goddess, which had 
been his daily benediction, all 
changed in meaning, a devilish 
parody? He thought that his 
idol, before the others, had 
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always laughed at him! She 
was not, then, his friend, a 
glorious creature, his dear be- 
loved Héléne, but only a com- 
mon woman arraigned against 
him with the mob? At that 
moment the barber ceased to 
be a king. 

Consider it, mes amis—only 
a little, aged, trembling man 
raised in shame above the 
heads of the ribald crowd, all 
his pride of pretence stripped 
from him. No king, indeed, 
but just a little barber faced 
for the first time in sixty 
years with a bitter stern reality. 
That royalist salon where he 
had been honoured suddenly 
become no more than a part 
of the vanished dream. All 
was unreal now, for he saw 
it so. He knew that he had 
never been a king; that never, 
except in this painful mockery, 
could he ever hope to be a 
king. Illusion faded. He saw 
his own obsession clearly. He 
saw that he was, in truth, 
only a poor Figaro, King of 
Fools. j 

In some such manner, no 
doubt, the end of illusion comes 
to all of us. In youth we all 
see ourselves as kings waiting 
only for recognition of our 
royalty. Then one by one the 
leaves of illusion fall, and the 
winter of age finds us at last 
stripped bare of all our fond 
imaginings. Only, so kind is 
life, that all this does not 
happen suddenly. We become 
content to see ourselves play- 
ing a little part in the great 
farce, and are thus saved from 
complaining that all life is 
tragedy. Being egoists, we 
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can still believe our part is 
of some importance. Most of 
us also find the farce amusing, 
and have the memory of beau- 
tiful moments to look back 
upon. Consider how different 
was the stripping bare of this 
Henri Mérot. 

The procession paused near 
the rue de la Boule. There 
were those, not unobservant, 
who saw that the old man was 
wearied with the play, and they 
were not unsympathetic. They 
lifted him down kindly from 
his throne; offered a glass of 
wine in the nearest café, but 
he seemed not to hear the 
invitation. 

“T will go home,” he fal- 
tered ; to all inquiries repeated 
only, ‘I will go home.”’ They 
let him go, then, without fur- 
ther bother. 

Where would he go if not to 
the little room where he could 
hide himself—where he could 
be alone with that chaos of 
darkness and emptiness which 
had been filled with his 
coloured world of dreams ? 

On the Place Pigalle the 
procession dissolved itself. 
Dusk crept down over the 
Butte Montmartre, and filled 
the shadowed streets. Garish 
lights flamed over the motley 
crowds, and music blared from 
the famous cabarets, the Café 
YEnfer, Quat-z’Arts, la Lune 
Rousse, Le Chat Noir, where 
feasters in costume hurried in 
and out. Presently the crowd, 
supplied with torches, formed 
a great flame-serpent, winding 
through the streets in the 
retraite aux flambeaux ; at three 
in the morning belated revellers 


yet disturbed respectable bour- 
geois in their beds. 

It will be easily understood 
that La Belle Héléne would not 
arise with the cry of the milk- 
man on the following morning. 
It was nearly noon when her 
eyes first opened. She took 
sufficient time to clothe her- 
self. Then, milk-jug in hand 
and with three sous to pay 
the boulangére for morning cres- 
cents, she descended the stairs, 
going out to the dairy. Natur- 
ally she would pause to give 
greeting to Figaro. 

** Bonjour, mon Roi!” she 
called from the hallway. The 
door gaped open. “Tu vas 
bien ?” 

It was only when she had 
looked in through the doorway 
that she saw Figaro was absent 
from his place. More curious, 
the tiny gas-jet beneath the 
chaudiére, where he heated 
water for stubborn beards, had 
not been lit. There was no 
pleasant odour of steam and 
unguents. A open razor, placed 
on the narrow marble slab 
beneath the cracked mirror 
when the barber had been so 
suddenly ‘interrupted, was al- 
ready tarnished with gathering 
rust. 

Héléne ate her petit déjedner 
uneasily. Her friend Figaro 
lived in his little shop, for 
the chamber beneath the eaves 
was scarcely comfortable. Was 
it, then, that le pauvre Figaro 
had become ill by the previous 
day’s diversion ? Tiens ! 
O’ était bien possible. Certainly 
she must know without delay. 

At the top of the stairs she 
paused, but heard no sound. 
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She pushed the door open 
without ceremony, for knock- 
ing at doors, a refinement of 
modesty, was not a habit with 
La Belle Héléne. 

The room was dark. The 
King of France lay huddled 
beneath the thin coverings of 
his narrow bed. Héléne 
screamed when first she laid 
her hand on him. Mes amis, 
you are spared the further 
details. All simply, Figaro, 
the king, was dead. 

It was only after the Good 
Sisters, hastily summoned, had 
made all orderly with four 
white candles flickering in the 
little room, that La Belle Héléne 
crept softly up the stairs again. 
There, kneeling, for more than 
two hours she wept silently 
with deep heart-choking sobs, 
not for the king so suddenly 
departed, but only because she 
had lost a beloved friend. And 
after that, for life takes toll of 
us, she bathed her eyes very 
carefully, powdered her face 
to remove the last trace of 
her sorrow, and hurried away 
to keep an appointment at a 
studio, where she would gain 
six francs, sufficient’ for the 
needs of another day. 

You ask no questions. Mes- 
sieurs, you realise then that 
there are none to ask? It 
was only, indeed, that Figaro, 
the king, had arrived at the 
time when life becomes an 
impossibility. Therefore kindly 
nature demanded no further 
sacrifice from him. 

One adds to all this but the 
simple statement that not since 
the untimely death of Jaurés 
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has Paris witnessed a more 
magnificent cortége dhonneur 
than accompanied this Figaro, 
our king, to the garden of 
peace across the Pont de Clichy. 
The expenses were paid by 
his friends, the royalists, for 
his pride could now impose no 
command on them—all of which 
was duly reported in that ad- 
mirable journal, ‘Le Grand 
Bavard,’ in several columns. 
Even for brutal Paris I should 
have preferred to write the 
true story of Figaro as I have 
here told it to you, my friends. 
But that, you will recognise, 
was quite impossible. Jour- 
nalism has limitations even as 
other arts. 

The little journalist sipped 
the last of his bock. 

And now, he said, if you 
will excuse this so-early de- 
parture, I go to secure the 
details of another story. This 
evening, Bruchon, the pugilist, 
for the hour the idol of all 
France, arrives at the Gare de 
VEst, having but just returned 
from America, where he met 
defeat with honour at the fists 
of a stronger man. He is a 
grandson of that concierge of 
the Cité du Midi who cried 
“A bas les aristos!”’ as the 
king passed by. I believe he 
does not recognise the relation- 
ship. All Paris will be at the 
station to welcome him, and 
‘Le Grand Bavard ’ cannot fail 
to report the scene. 

Yes, life is a farce, but even 
when most tragic, one finds a 
grim amusement in standing 
aside to see these processions 
pass. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


MR RAMSAY MACDONALD—A RETROSPECT—THE SPOILT CHILD 
OF POLITICS—HIS LOVE OF THE SOVIETS—MR MACDONALD’S 
INGRATITUDE—AUBREY HERBERT'S ‘BEN KENDIM’—A BOOK OF 
GOOD FAITH—HI8S CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE TURKS—ANATOLE 
FRANCE—THE PARADOX OF HIS CAREER—-JACOBIN AND ANTI- 


JACOBIN. 


THESE pages are written in 
the midst of a General Election, 
whose end none may foretell. 
There was a time when political 
prophecy was not a vain pur- 
suit. In 1906 an expert might 
still be found to distribute the 
seats among the contending 
Parties beforehand, and with 
perfect accuracy. That accu- 
racy will never be possible 
again. The Franchise Bill of 
1917-18 turned the art of gov- 
ernment into a reckless gamble 
by flooding the electorate with 
men and women whose only 
test of political efficiency was 
the length of their butchers’ 
bills. But if we cannot look 
forward without uncertainty, 
we may be secure in retrospect, 
and the achievements, such as 
they are, and the temper, un- 
accountably short, of Mr Ram- 
say MacDonald are plain for 
all to see, and deserve to be 
upon record. 

When Mr MacDonald brought 
the term of his office to an end, 
he was in a very bad temper. 
He threw to the winds the re- 
straint and moderation which 
Should become a statesman. 
Before the adverse vote which 
dethroned him was taken, it 
was Mr MacDonald’s unpleasant 
duty to apologise for mislead- 


ing the House of Commons. 
He told Sir Kingsley Wood on 
30th September that he had 
no cognisance of the with- 
drawal of the charge brought 
against the man Campbell, and 
he had had complete cognisance 
all the while. He was, then, 
in a grimly humiliating posi- 
tion, such as it is not easy to 
match in our political history, 
and he did not emerge from it 
with any credit to himself. 
But not even his embarrass- 
ment justified his subsequent 
explosion. It was evident that 
justice, with his approval, had 
been subordinated to political 
convenience, that he had en- 
couraged a wanton attack upon 
the law—an attack which 
might, if it were not repelled, 
endanger the administration of 
justice. What else could the 
House of Commons do but 
demand an inquiry? And 
when the inquiry was sup- 
ported by a large majority, 
Mr MacDonald assumed the 
attitude of a martyr, attacked 
the poor Liberals, who had 
carried him (most foolishly) for 
eight months, and did his best 
to claim from a harsh world the 
sympathy which he pretended 
was due to an ill-used man. 
These plain facts are worth 
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remembrance, because Mr Mac- 
Donald, far from being an 
ill-used man, has been the 
spoilt child of politics. For 
eight months both Parties have 
conspired to make his life easy. 
The Liberals have never ceased 
to strew his path with roses, 
and the Conservatives have 
gone beyond the limits of pru- 
dence in giving him “fair 
play.” The first service which 
Liberals and Conservatives alike 
did him was to pretend that 
they had forgotten his mis- 
deeds. No politician in Eng- 
land has a more shameful past 
than Mr Ramsay MacDonald. 
So long as the war lasted he 
never lifted a finger to help his 
country. At the very outset 
he ranged himself on the side 
of his ‘‘ German friends,” and 
proved the stoutest purveyor 
of aid and comfort that the 
enemy ever found. When the 
revolution broke out in Russia, 
the vilest revolution that the 
cruelty of the followers of the 
Marquis de Sade ever con- 
trived, he was so highly elated 
at the prospect that he sug- 
gested the instant establish- 
ment of soldiers’ and work- 
mens’ councils in England. We 
may surmise without much in- 
genuity what would have hap- 
pened in this country had he 
succeeded. Murder and starva- 
tion would have been the least 
of our ills. We should have 
seen the victorious Germans 
installed in England, and there 
would have been no clear pros- 
pect of ever expelling them. 

It was not the will to ruin 
his country that was lacking 
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to Mr MacDonald; it was the 
power; and so long as the 
storm and stress of war lasted, 
he was publicly punished for 
his misdeeds. He lost his seat 
in Parliament, and once, when 
he wished to go on a dangerous 
mission abroad, the honest 
sailors refused to take so obvi- 
ously undesirable a passenger 
on board their ship. The sailors 
were in the right of it, for they 
saw in Mr MacDonald a friend 
of the enemy, and they knew 
that he could do less harm at 
home, where he was recognised 
for what he was worth, than 
in Russia, where he would wear 
the mystical halo of a British 
demagogue. Of course, he com- 
plained bitterly, as demagogues 
always complain when the 
Trades Unions of their worship 
fail to agree with them. And 
the best parallel to his discom- 
fiture by the sailors and firemen 
is the memorable escape of Mr 
Lloyd George, disguised as a 
policeman, from the mob which 
he worshipped, and whose 
opinion he was pledged to 
accept. In truth, the politician 
has commonly so little humour 
that he execrates the vote when 
it is cast against him. Mr 
MacDonald was full of con- 
tempt for the majority of the 
House of Commons which drove 
him from power. “It is not 
a question of justice,” he said, 
“it is not a question of com- 
mon-sense ; it is a question of 
noses.” And why not a ques- 
tion of noses ? Upon what else 
than noses is the sacred de- 
mocracy established ? 

And Mr MacDonald, who 
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never ceases to proclaim of 
his opponents’ unfairness, has 
not, for the period of his office, 
been twitted with his dark 
inglorious past. His indiscre- 
tions have been passed over 
in a hushed silence. The 
strange story of a motor-car 
has raised no more than a 
smile. Even Mr MacDonald’s 
hazardous statement that he 
was merely the “ technical ” 
owner of 30,000 pounds’ worth 
of shares in the biscuit factory 
was allowed to pass without 
much comment. And yet we 
might have beén permitted, 
without undue malice, to ask 
him for a definition of ‘‘technical 
ownership.” Is Sir Alexander 
Grant’s baronetcy ‘technical ”’ 
also, and is it held con- 
ditionally, as we are told Mr 
MacDonald’s shares are held ? 
His own supporters have 
proved themselves as well-dis- 
posed as his opponents, with 
one notable exception. And 
yet he has done nothing for 
them. There is no promise 
made at the last election which 
he has not wantonly broken. 
The plan of solving the problem 
of unemployment, known only 
to him and his friends, remains, 
a furtive rabbit, in the con- 
jurer’s hat. The houses, which 
were to provide shelter for 
the honest workers, are no 
nearer completion than they 
were when Mr MacDonald 
changed the very courses of 
the stars, as he thought, by 
taking office. In fact, no sooner 
was Mr MacDonald Prime Min- 
ister than he followed the 
course which incompetent poli- 


ticians always find easy: he 
diverted the public attention 
from home to foreign affairs. 
He made journeys to foreign 
countries; he conferred with 
Ministers, such as M. Herriot, 
as weak and ignorant as him- 
self; he created “‘ atmospheres,” 
to use his own jargon, and he 
made “gestures”; and he 
achieved, after overwhelming 
us with floods of words, noth- 
ing that is of lasting value. 
Elsewhere he accepted poli- 
cies which had already been 
initiated. In Russia alone he 
took his own road, to the com- 
plete ruin of his hopes. For 
the withdrawal of Campbell’s 
prosecution, which was the im- 
mediate cause of his defeat, 
was but a part of his Russian 
policy. Let it be remembered 
that Campbell was the nominee 
of Moscow, and demanded treat- 
ment no less delicate than did 
the Treaty with the Soviets. 
Now, for a reason which is still 
hidden from the public eye, Mr 
MacDonald has always been the 
patient and admiring lover of 
the Soviets. The twin mon- 
sters, Lenin and Trotsky, early 
attracted his regard. As we 
have said, his eyes were 80 
fiercely dazzled by their cruel 
and subversive policy that he 
thought it useful in the midst 
of war to propose that soldiers’ 
and workmens’ councils should 
be established in Great Britain. 
Fortunately he failed in his 
purpose, as he has failed 
in many a wild and wicked 
scheme. But he was not 
daunted by failure. His heart, 
even in failure, remained con- 
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stant to Russia. If he and 
his friends had had their own 
way, we should by this have 
been enslaved by the murderers 
who have destroyed what was 
once a great empire. Nothing 
that the Soviets can do seems 
to be wrong in the eyes of 
Mr MacDonald and his friends. 
The Socialists, upon whose 
tongue is ever the praise 
of “liberty,” rejoiced when 
their heroes set up a cast-iron 
autocracy. The wanton and 
brutal attack upon Georgia did 
not disturb for a moment their 
obsequious devotion. It was 
not for them to criticise the 
action of their masters, and if 
the Soviets had found it neces- 
sary to butcher thousands of 
hapless oppressed Georgians, 
no doubt, thought our Social- 
ists, they had a good reason 
for butchering them. And let 
us not forget that Mr Mac- 
Donald is a professed “inter- 
national.” He belongs to the 
“Second ” club of an evil kind, 
and is pledged not to put the 
wellbeing of his own country 
before the interests of those 
who affect to spurn such old- 
fashioned virtues as loyalty and 
patriotism. 

So Great Britain was to be 
handed over to the Soviets, 
and if the Soviets were minded 
to repudiate their debt to us, 
they were to be rewarded for 
their courage by a handsome 
and guaranteed loan. ‘The 
people of England, indeed, was 
invited to guarantee a sum of 
money, unspecified, and if the 
Bolsheviks chose to spend that 
sum, or any part of it, upon 
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stirring up rebellion in Great 
Britain, there seems no reason 
why they should not have 
done so. Nor, when they were 
welcomed in London as the 
representatives of a friendly 
State, was any interference to 
be made with their sinister 
policy. Thus we were drifting 
into a whirlpool, from which 
escape would have been im- 
possible, and we were drifting 
thither merely to flatter the 
caprice of the Socialists. 

As Mr MacDonald wantonly 
incurred, during his months of 
office, fresh risks, so he made 
us weaker than ever to with- 
stand them. He put an end 
to the strengthening of Singa- 
pore for no better reason than 
to make a “gesture,” as he 
calls it. What the gesture was, 
or to whom it was made, we 
do not know. We do know 
that for the sake of the gesture 
Great Britain was rendered 
sensibly weaker at sea, and 
was cut off from her loyal 
dominions. And then, lest it 
should be suspected by any 
foreign State that Great Britain 
had any hope or intention 
of defending herself with her 
navy against aggression, it 
was solemnly proposed by the 
League of Nations, and, for 
aught we know, as solemnly 
accepted, that henceforth the 
British Navy should not be 
the defender of our King and 
our country, but should be 
degraded to the position of 
an international policeman. 
They who made this infamous 
proposal knew very little about 
the spirit of the British Navy, 
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which, unlike the members of 
the Second International, is 
animated by patriotism and 
manned by sailors who joined 
the navy to serve their King 
and their country, and not to 
engage in the paltry squabbles 
of the League of Nations, like 
policemen at a street-corner. 
The complaisance which Mr 
MacDonald showed to his Rus- 
sian friends, who had murdered 
and robbed British citizens, he 
withheld from our loyal Do- 
minions. He and his friends 
put an end to Colonial Pre- 
ference. They checked and 
hindered our commerce with 
friends and’ kinsmen at the 
very moment when they were 
making whatever sacrifices they 
could to secure the ruined 
worthless trade of the Bol- 
sheviks. History will some day 
reveal the secret machinations 
which resulted in the thing that 
was called the Russian Treaty. 
Hitherto the champions of 
“open ” diplomacy have been 
very careful to hold their 
tongues and to cover their 
tracks. In brief, Mr MacDonald 
has displayed no skill in the 
management of the Empire, nor 
has he established his repu- 
tation upon the sure basis of 
national respect. And in the 
very moment of failure he has 
claimed from the country com- 
plete faith and devotion. When 
praise was withheld from him, 
he fell to praising himself with 
immense gusto. He has an- 
nounced upon a hundred plat- 
forms how great he is and how 
good. Of the humility which 
Should dog failure like its 


shadow he has shown not a 
trace. No word of gratitude 
for the services which have 
been done by others has been 
permitted to pass his lips. He 
has been badly treated, he says 
over and over again. And 
nothing would satisfy his mega- 
lomania but an invitation to 
govern the British Empire for 
the period of his life and with- 
out criticism. 

It is, in truth, megalomania 
which has undone him. He 
seems to believe himself in- 
capable of sin or error, to 
place himself already in the 
ranks of the immortals. Of 
self - knowledge, and of the 
understanding which self-know- 
ledge brings with it, he has 
not a particle. A mere dema- 
gogue, he appears to think 
that he is specially appointed 
by Providence to achieve great 
purposes, and he cannot escape 
from the provincialism which 
enwraps him. His sudden ele- 
vation has gone to his head 
like wine, and he has lost, if 
he ever possessed, the two 
senses Of humour and propor- 
tion which might have kept 
him in the straight and narrow 
way. Some time since he 
wrote, in a message of con- 
gratulation to Anatole France, 
these words: “I envy you 
your past.’”’ Was there ever 
a greater piece of arrogance ? 
No man may envy that which 
cannot come into competition 
with himself. A mouse may 
envy arat; it cannot envy an 
elephant, which is beyond its 
scale of perception. Mr Ram- 
say MacDonald is the leader of 
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a class, and Anatole France 
was a man of genius. How 
could they be brought within 
the measure of a common 
envy? And as we look back 
upon the months of Mr Mac- 
Donald’s government, we see 
@ vain and irritable man work- 
ing at a job for which neither 
knowledge nor training has 
fitted him. 


Aubrey Herbert’s ‘Record of 
Eastern Travel’ is a pleasant 
relief from the tangle of politics. 
It is wisely edited, for it allows 
the author throughout to speak 
for himself ; and since he wrote 
only of those things which 
intimacy had made plain to 
him, neither interest nor truth 
is lacking to his work. He 
is the last in a long line of 
Englishmen who have found 
solace and delight in Eastern 
travel. He was happiest always 
at the outposts of the world, 
where the prejudices of the 
West are unknown, and where 
a@ man may at any moment 
be asked to risk his liberty or 
his life. He had a natural 
sympathy with Turks, Arabs, 
and Albanians, men in whose 
characters the simplest _ ele- 
ments have been mixed. He 
understood the imagery of their 
thought and speech, and could 
write it down in an English 
which seems to keep about it 
the sound and accent of the 
East. Above all, to use the 
phrase of Montaigne, Aubrey 
Herbert’s book is a book of 
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good faith. It reveals on every 
page the writer himself, whose 
sincerity is never dim or baffled, 
and who has no other purpose 
than to tell the truth about 
himself and about those whom 
he has met on his journeys in 
the East. 

From the very outset of his 
sojourn in the East he was 
confronted by an anti-Turkish 
feeling, which he has done his 
best to dispel. The Turk, 
indeed, has had no warmer 
champion than Aubrey Her- 
bert, whose love of the Turk, 
whose conviction that the Turk 
has had scant justice done to 
him by Western Europe, give 
a unity to his book. “The 
first independent work,” he 
writes in the chapter on Con- 
stantinople, “‘which Sir Nicholas 
O’Connor gave me was to keep 
the chronicle known as the 
‘Butcher’s Book of Macedonia,’ 
and it was that work that 
shook my faith in all that I 
had heard about Turkey, for 
before me lay the evidence that 
the crimes of the non-Turks 
constantly exceeded those of 
the Turks.”” From this faith 
he never wavered. He learned 
to speak the Turkish lan- 
guage, and to esteem at their 
true worth the courage and 
simplicity of a brave people. 
Thus he carried on the tradi- 
tion of Disraeli and the Tory 
Party. He, at any rate, did 
not believe that we had 
“‘ backed the wrong horse,” as 
Lord Salisbury said, and the 
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events of the last few years 
have proved the justice of his 
preference. 

There is, indeed, nothing in 
the East which did not attract 
him. Even the Red Sea fas- 
cinated him, in spite of its 
wicked soul. ‘‘ From the mir- 
ages of Suez,’’ he writes, “ to 
the blinding whiteness of the 
salt works of Aden, there is 
nothing that is ordinary; the 
grim islands of the Twelve 
Apostles (of what gospel can 
they have been the apostles 
but the wrecking of slave-ships 
and the death of men by thirst?) 
stand sterile and forbidding ; 
savage mountains surround the 
desert that is still the home 
of the knights of Araby. When 
darkness has left the sea, a 
fairy dawn may show the im- 
peccable island of Kamaran, 
with all its hygienic properties, 
where English exiles wash, 
sterilise, and are forgotten.” 
He feared neither the heat nor 
the sand, and he faced the hard- 
ships and the sickness incident 
to Eastern travel with the 
gaiety and curiosity which were 
characteristic of him. 

His narrative skill is never 
in doubt. He carries you along 
with him to the Yemen and the 
Persian Gulf, and he lets you 
see the strange men and women 
of many tribes and nations 
whom he encountered by the 
way. And as he goes his way 
in many foreign lands, he is 
always turning back his mind 
to his own country. ‘I spent 
my time,” thus he writes of 
a journey in the Persian Gulf, 
“of reeuperation in the s.s. 


Africa in lamenting the lost 
opportunities of the British 
Empire, and in dreams of our 
possible recovery. As my 
health improved, my imperial- 
ism increased, and it seemed 
to me obvious that, since what- 
ever peace there had been in 
the Persian Gulf had been due 
to our policy, we were entitled 
to the policeman’s wage and 
the policeman’s pension. The 
Persian Gulf had been a poor 
relation of the British Empire 
for a long time, and the agents 
of that poor relation, such as 
Cox, had done grand work. 
Their position required to be 
legitimised. Without this, they 
were sowing fruitful corn in a 
no man’s land.” 

And when the Africa was 
driven on a reef six miles 
from Bahrein, he kept his 
cheerfulness unperturbed. The 
American millionaires on board 
were a comfort to him, who 
asked, when the island of 
Bahrein began to shine in 
the distance, “what accom- 
modation do you reckon we 
shall find on that lone land ? ” 
They were hardly reassured 
when Aubrey Herbert told them 
** Arab huts,” and their anxiety 
cannot have been assuaged by 
the picturesque vision of the 
“enormous white donkeys, 
their chests dyed scarlet with 
henna,” which awaited them. 
For Aubrey Herbert the leisure 
at Bahrein, conferred on him 
by illness and captivity, was 
beguiled by the writing of an 
article for this magazine to 
show how important it was 
that we should annex Bahrein, 
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and his opinion had not changed 
when he wrote his book. “‘Look- 
ing back upon that state of 
things,” he said, “it still 
seems to me that it was a 
muddle, and not a self-denying 
ordinance, that withheld us 
from annexing the island. Our 
policy concerning that small 
territory was Liberalism run 
to seed. For a hundred years 
we had lighted and policed the 
Gulf. We had abolished its 
grosser abuses; we had even 
made one barren rock, the Isle 
of Kishm, a lighthouse of 
liberty, for any slave who 
contrived to place his foot 
upon it became a free man.”’ 
Aubrey Herbert, indeed, would 
not have hesitated to take a 
hand in the affairs of the East, if 
only the lot of those who dwelt 
therein might be made better 
and happier. He had a pro- 
found sympathy with the op- 
pressed, as this book plainly 
shows, and his sympathy was 
never made weak or trivial by 
sentimentality. 

Though his mind was always 
awake to the possibilities of a 
wise Imperialism, he is never 
so happy as when he is sketch- 
ing the character of a man. 
Sometimes his sketch is but 
three lines long; sometimes 
he needs twenty pages for its 
proper achievement. But 
whether the sketch be short 
or long, he seizes upon the 
essentials of its subject, and 
sets that subject as plainly 
before us as it is plain to him. 
The portrait of Riza, his friend 
and servant, is drawn at full 
length. ‘The world is full of 
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faithfulness,” writes Aubrey 
Herbert, “from that of a gen- 
eral to his king to that of the 
agricultural labourer who serves 
his squire, and this fidelity 
may be stiff, rigid to the death. 
It may be admonitory and 
affectionate. But nowhere, I 
think, can it have quite the 
Same spirit as in the bond 
between an honourable Alba- 
nian and his master. I know 
not who said it, but he spoke 
the truth who asserted that 
only in Albania could you get 
a man to serve a stranger for 
£10 a year, who would without 
question give his life for his 
master.” With that for a 
preface, Aubrey Herbert pro- 
ceeds to tell the story of a 
wise and faithful servant. Riza 
was an Albanian of a good 
family, and boasted the hon- 
ourable title of bey. A Mussul- 
man of the strictest sect, he 
brought, says his master, “a 
curiously clear and unpreju- 
diced judgment to bear upon 
the marvels that he saw.” He 
had as quick an instinct for 
character as Aubrey Herbert 
himself. He loved talk and 
song, and though he said that 
“he who fought with life had 
no time for making songs,”’ it 
was his wont to compose bal- 
lads or to chant the ballads 
of other men. But the song 
that he sang and the Eastern 
method of his speech will be 
found in the pages dedicated 
by Aubrey Herbert to his 
courage and selflessness. As 
for Talaat Pasha, Aubrey Her- 
bert paints him in the vague 
colours which his elusive char- 
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acter demands. He reports 
an open candid talk which he 
had with him, and leaves you 
to make up your own mind 
about it. “‘ He died hated ”’— 
this is Aubrey Herbert’s con- 
clusion,—‘“‘ indeed execrated, as 
few men have been in their 
generation. He may have been 
all that he was painted—I 
cannot say. I know that he 
had rare power and attraction. 
I do not know whether he was 
responsible or not for the Ar- 
menian massacres. All I know 
is that he was fearless; and 
any one who, like myself, only 
knew him superficially, found 
him to be kindly and with a 
singular charm.”’ And in the 
firm belief that Mr Lloyd 
George’s protracted persecu- 
tion will be forgotten, Aubrey 
Herbert quotes hopefully the 
Turkish proverb, “An old 
friend cannot be an enemy.” 
He is confident that our old 
friendship for the Turk will 
be revived and become stronger 
than ever. He sees between 
the Englishman and the Turk 
a@ natural affinity. He finds 
them both reserved, silent, and 
proud. Both are by nature 
and by choice sportsmen. He 
acknowledges that their friend- 
ship has been put to a great 
Strain, and he is confident that 
it can bear that strain. Nor 
did he come suddenly to hold 
these views. He confesses that 
when he first went to Turkey 
he was as fierce a hater of the 
Turk as Mr Gladstone himself, 
and it was only by a close 
study of the East, by a patient 
comparison of the Turk with 
VOL. COXVI.—NO. MCCCIX. 


his neighbours, that he changed 
his opinion. For all the bad 
policy of the last five years he 
has no word of excuse. He 
pictures Mr Lloyd George, 
rightly enough, as the evil 
genius of the East, which he 
did not understand. But Mr 
Lloyd George no longer in- 
fluences the policy of England, 
and Aubrey Herbert believed 
firmly that an alliance with 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha and 
the other leaders of Turkey 
was still possible. ‘“‘ Most of 
these leaders,” said he, “‘ have 
been pro-British, and I believe 
that they still desire friendship 
with England, but they will 
not have the independence of 
their country questioned.” And 
let it be remembered that we 
are to-day confronted in the 
East by new men and new 
rulers. ‘‘ What is certain,” 
says Aubrey Herbert on the 
last page of his interesting 
book, “is that the effete breed 
of sultans is gone, and that 
Turkey is no longer up to 
auction, ready to be knocked 
down to French, German, or 
English Jews. The foundation 
of Turkey is the Turk. He 
has gone through a prolonged 
torture sufficient to have killed 
the desire for anything but life 
in any nation but his own... . 
He is a lonely man, and he 
desires friends, but the only 
people with whom he has an 
affinity are the British. Are 
we, or are we not, going to 
take the hand that is stretched 
to us?” In conclusion, to 
whichever page of his book you 
turn, you will hear speaking 
25 
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the authentic voice of Aubrey 
Herbert, who, equally sincere 
in like and dislike, has set him- 
self upon paper with the same 
persuasive charm, whether it 
is Albania, which he loved and 
served, that engrosses him, or 
the Flowery Revolution. 


The death of Anatole France 
removes from his country its 
greatest master of letters. So 
long has he held his pre- 
eminence without question that 
it seems as though for the 
moment the light of French 
literature were extinguished. 
Only Charles Maurras remains, 
his equal in force and prestige ; 
and Charles Maurras, though 
he never ceased to revere the 
man whom he called his master, 
is in all respects that master’s 
antithesis. What was it, then, 
that Anatole France did to win 
and to keep the glory that was 
his? In the first place, as 
Barrés said, he upheld the 
French language. No knight 
ever served his mistress more 
patiently and loyally than Ana- 
tole France served the French 
tongue. He kept it pure; he 
endowed it with beauty and 
elegance. From his prose is 
Squeezed every word that is 
meaningless or redundant. He 
was from first to last faithful 
to the great tradition. It was 
never his ambition to invent 
a new style, or to do violence 
to the example set by his pre- 
decessors. He was content to 
bow the knee to Montaigne, 
Racine, Lafontaine, Voltaire, 
and the other masters of French 
poetry and French prose. Once 
upon a time, it is said, Anatole 
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France met Jules Lemaitre in 
a book-shop. They had long 
been separated by politics. At 
their meeting the past enmity 
was instantly forgotten, and 
they threw themselves in one 
another’s arms. The next day, 
as a sign of renewed friendship, 
Anatole France sent Jules Le- 
maitre a portrait of Jean 
Racine. By what better chain 
could the two men be bound 
in a wilderness of hate than by 
@ common admiration of Jean 
Racine ? 

Constant to the great tradi- 
tion, Anatole France was a 
scholar also deep and wide. 
The past was unrolled before 
him as an easily read map. He 
had studied many literatures, 
many philosophies, besides his 
own. But he carried his learn- 
ing lightly, and did not allow his 
erudition to master his fancy. 
He wrote of other lands, other 
times, with an untired facility, 
and never, save perhaps in 
‘Les Dieux ont Soif,’ did he 
ever give his reader the im- 
pression that he had “ got up” 
the period on purpose to write 
about it. Truly, long years of 
study had filled his mind with 
the thoughts of the past; and 
it might be said of him, as his 
master Montaigne said of him- 
self, that he filled his books 
with the spoils of other men. 
But they misunderstood him 
and his method who charged 
him with plagiarism. He 
merely took from others what 
he chose, converted it wholly 
to his own use, and made it 
his own. 

His mind was critical rather 
than creative. He seems to 
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sit in judgment upon the per- 
sonages of his drama, as he sat 
in judgment upon those whom 
he criticised in ‘ Le Temps,’ as 
he sat in judgment upon the 
world. Thus he detaches him- 
self from the characters who 
act and talk in his books, and 
does not betray where it is 
that his own sympathy lies. In 
the long dialogues which take 
up much space in the series of 
books written around and about 
the incomparable M. Bergeret, 
he is careful to let nobody have 
the best of it. He, indeed, 
would be rash who pretended 
to discover in this or that 
discourse the real authentic 
opinion of Anatole France him- 
self. He hovers over his pup- 
pets, so to say, like a remote 
providence, pulling the strings 
and letting them speak and 
think as they will. And over 
all he writes you may see the 
shimmer of his irony—some- 
times light, sometimes cruel, 
sometimes even devastating. In 
irony, truly, he has few rivals 
among his own countrymen. 
Voltaire alone is his superior ; 
and when, in ‘L’Ile des Pin- 
gouins,’ his irony is at its 
eruellest, it is Swift rather than 
Voltaire whom he takes for 
his model. The last chapter 
of that fierce satire, indeed, 
goes beyond the limits of 
humane irony. It is a brutal 
confession of hopelessness made 
by an anarchist who sees 
clearly the logic of his creed, 
and who puts out no hand to 
Save those whom that creed 
sends to ruin. 

And this brings us to the 
real paradox of Anatole France. 


He was at once Jacobin and 
anti-Jacobin—a Jacobin in life, 
an anti-Jacobin in art. This 
confusion is not rare, and we 
may see a fine example of it 
in our own Hazlitt. It is 
puzzling wherever we find it, 
for it confronts us with two 
men where one should be 
enough to gratify our curiosity. 
In his art Anatole France was 
aristocratic, traditional, conser- 
vative. In his politics he was 
revolutionary, anarchical, com- 
munist. If there was a move- 
ment against the Government, 
you might be sure that Anatole 
France was deep in it. You 
might find him walking in 
processions through the street, 
this sensitive artist, and you 
wondered what he could find 
to say to his fellow-conspirators. 
At one time he put himself in 
the hands of Jaurés, and again 
the bond of sympathy which 
attached the two men escapes 
us. But one thing is certain : 
Anatole France never permitted 
his strange associations to in- 
fluence his work. Though he 
was the friend of Jaurés, he 
was at the same time the author 
of ‘ Les Dieux ont Soif,’ which 
did not spare the revolution. 
Indeed, if you search his works, 
you may find passage after 
passage which expresses the 
sane and simple gospel of con- 
servatism. Charles Maurras, 
full of zeal for his friend and 
master, has collected instances 
of his better judgment. In a 
preface to Goethe’s ‘Faust,’ 
for example, Anatole France 
shows the necessity of order 
in the intelligence, and makes 
a just eulogy of authority. 
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In the same place he insists 
upon government by the wise 
and good. ‘‘ We leave the care 
of public affairs,” says he, “‘ to 
the mediocre or worse. It is 
at once a crime and a folly. 
Politics should be the part of 
the best, because it is the best 
part.”’ Again, Anatole France 
had no love of war, yet he was 
not blind to its virtues. ‘* Mili- 
tary virtues,’ he wrote, ‘‘ have 
given birth to all our civilisa- 
tion. Industry, the arts, the 
police all come out of them. 
. . . Suppress the military vir- 
tues, and the whole of civil 
society crumbles into dust.” 
Nor can you find anywhere a 
truer, better condemnation of 
the French Republic than that 
delivered by the Abbé Lan- 
taigne to M. Bergeret; and 
M. Bergeret has but a lame 
defence to make of the Republic 
which he loves. The best that 
he can say for it is that “it is 
not justice, but it is facility.” 
With what fainter praise could 
he or any one condemn his 
favourite form of govern- 
ment ? 

We have said that Anatole 
France had no love of war. 
Yet when Zola published ‘La 
Terre,’ in which he attacked 
military service, Anatole France 
wrote in a review: ‘‘ His work 
is bad, and he is one of those 
miserable men of whom it may 
be said that it would have 
been better had they never 
been born.” And when in 
1914 war came upon France, 
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Anatole France _ instantly 
showed himself a patriot. 
Though he was already past 
seventy, he volunteered for 
any service of which the Goy- 
ernment might think him cap- 
able. He proved in letters to 
his friends how resolute was 
his spirit. ‘‘ We did not wish 
war,” he wrote to Hervé. “Now 
we wish victory; we wish it 
energetically ; we wish it with 
all its fruits.” He used, as he 
said, “‘ the language of a French- 
man jealous of his country’s 
glory, and not so stupid as to 
advise victorious France to 
conclude a sterile or a pre- 
carious peace.” Thus wrote a 
man who was both poet and 
communist, and truly it was 
the poet who penned those 
words. And it was partly 
because he was two men that 
he was always doubting, hesi- 
tating. He was not a sceptic 
like Montaigne. Rather was 
he like a traveller at the cross- 
roads, who knew not which 
road he should take. Barrés 
said he was a Bonapartist, who 
had taken the wrong turning. 
Charles Maurras would substi- 
tute Legitimist for Bonapartist. 
Perhaps he was no more than 
a poet who had lost his way. 
Whatever he was, he was among 
the great masters of French 
prose, and when across the 
Styx he reaches the land where 
communism does not matter, 
Rabelais and Montaigne will 
be there, waiting as friends, to 
welcome him home. 
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